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PLAN. FORMATION 
OF ASSOCIATION OF 
LOCAL MANAGERS 


Steps Taken for Nation-Wide 
Organization for Mutual Benefit 
—‘Not Out to Fight the New 
York Managers,’’ Says L. E. 
Behymer, One of the Leading 
Figures in the Project— To 
Compare Methods of Conduct- 
ing Courses and to Stop 
Existing Abuses 


A NATION-WIDE association of local 

managers of musical events is the 
pro‘ect which is absorbing the attention 
of a number of impresarios and one that 
gives promise of fulfilment within the 
next twelve months. 

The idea was conceived recently in De- 
troit, when a number of local managers 
met by the invitation of James De Voe 
and held what was believed to be the 
first meeting of its kind ever held in*the 
United States. 

Since this gathering the managers 
have been considering the advisability 
of a permanent association, the object 
of which will be to assist the members in 
the conduct of their concert courses and 
to abolish abuses that exist in the man- 
agerial business. 

One of the leaders in this movement is 
L. E. Behymer of Los Angeles, who con- 
ducts concert courses in fourteen cities 
in California. ‘Mr. Behymer arrived in 
New York on Wednesday of last week 
and at the Hotel McAlpin told a repre- 
sentative of MUSICAL AMERICA that he 
believed the proposed association would 
be a tremendous boon for the musical 
profession as well as for the managers 
themselves. 

“Grocers have 


their dealers’ associa- 
tions, why not musical managers?” 
asked Mr. Behymer. “When we talk of 


combining or forming a mutual benefit 
organization it doesn’t mean that we are 
out to cut the prices of concert artists 
or to fight the important New York man- 
agers. The truth of the matter is such 
an association will be of great assist- 
ance to the New York managers, for its 
prime object is to establish more busi- 
nesslike and effective methods in the 
conduct of the musical business. The 
more success a local manager has the 
more artists he will handle. Therefore, 
the New York manager should welcome 
the forming of an association such as 
we have in mind. 

“One of the interesting features. of 
the meeting a fortnight ago in -Detroit 
was the manner in which we compared 
ideas and methods in the conduct of our 
various concert courses, in the printing 
of our programs and in the making of 
illustrations, etc., for what we managers 
call ‘paper.’ We found that a free dis- 
cussion of this subject brought to light 
new methods that make for better re- 
sults. 

“We believe also that by having a com- 
mon interest at stake we can bring about 
something resembling a businesslike sys- 
tem of routing artists so that consider- 
able money can be saved each year and 
so that the biggest part of the profits 
of the musical business will not go to 
the railroads. In this matter we believe 
that we will have the support of the ar- 
tists themselves, as the needless retrac- 
ing of routes with the attending wear 
and tear of excess traveling is a serious 
drawback to the musical artist and often 
causes an impairment of the work he is 
able to do. 

“Furthermore, we believe that we will 
be able, through an association, to show 
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the New York and Chicago managers 
what we want in the way of co-operation 
to help us make our concerts a success. 
We believe we can shove into the discard 
the often prevailing method of sending 
out press matter and publicity material, 
photos, etc., that are five years old.” 
While no permanent organization has 
as yet been effected, Mr. Behymer de- 
clared that those managers who had met 
in Detroit had agreed to keep in cor- 
respondence with one another during the 
coming year to compare methods of doing 
business. This will lead eventually to 
permanent organization, it is believed. 
“One of the conditions affecting the 
local managers which our association can 
take up with energy is the attitude of the 
daily papers in our cities toward music 
Most of the publishers fail to realize the 
debt they owe to the local manager. 
Whenever a popular artist is to appear 
the local piano house interested in that 
concert increases its advertising space, 
the talking-machine people _ increase 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, 


N. 


their space and then, too, the local man- 
ager himself uses a great deal of space, 
so that any one concert nets each paper 
a considerable sum in advertising. I 
contend that, putting aside for the mo- 
ment the important question of public 
interest in music the local newspapers 
ought to give whole-hearted support for 
musical events from a purely business 
point of view. Beyond that, however, we 
know that there is a tremendous public 
interested in local musical events and 
the idea of disposing of an important 
concert in a space four inches by two is 
absurd and unfair to the readers of a 
daily newsyaper.” 

“Will competing local managers of one 
city agree to work in harmony in an as- 


sociation of that sort?” Mr. Behymer 
was asked. 
“At first there will be encountered 


some difficulty in that respect,” replied 
Mr. Behymer, “but it will soon be 
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ST. LOUIS TO HAVE 
A BEAUTIFUL HOME 
FOR GRAND OPERA 


Site of Fraley Mansion on Lindell 
Boulevard Selected for the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera 
House—-An Ideal Location 
Building to Be One of the 
Largest and Best-Appointed in 
the United States—-Work on 
Structure Soon to Begin 

Qt LOUIS, MO., July 22.—St. 

much-desired grand opera house is 
with the conclusion of 
negotiations for the old 

Moses Fraley on Lindell Boulevard, 

posite the St. Louis Club. It is planned 

to begin work on the St. Louis Metropol- 


itan Grand Opera House as soon as the 
way com- 


Louis’ 


to become a fact, 
mansion of 


op- 


preliminaries now under are 


pleted. In the meantime, the lower floor 
of the Fraley mansion is being utilized 
for a school for the new grand opera 


chorus. 

Plans for a 
place one of the most 
in the city, up to twenty years ago, are 
completed, and the Globe-Democrat sees 
in the acquisition of the site a triumph 
for the St. Louis Grand Opera Commit- 
tee, that has never lost sight of the fact 
that St. Louis needs, perhaps more than 
any other city in America, a palace de- 
voted exclusively to the production of 
music in its highest forms. 

The committee at a recent meeting de- 
clared it had its fill of temporary expe- 
dients incident to the remodeling of un- 
suitable buildings beyond the reach of 
traffic facilities, and the supplying of 
other inclosures with makeshift stages 
at great expense. 

Lindell soulevard, according to mu- 
nicipal and civic experts, is one of the 
most beautiful thoroughfares in America. 
The Metropolitan Opera House of St. 
Louis will stand on the highest ground 
on that boulevard. 

The house will have for its neighbors 
such stately ecclesiastical structures as 
St. Xavier’s Church, the Archiepiscopal 
palace, the New Cathedral of St. Louis, 
Moolah Temple, the Elks’ Club and a 
range of beautiful homes stretching from 
Grand Avenue to Forest Park entrance. 

The great essential for an opera house, 
almost perfectly quiet surroundings, is 
present in the absence of street cars and 
heavy traffic on Lindell Boulevard. At 
the same time, a pleasant walk of hardly 
half a block from Grand Avenue brings 
the visitor to the doors of the music 
temple 

Plans for New Structure 


palatial building to re- 


fashionable homes 


Some of the best architects in America 
have co-operated in drawing the plans of 
the Metropolitan Opera House of St. 
Louis. The facade elevation shows an 
imposing mass in the style of the French 
Renaissance, third pe riod. Teghnically, 
a polyhedral dome is supported over a 
loggia with a Corinthian colonnade and 
lateral belvederes or pavilions, with sur- 
mounting sculptures symbolizing the 
Muses. The base will have five entrance 
doorways with paneled glass _ port-co- 
chére canopies in the style of Louis XVI. 
A frontage of 125 feet and a correspond- 
ing liberal depth are required for the 
accepted ground plans. 
The front will be 
with carvings and embellishments in 
glazed terra cotta. Entrance from the 
street level will be protected by a canopy 
extending to the curb along a frontage 
ample to prevent crowding of automobiles 
or an unseemly rush at the five vesti- 
bule doors. Right and left from the 


executed in stone 
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overcome. A little friction was noticed at 
first in our Detroit meeting, but we soon 
had these rivals sitting on the same sofa 
and chatting as if they had been life- 
long friends. There is no more reason 
why rival managers of one city should 
not have a common interest in the asso- 
ciation than there is that rival piano 
dealers of one city should not work ac- 
tively and in accord in a piano dealers’ 
association. The results will be for the 
common good. No one manager can af- 
ford to ignore the association and its 
attending benefits.” 

Regarding musical conditions on the 
Pacific Coast, Mr. Behymer said that 


the large amount of music dispensed at 
the San Francisco and San Diego ex- 
positions had had a considerable effect 
in the patronage of other musical events. 

“To give you an idea of the amount 
of music we had on the coast since last 
summer, let me give you some figures. 
At the exposition the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra gave thirteen concerts on thir- 


- teen consecutive nights, to total receipts 


of $72,801, total expenses of $71,012 and 
total audiences numbering 49,415. Then 
in 1914-1915 there were 481 concerts at 
which admission was charged, besides 
210 free organ recitals, not to count the 
daily concerts of Sousa’s and other bands, 

“Tt is no wonder, therefore, that we, 
who have conducted regular concert 
courses, have noticed the effects of this 
tremendous extra pull on our musical 
resources. Another factor that has af- 
fected the patronage of music has been 
the automobile. In Los Angeles there is 
one automobile to every four families. 
In the State of California there are 
218,000 automobiles.” 





HOLD CONFERENCE ON 
COMMUNITY MUSIC 


‘Community Sing” Not the Favored 
Means of Bringing Musical 
Betterment 


URBANA, ILL., July 16.—The A. B. C. 
(A Better Community) Conference at 
the University of Illinois, held under the 
auspices of the university, discussed the 
relation of music to the community, as 
one of its principal topics. The confer- 
ence was presided over by J. Lawrence 
Erb, director of the school of music. 

Prof. Elias A. Bredin of Eureka Col- 
lege made one of the principal addresses. 
For two seasons he has carried on a local 
music festival. The choral work has 
been done by a chorus of 200 voices re- 
cruited from his own and two neighbor- 
ing communities, and some of the soloists 
have been local musicians. This music 


festival was used as the basis of an ad- 
dress on the music festival in general. 
The consensus of opinion among the 
speakers was that the music festival too 
often is of little use in educating a com- 
munity. They urged that the musical 
activities of the community, no matter 
how small, should be continued through- 
out the season and developed along as 
many lines as possible. The community 
should be educated to take pride in the 
achievements of local talent rather than 
in the ability of the community to pay 
for expensive outside talent. Where the 
local efforts can be made the founda- 
tion for a festival, as in the case of Pro- 
fessor Bredin’s musical festival, and 
only as much outside talent brought in 
as is necessary to supplement the local 
forces, then the festival can do much 
good, it was argued. 

The speakers, without exception, in- 
sisted on the normal development of com- 
munity activities through music in the 
home and in ordinary gatherings, such 
as church and Sunday school, rather 
than through the much exploited ‘‘com- 
munity sing.” The necessity was em- 
phasized of getting music of some sort 
into every home. The speakers urged a 
much wider attention to the neglected in- 
struments which are easy to learn and 
therefore more likely to claim the favor 
of busy people. The town band, the glee 
club, the church choir, the choral so- 
ciety, all receive their due amount of at- 
tention. Community efforts which cul- 
minate in fine orchestras and choral 
bodies were also lauded. 

The speakers were Prof. Elias A. 
Bredin, director of music of Eureka Col- 
lege; Kenneth A. Bradley, president of 
the Bush Conservatory of Music, Chi- 
cago; O. R. Skinner, director of the Skin- 
ner Schogl of Music, Bloomington; M. L. 
Swarthout, director of the Millikin Con- 
servatory of Music, Decatur; Henry V. 
Stearns, director of music, Illinois Wom- 
an’s College, Jacksonville. 


Musicales Promise Another 


Brilliant Series 


The Biltmore Friday, Morning Musi- 
cales, which were a conspicuous feature 
of last season’s music in New York, will 
have a distinguished list of artists for 
the 1916-1917 season. R. E. Johnston 
announces the dates as follows: Nov. 3, 
Nov. 17, Dec. 1, Dec. 15, Jan. 12, Jan. 26, 
Feb. 9, Feb. 23. The artists who will 
appear are Frances Alda, Pasquale 
Amato, Hugh Allan, Maria Barrientos, 
Lucrezia Bori, Luca Botta, Orrin Bas- 
tedo, Carrie Bridewell, Enrico Caruso, 


Biltmore 


Pablo Casals, Emmy Destinn, Giuseppe 
De Luca, Anna Fitziu, Mary Garden, 
Leopold Godowsky, Rudolph Ganz, Ro- 
sina Galli, Paulo Gruppe, Josef Hof- 
mann, Fritz Kreisler, Sergei Kusse- 
witzsky, Giovanni Martinelli, Lucile Or- 
rell, Belle Story, Johannes Sembach, An- 
dres De Segurola, Carolina White and 
Mary Warfel. 

The musicales will be held in the grand 
ballroom of the Biltmore. 


EX-WIFE SUES DEBUSSY 








Says Celebrated Composer Neglected to 
Pay Alimony Premiums 


An item of news from Paris, reported 
in the New York Review, states that 
the first wife of Claude Debussy, the 
noted French composer, is suing him 
for the recovery of alimony insurance 
which he failed to keep up. 

Eleven years ago Debussy brought 
suit for divorce, and Mme. Debussy at- 
tempted to commit suicide, but upon re- 
covery entered a counter suit for divorce, 
in which she was successful. The court 
ordered the composer to pay her aili- 
mony. . 

Mme. Debussy, so the report declares, 
insisted that the composer insure his 
life upon such terms that she would re- 
ceive a monthly pension of three hundred 
francs for life in the event of his dying 
before her. é; 

Debussy paid the premium on the in- 
surance for several years. In the mean- 
time his fame increased; he married 
again and found that the insurance obli- 
gation was irksome. 

He is said to have neglected payment 
until finally the policy was declared void. 
Mme. Debussy had consoled herse'f with 
a second husband in the meantime, hav- 
ing become Mme. Texier, but she felt 
that this gave her first spouse no right 
to neglect the order of the court. 

So she has brought suit against her 
ex-husband for payment of the capital 
of the policy, which is fifty thousand 
francs. 


Knox Conservatory Announces Thirty- 
fourth Season 


GALESBURG, ILL.. July 24.—The fall 
semester at the Knox Conservatory of 
Music, Galesburg, opens Sept. 19, for its 
thirty-fourth season. William F. Bent- 
ley, the director, is in charge of the voice 
apartment, and will be assisted by Edyth 
Thompson, a 1914 graduate of the Con- 
servatory. Jessie Lynde Hopkins, con- 
tralto, also teaches voice. Features of 
the school are the public recitals by the 
students in Beecher Chapel, the Con- 
servatory Orchestra and the Girls’ Glee 
Club, under Edyth Thompson. John W. 
Thompson, in charge of the organ and 
theory department, has been associated 
with the Conservatory for the past 
twenty-six years. Mr. Thompson is also 
organist at the Central Congregational 
Church. 

Mrs. Nellie J. Smith is head of the 
Children’s Department in Pianoforte. 





Gertrude Concannon Plays Concerto 
with Player Piano as Support 
Cuicaco, July 22.—Tne player piano 
plays an important part in the concerts 
of Gertrude Concannon, tie Kansas pian- 
ist. This instrument, first despised by 
musicians, then tolerated and now en- 
thusiastically indorsed by them, is used 
by H. E. Bannister to play the second 
parts to Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy, 
while his wife, Gertrude Concannon. 
nlays the solo part on the first piano. 
Bannister is having the orchestral parts 
of other concertos arranged for the 
player piano. so that in the future 
they can be played without the necessity 
of calling in an orchestra, with the ex- 
pense which that entails. F. W. 


JACQUES THIBAUD TO 
RETURN TO AMERICA 


Noted French Violinist, on Sick 
Leave, Will Tour Under 
Charlton Management 


A letter to Loudon Charlton from 
Jacques Thibaud confirms the cable mes- 
sage which the French violinist sent a 
fortnight ago to the effect that a year’s 
leave of absence from the French army, 
granted to permit complete recovery 
from injuries received while on duty, 
permits an American tour next season. 
Thibaud has made definite arrangements 
to leave France early in September. He 
will fill a few engagements in England 
and then come to the United States to 
appear in concert from Oct. 1 to the 
close of the 1916-1917 season. An im- 
portant phonograph contract closed by 
cable will hasten the violinist’s coming, 
for its fulfilment will require at least 
twenty days, at such times as his concert 
engagements permit. 

“T have been released for one year,” 
writes Thibaud. “I am delighted to be 
able to take up my work again and to 
revisit the United States, though the 
physicians tell me it will take months 
of care to restore my health. Fortunate- 
ly my condition does not prevent my 
playing the violin, though I am deprived 
of a number of agreeable things, such as 
delicate dishes, wines and sports, all of 
which, you may recall, always appealed 
to me. I mustn’t complain, however; 
there are many who have those privileges 
who would gladly change their lot with 
mine, 

“At last I am to hear other music be- 
sides that of the brutal cannon! I am 
going to experience again the emotions 
of concert-giving, the anxiety as well as 
the thrills. I am looking forward to the 
dangers with complacency, even though 
at times they seem to me to be even 
greater than the German mortars, to 
which by this time I have become accus- 
tomed. The very thought of returning 
to America and my many friends there 
moves and excites me greatly. 

Of one thing I am sure: I have not 
changed artistically since my last visit 
to your country. I have seen many new 
things, experienced many new sensations 
and emotions, but the war—it is all so 
dreadful that I prefer not to speak of it.” 








Bodanzky Awaits Arrival of Family 


Artur Bodanzky, conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is await- 
ing the arrival of his wife and little 
daughter from Europe. He notified them 
recently to leave their home in Austria 
and join him in this country, and he is 
expecting a cablegram of their de- 
parture. 


Mr. Claassen Says He Was Slighted; 
Reason for Leaving Brooklyn 


Reasons forthcoming as to the abrupt 
departure from town of Arthur Claas- 
sen two years ago have come to inclide 
an assertion on the part of the former 
Liederkranz conductor that he was 


slighted in his home town, Brooklyn. 
Now stopping at the Great Northerr 
Hotel, Mr. Claassen gave out the state- 
ment that, despite his prominence among 
German singing clubs, he had not been 
appointed a director of the Northeastern 
Sangerbund’s national sdngerfest in 
Brooklyn in 1914. Formerly conductor 
of the Arion Singing Society of that 
borough, he sued for alleged non-pay- 
ment of salary, but the matter has not 
been settled in court. 

Mr. Claassen has been active in Texas, 
having organized the San Antonio Sym- 
phony Society and Mozart Society, both 
of which he conducts, and has figured in 
the troubles and achievements of the 
sangerfest of that city. 





Deny Rumor Dippel Is to Open New 
Opera Company in Chicago 


CHIcAGO, July 22.—Official denial is 
made to a lately published rumor to the 
effect that Andreas Dippel was to estab- 
lish a new company for opera in English 
in Chicago, with Guy Hardy, Frederick 
Donaghey and Bernhard Ulrich as his 
associates. Mr. Hardy told a MUSICAL 
AMERICA representative to-day that there 
was no truth in the report. He said that 
Mr. Dippel had been here arranging for 
the production of the German light opera, 
“Hobeit Tanzt Walzer.” Said Mr. 
Hardy, “I invited Mr. Dippel and some 
friends to my club to hear a new operetta, 
‘June Brides,’ by Paul Eisler, the Metro- 
politan Opera conductor, and that is all 
there is to the story.” M. R. 





Toscanini May Return, a Friend Writes 


Those who despaired of seeing Arturo 
Toscanini, for several seasons conductor 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, at his 
desk in the orchestra pit again will have 
their hopes revived when they learn that 
a friend of the conductor writes from 
Italy that Gatti-Casazza, general direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan, is negotiating 
with the Italian maestro for his return. 

A year ago Mr. Toscanini said that he 
could not leave Italy while his country 
was at war. The letter stated that Mr. 
Toscanini would return to New York if 
the war ended this autumn or even if it 
should go “into a more passive stage.” 


Didn’t Realize That United States Was 
So Musical 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Just a word to let you know how I 
have enjoyed your very interesting paper 
I did not realize that this country was 
so musical until I saw the first copy of 
MUSICAL AMERICA a year ago. Now I 
hope to always keep up with things mu- 
sical through your paper’s spacious col- 
umns. 

Herewith inclose my check for another 
year. 

Yours very truly, 
H. CLAY THATCHER. 
Detroit, Mich., July 19, 1916. 


Report comes from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
that Harold Rehill, an opera singer, 
dancer and understudy of Donald Brian 
in “The Merry Widow,” died on July 18 
in the Allegheny General Hospital at 
the age of thirty-five. Mr. Rehill studied 
with C. H. Parker of Pittsburgh, W. J. 
Griffith and Signor Carti of Milan. He 
began his career at the age of sixteen 
and made his first appearance in public 
with Alice Nielsen. 





ST. LOUIS TO HAVE 
A BEAUTIFUL HOME 
FOR GRAND OPERA 
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entrance are to be large and well-ap- 
pointed cloak and check rooms, with 
ample retiring rooms. 

Circular stairways to the golden horse- 
shoe tier of boxes and to the balcony 
spring from the ends of the magnificent 
foyer. The orchestra floor, or parquet, 
will have 1129 extra large and comfort- 
able seats with liberal aisle space, each 
seat unrestrictedly perfect as regards 
sight and audition. The orchestra pit, 
concealed after the Bayreuth model, will 
have space for 110 musicians. The latest 
electric tricks in desk illumination are 
to be provided with convenient entrances 
and exits to the sub-stage level. The 
“musikers” will not have to perform 
acrobatic feats while passing to and 
from their art labors. 


Stage Accommodations 


The stage accommodations provide for 
a production of any magnitude. The 
proscenium arch is 50 feet wide and 40 


feet high in the clear. The stage proper 
is 104 feet wide and 50 feet deep, with 
125 feet of “over and under” space for 
the production of the most elaborate me- 
chanical and lighting effects. The major 
scenic equipment is concluded with a 
fully appointed bridge and an enormous 
scenery dock, with a wilderness of cal- 
cium and spotlight bridges. These and 
all other accessories and portions of the 
house are completely fireproofed. 

Other details as to seating capacity are 
about as follows: In the golden horse- 
shoe will be thirty spacious loges, 6x9 
feet in size, each box with a private ante- 
room opening upon a foyer or concourse 
communicating with the parquet foye: 
and the grand ballroom on the box leve! 

The first balcony will have 836 and 
the second 966 seats, giving a total ca 
pacity of approximately 3256 seats. Wit! 
the exception of the Metropolitan Opera 
House of Philadelphia, which has 3560 
seats, and the Auditorium in Chicago 
with 3641 seats, the Metropolitan Opera 
House of St. Louis will show the largest 
seating capacity stated in mere numbers 
Its projectors, however, believing that 7: 
the St. Louis structure every seat wil! 
have equal visual and auditory valve, 
declare that on that basis the Metropol- 
itan Opera House of St. Louis will he 
the largest and best appointed in the 
United States. 
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MAKING HUMANITY HAPPIER THROUGH SONG | 





























| A Modern Miracle-Worker is | 
| Harry Barnhart, Who, While 
| Disclaiming Master-Musician- 
| . ship, Knows How to Make the 
Masses Follow His Baton 

















By MAY STANLEY 


] SAT in the Mall at Central Park last Sunday after- 

noon and sang “Old Black 
Home” and “Come Back to Erin”’—sang them, just as 
ome eight thousand éther persons around me were sing 
ing them, with my heart and soul and whatever voice | 
had—in response to the baton and smile of Harry Barn- 
nart, 

“Now we'll sing ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ Perhaps home 
sn’t as sweet as it might be for some of us, but it has 
een some time; it will be again. Now, I want to hear 
you sing as if you meant it. We aren’t in church; just 
‘orget your long faces and church manners and SING.’ 

And how we did sing—every one of us—simply glad 

the spirit of the moment, loosening tides that had 
been frozen over by convention and fear and distrust of 
ourselves and others; responding, like good friends, 
newly discovered, to the brotherliness of Harry Barn- 
hart’s smile, to the certainty that here was one come 
to bring more of joy and color in our lives than we had 
Known before. And what a transformation in the faces 
is we sang! We were not a distrustful, suspicious. 
elf-centered group of city-dwellers, but men and women 
vho looked on life and saw that it was good; who thrilled 
o the golden light sifting down through the trees; to 
the joy of passing a song program to a neighbor and 
helping him find the next number; to the good feeling of 
omradeship with the picturesque figure in white flan- 
els, who walked up and down between the rows of 
ngers, helping us to know the joy of the artist in work 
vell done, the joy that some starved lives had not before 

xperienced. Then— 

Giving Voice to the Dumb 


Joe” and “Kentucky 


, 


“Here’s something that everyone loves. It’s usually 
the last thing on the lips of shipwrecked people; it’s just 





Harry Barnhart conducting the Community 
Chorus in Central Park, New York—‘‘Now 
| want to hear you sing as if you meant it 
—We aren’t in church; just forget your 
long faces and SING!” 


as good to face life with.” We followed 
the orchestra into “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee.” And there were tears and smiles 
on the faces of the people who sang. It 
may have been the play of lights and 
shadows among the trees, but as I 
looked up there seemed to be a smile 
on the placid face of Beethoven, as his 
statue looked down from its pedestal on 
people of all the races that make up 
America gathered below him and pour- 
ing out their hearts in song. 

I wanted to know more of this man, 
who is performing the world-old miracle 
of giving voice to the dunib. (I think 
he is giving eyes to the blind also, be- 








Brings Us a New Vision of What the 
Community Spirit Means 




















‘ , 


cause the “community sings” in Central Park are bringing to many 
persons a new vision of what the “community spirit’ means.) 

So I talked with Mr. Harry H. Barnhart, leader of the New York 
Community Chorus, who had been singled out for the high position 
he holds through his profound insight into the principles of com- 
munity music. 

I had heard people argue about the personality of the man who 
has set New York to singing. The secret of his power, to me, lies 
in the fact that he says, in substance, “Come, we’re all brothers 
and sisters together; let’s sing and enjoy ourselves.” 

He is not an uplifter—consciously. He objects to be “done good 
to,” and because of this feeling he knows that other persons feel 
pretty much the same. One dislikes to apply an expression that 
rolls so glibly and unmeaningly off the lips of many, yet the only 
answer to his power with an audience seems to be his absolute be- 
lief in the brotherhood of man. What has this to do with singing? 
Much. 

““A man has two libraries,” he told me, as his eyes rested dream- 
ily on a group of trees below us in the courtyard. “His books and 
human nature. If he studies life through his books dust gathers, 
for him, on human nature. I have chosen to study the latter. 


Crowd Never Sings Off Key 


“Do you know,” he broke off suddenly, “that a big crowd never 
sings off the key? But your trained choruses do invariably at 
some time or other. And were you aware that the people generally 
do not know ‘popular’ songs? I have tried them over and over, 
the thousand and one light songs that spring up over night. A 
crowd is never familiar with them. And to a person working 
in big community gatherings it would be amusing if it were not 
pitiable to see the fussy little persons who go up and down the 
country wringing their hands because we are not ‘conserving the 
folk-songs.’ The people don’t want them! I’ve tried them again 
and again. Take a crowd of Russians or French or Italians and 
have them sing ‘Old Black Joe’ and some of their folk-songs. 
Then ask them to choose a song, and they will select ‘Old Black 
Joe.’ 

“There is a new art-form coming, an art-form that will not 
appear through academic channels, but through the mass-conscious- 
ness finding itself and finding its voice. The mass-consciousness 


[Continued on page 4] 
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is the one thing that, no matter how 
blindly it gropes, lays hold on eternal 
truth.” 


A Toiler in the Mills 


Mr. Barnhart knows what he is talk- 
ing about when he discusses “mass-con- 
sciousness.” He has been a worker with 
his hands; he knows what it means to 
toil and sweat on a thirteen-hour shift. 
Back some twenty-three years ago he 
labored in the armor plate works of An- 
drew Carnegie at Homestead, Pa. He 
made the bolts for the seventeen-inch 
armor plate on the battleship Maine. 
There he transformed “the gang” into 
“the chorus,” at a time when he was 
working his thirteen hours a night and 
studying music by day. | 

Incidentally, he found time to take a 
collegiate course at the Pennsylvania 
State College. Later he was offered a 
professorship of music in a Western 
university, but declined. “Too many 
strings to that sort of life” was his rea- 
son and he chose vaudeville, touring the 
country for four years and singing in 
practically every large city of America. 
Prior to that, however, he had followed 
his profession of mechanical engineer for 
a time in California, and had conducted 
choral work and had large classes of 
voice pupils in San Francisco. He has 
met the people of the “seven seas” hand 
to hand. To his knowledge of America, 
gained through travel, he has added ex- 
tensive travel and study in Europe, and 
his observation and study of human na- 
ture have led him to his faith that the 
truest of all faith is to win a true mu- 
sical art for all the people. 

“The voice is the arm of the sou),” 
says this prophet, who is vocalizing the 
spirit of democrgcy. “The person who 
does not sing, who imprisons this God- 
given power, is like a healthy person 
with a pair of palsied arms, withered 
through disuse. Look at those trees,” 
he waved an arm at the trim, straight 
rows ‘in. the courtyard. “All walled 
around, hemmed in, surrounded with 
pavement. They will never grow—not 
unless you break down these walls, tear 
up the pavement, give them natural sur- 
roundings. Now, if I were some wizard 
of forest magic I might do that—give 
them the strength and the color they lack. 
That is what we must do for people, not 
trees, and people are even more respon- 
sive. 


‘Wasted Millions on Opera” 


“We have wasted millions of dollars 
in this country on opera; on art-forms 
that have bred intrigue and jealousy and 


is extended to everyone. The singing is 
free to all and there is no membership 
fee. Upper Fifth Avenue and Lower 
East Side meet in good will, and the 
“nice ear of nature” does not differen- 
tiate between their voices. 

“What songs do people prefer at com- 














Self-aggrandizement has no place in 
his scheme of things. Fear and jealousy 
and distrust are bred thereby, he argues, 
preferring to make his living gift of 
song serve the needs of the people. 

“Remember, I am not a master musi- 
cian,” he says, in analyzing the tradi- 




















Harry Barnhart, a Study in Black and White, by A. Fox, a Member of His New 
York Community Chorus 


munity gatherings? Those that are 
freest from partisanship; they do not 
care for the so-called patriotic songs, 
although ‘Tenting To-night’ usually 
brings a hearty response. The songs 








Disuse 








Passing Thoughts from 
Warry Barnhart’s Philosophy 


A Big Crowd Never Sings Off the Key—But Your Trained Chorus Does, 
Invariably, at Some Time or Other 

The Person Who Does Not Sing, Who Imprisons This God-Given Power, Is 
Like a Healthy Person with a Pair of Palsied Arms, Withered Through 


We Have Wasted Millions of Dollars in This Country on Opera; on Art Forms 
That Have Bred Intrigue and Jealousy and Hatred Instead of Social Unity 

The People Do Not Care for So-called Patriotic Songs; the Songs That Make 
an Instantaneous Appeal Are Those That Contain Sentiments and Emotions 
Common to the People of All Lands 














hatred, instead of social unity and a 
musical ground common to all. We have 
given people art they will have none of, 
and then reproached them for their in- 
difference to things that we—who are no 
better able to judge than they—have 
foisted on them. People ‘patronize’ 
great musical undertakings who could 
not even sing through a verse of 
‘America.’ Who are we that we should 
‘patronize’ our brother?” 

It is certain that no clique or “set” 
could gather the people who meet to sing 
of a Sunday afternoon in Central Park. 
Mr. Barnhart does not “try out” voices 
for his choruses; the invitation to join 


that contain sentiments and emotions 
common to the people of all lands are 
= that make instantaneous ap- 
peal.” 

I said something before about that 
persuasive smile of Mr. Barnhart’s. His 
personal appearance fits his smile and 
convictions. He is a big man, broad- 
shouldered and erect, with head thrown 
well back as one who would not miss the 
sunshine. A pair of the most searching 
grey-blue eyes I have ever seen; the 
mouth of a poet and dreamer, the jaw of 
a fighter and a voice that lays its spell 
on you when he first begins to talk— 
that is Harry Barnhart. 


tional musical art that used the people 
to serve its ends, instead of making itself 
a vehicle to serve their purposes and 
clarify their vision. Yet he has put 
song in the mouths of dumb factory 
workers and the equally dumb pink tea 
devotees; in his home city of Rochester, 
N. Y., his great community chorus sings 
the Tschaikowsky “Cherubim” and the 


Mozart “Gloria” and the Handel Largo; 
his method, personality, call it what you 
will, has lifted mass-singing to a place 
of beauty and authority. 

Just now the Rochester Community 
Chorus is working on tne great Song 
and Light Festival, to be given on Aug 
1, when the wonderful lighting system, 
devised by Claude Bragdon, architect and 
author, will demonstrate the unity of 
light and song. And on Sept. 138 New 
York will hear its own Community 
Chorus in a similar Song and Light 
Festival in Central Park. 

Mr. Barnhart told a little incident that 
struck me as prophetic. 

“A man who was nearly blind took one 
of the front seats one night in Rochester 
when the chorus was giving ‘The Mes- 
siah’,” he said. “He fumbled through 
the book of words, assisted by the little 
boy who accompanied him. ‘They that 
dwelt in darkness,’ no, that was not the 
place. He kept on until he came to 
‘And the eyes of the blind shall be 
opened,’ then sat back with a smile of 
certitude on his features while the chorus 
reiterated the promise.” 

As I said goodby and started for the 
car two sentences kept recurring to me, 
“And the eyes of the blind shall be 
opened.” The other? Oh, the other was, 
“There is a new art-form coming through 
the mass-consciousness, the one thing— 
no matter how blindly it may grope— 
lays hold on eternal truth.” 





MUSIC TO FLOAT OVER WATER 





Community Chorus to Be Enlarged for 
Novel New York Concert 


Harry Barnhart, director of the Com- 
munity Chorus of New York, has issued 
a call for 500 more singers to participate 
in the novel concert planned for Sept. 13 
in Central Park. 

There are at present about 500 voices 
in the chorus, which has been rehearsing 
in the Mall in Central Park. The en- 
larged chorus will be on a platform on 
the north side of the lake to the north of 
the Mall, while the audience will be on 
the opposite side, so that the music will 
float across the water. Japanese lanterns 
will be used for illumination and a spe- 
cial lighting scheme, devised by Claude 
Braydon, will be employed. 

A large orchestra will accompany the 
singers, and many new songs, notably 
several of the Russian boatmen, will. be 
added to the list already studied by the 
chorus. Many members of the “Caliban’”’ 
chorus have joined the Community 
Chorus. A rehearsal was held last Mon- 
day night at the DeWitt Clinton High 
School and rehearsals are scheduled for 
Monday nights regularly. The concert 
on Sept. 13 will be under the auspices of 
the Park Board. 
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Prize Opera Contests Cannot 
Produce Genius, Says Amato 








oo money prizes for operas 
written by American musicians 
is not the best way to develop musical 
genius in this country,” said Pasquale 
Amato, the Metropolitan Opera Company 
baritone, when he was asked about the 
failure of the United States to produce 
a great operatic composer. 

“If an American Verdi or an Amer- 
ican Wagner is born here,” he went on, 
“it would be as ridiculous to offer him 
a prize to do his best work as it would 
be to bribe him to do bad work. In either 
case the effect on his music would be 
identical. That is, neither would affect 
it at all. The only result that big money 
prizes are calculated to bring about is to 
cause composers of mediocre or undevel- 
oped talent to write what they believe 
the judges’ ideal of an opera is going 
to be, instead of writing a score to please 
themselves because they are impelled to 
do so by a burning desire to create, over 
which they have practically no control. 
The fact, then, is that no power can pro- 
duce genius where there is only talent, 
but it is equally true that no force under 
heaven can prevent genius from express- 
ing itself if it is genius. 

“Therefore, the solution of America’s 
problem of finding some native musical 
genius is best arrived at by waiting for 


the problem to solve itself—a most un- 
American way of going at a difficulty, 
yet the only way in this case. The 


whole field of artistic endeavor will de- 
velop in America in time, but it is not a 
field which will respond in the slightest 


degree to the American principle of 
hustle. 

“Another mistake which has been made 
in the efforts to develop native American 
music is that they have all been planned 
on a typically American and, therefore, 
gigantic plan, with the result that they 
have come into competition with the mu- 
sic and musicians imported from the 
century-old schools of Europe, and have 
failed miserably. 

“It is a difficult thing to persuade a 
nation which built the Panama Cana! 
that the best way to develop and nourish 
its native musical art is to keep it on a 
small scale, but, nevertheless, that is 
what I would advocate above all things. 
Keep an art small at first and it will 
expand and become great in time, but 
force its growth, and it will be crushed 
by a more experienced competition. 
Your native geniuses in the theater have 
realized this, and the vogue of small but 
artistically successful theaters—like that 
delightful Portmanteau Yiayhouse of 
Stuart Walker’s—have been the result 
If the same principle were applied to 
your musical art, and particularly your 
opera art—you would soon see the re- 
sults in a slow but steady development 
of a really American music.” 
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“HELEN STANLEY SHUNS OUT-OF-DOORS 
‘AS SETTING FOR HER SUMMER STUDY 

















Fascinations of Open Air Make It 
Impossible for Soprano to Con- 
centrate upon Her Work Except 
within Four Walls—Housekeep- 
ing a Delight of This Prima 
Donna Who Dislikes Crowds — 
Attention to Niceties of a Con- 
cert Costume 


He STANLEY, American prima 
donna, rose from a table covered 
with piles of music, books and writing 
material, looking as fresh and energetic 
as though it were an April morning in 
the Berkshires, instead of a “muggy” 
July afternoon in New York. 

“How do I manage to look so cool? 
Forgetting about the weather perhaps. 
I am staying in town this summer, you 
know, to work on my programs, and it 
really wouldn’t be worth while to waste 
time bothering about the heat.”  Incei- 
dentally, her apartment on West Ninety- 
fifth Street gets all the breeze that dal- 
lies over the Hudson, and has been made 
charmingly looking with wicker 
chairs and summery cretonnes. 

“Some singers are fortunate in being 
able to work out of doors, but I never 
can—-there are too many fascinating 
sights and sounds,” said Miss Stanley, 
hospitably busying herself with dewy 
glasses of delicious lemonade. “I remem- 
ber once in Germany; I was trying to 
study ‘Tosca’ in German—it’s an awful 
task. Well, I would just begin when a 
dazzling butterfly would go fluttering by, 
or a bird would light near me and begin 
to sing, or I’d see a new flower whose 
botanical family I wasn’t acquainted 
with—so I found out it was useless and 
formed the habit of shutting myself up 
in four walls when I want really to con- 
centrate on my work.” 


cool 


Seeking the Right Songs 


“You see, | am doing some absolutely 


new things for my concert work this 
season. No, I can’t say anything about 
it just now, but it has meant going 


through hundreds of songs and endless 
consultations with publishers to get the 
material I want. Oh, yes, I got it all 
right, and now I’m beginning to arrange 
my programs. 

“Recreation? Driving my car. Some 
people tell me that they can relax by 
reading, but I never could turn from one 
form of mental stimulus to another and 
find it restful. Only I don’t like to sit 
in a motor and have some one else drive; 
it bores me.” 

Miss Stanley leaned forward and her 
blue eyes sparkled with enthusiasm as 
she described some of her experiences 
in learning to run the car, in which she 
spends of the 


most time this summer 
she is not giving to study. She is an 
enthusiast to her fingertips. She radi- 


ates the buoyant love of life and love 
of hard work that have been important 
factors in winning for her the place she 
holds as one of America’s leading prima 
donnas, 


A Position Withéut Salary 


“T have always sung,” she says, “ever 
ince I can remember. When I was 
about fifteen years old the mother of one 
of my girl friends got me a position as 
oprano soloist in a Chicago church dur- 
ing the vacation of one of the soloists. 
[ wasn’t getting any salary, but I had 
more joy out of that work than anything 
that has come since. I think I walked 
on air most of that summer. 

“I am very glad that I had so much 
experience in church work”—Miss Stan- 
ley was for three years soprano soloist 
at St. Bartholomew’s Church before go- 
ng abroad to study. “Why? Well, it is 
the best school in the world to give one 
poise, and poise is an essential for a con- 
ert singer—you don’t learn it in opera. 

“TI think I am one of the lucky singers, 
that is, I have never had to go seeking 
pportunities; they seemed to come to 
ne. For example, I was visiting in 
Switzerland one summer, while I was 
taking my vocal studies in Paris, when a 
friend of mine arranged for a hearing 
for me in Germany. I went to Germany 
without knowing enough of the language 
to even ask for a drink of water. I pre- 
pared Maliella in four days and sang it, 
followed by Elizabeth, which I studied, 











Helen Stanley, 
the Charming 
and Gifted 
American So- 
prano. Below 
Miss Stanley 
Is Seen as 
“Maliella” in 
“The Jewels of 
the Madonna” 





rehearsed and sang in ten days. I 
studied the greater part of the twenty- 
four hours during that ten days, but I 
had formed the habit of saying ‘Yes’ 
when I was asked if I could do anything, 
and I had to make good. 


Discovered by Dippel 


“Andreas Dippel heard me sing while 
I had yet a year to fill of my two years’ 
contract in Germany, and he engaged 
me to come to America, at the expiration 
of my contract; so, you see, I did not 
have the interim of waiting, about which 
so many young singers complain.” 

American audiences have reaffirmed 
the European praise that Miss Stanley’s 
beautiful voice and charming personality 
won, audiences that have heard her with 
the Century Opera Company at the Cen- 
tury Theater in New York, with the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company and in a 
leading réle of “Kuhreigen,” which she 
created when Kienzl’s opera of that name 
was given on one of the visits of the Chi- 
-ago-Philadelphia company to the Metro- 
politan. 

This year New York will for the first 
time hear Miss Stanley in recital, as the 
date of her New York début in the con- 











cert field has been set for Nov. 29. Prior 
to this Miss Stanley will be on a tour 
with the Ellis Grand Opera Company 
that opens in Toledo on Oct. 16 and ends 
in Cincinnati Nov. 4. 


No Gaps in the Back 


“Tt takes so much more than just sing- 
ing to make a successful singer,” Miss 
Stanley says. “One may have a glorious 
voice, but it will mean little or nothing 
without a pleasing personality. So many 
singers never learn the secret of good 
costuming; they do not seem to realize 
the importance of being able to present 
a perfect picture no matter how they 
stand or sit or walk. I will not leave my 
dressing room until I know that every 
detail of my costume is absolutely per- 
fect. 
coming away from their moorings or 
shoe ribbons loosening at a critical time. 
When I turn my back to the audience 
I know for a certainty that there are no 
gaps or awkwardly-hanging folds to spoil 
the effect. Do I never have any accli- 
dents? No; accidents of that kind are 
not accidents, they are the results of 
carelessness.” 

Miss Stanley dislikes crowds. 


I never risk the chance of straps ° 


“When we are on tour I like to slip 
into my hotel or the theater quietly. It 
embarasses me dreadfully to be stared 
at and pointed out. When my work is 
finished I like to come home to my apart- 
ment and keep house. Yes, I adore 
housekeeping. I make a clean division 
between my public and private life. That 
is not to say that I do not bring my work 
home in the sense of studying here, but 
that is just for certain hours, then I am 
free and can go into the kitchen and 
cook, or look over the linen supply or 
order groceries; I like all the details of 
household management,” said this opera 
star, who has a répertoire of thirty réles 
in four languages, “and if one learns to 
do each kind of work in its proper place 
there is not the slightest conflict in hav- 
ing a home and following one’s chosen 
business or profession.” 


Her Mobile Face 


Miss Stanley has one of the most mo- 
bile, fascinating faces I have seen. Light 
and shadow follow each other rapidly as 
she talks or emphasizes a point with her 
beautiful, expressive hands. No two pic- 
tures of her ever look alike of the hun- 
dreds she has had. Her “infinite variety” 
is not the least of Helen Stanley’s mani- 
fold charms. 

Miss Stanley is in the list of those who 
sometimes wish their names were cov- 
ered by copyright. “There is a Helen 
Stanley in burlesque shows—no, I haven’t 
seen her, but I hear of her, oh, frequent- 
ly,” the prima donna laughed. “My press 
clipping bureau is no more discerning 
than it might be, and sometimes I have 
been horrified to get voluminous clip- 
pings about Helen Stanley’s appearance 
in Eagle Bend or Squehawkin in ‘The 
Merry Girls from Broadway.’ Now I’ve 
become accustomed to it, but it still up- 
sets my family.” MAY STANLEY. 


AUSTIN MUSIC FOR FARMERS 


Novel Implements of Percussion Used 
in Texas Band 


AUSTIN, TEx., July 19.—Something 
unique in the way of a band arrived in 
town last Monday to help enliven the 
‘armers’ Institute being held in this 
city. The Wood County Cornfield Band 
is from Mineola, Tex., and probably is 
the only band in the country in which 
the bass drummer uses a gourd for a 
drum stick and the snare drummer uses 
corncobs for beating the snare drum. 
The director is Paul E. Melrose, a native 
of Fall River, Mass., and a graduate of 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

Lois Fox gave delightful programs of 
folk songs and dialect stories at the Bell 
Air Dome last week. On Monday, July 
17, Miss Fox helped entertain the visit 
ing farmers at the home of Prof. and 
Mrs. A. N. McCallum. 

Mrs. Robert Crosby, president of the 
Austin Music Festival Association, and 
Mr. Crosby have gone to Tarpon, on the 
Gulf of Mexico, for a few weeks. 

Katherine Murrie, supervisor of music 
in the Austin public schools, is taking ad- 
vance courses in music and instrumenta- 
‘tion at Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill. G. G. N. 


Miss Chase Gives Opening Recital at 
Peabody Summer School 


BALTIMORE, Mp., July 21.—The first of 
the series of recitals planned for the 
Peabody Summer School was given last 
Friday evening by Eleanor Chase, so- 
prano, the head of the vocal department, 
assisted by Virginia Blackhead, accom- 
panist. Miss Chase sang in a manner 
that was charming. Her program, con- 
sisting of two parts, a group of four 
German and four English songs, was ad- 
mirably arranged, showing to the best 
advantage this young artist’s capabili- 
ties. Miss Chase is the possessor of a 
dramatic soprano of fine purity, volume 
and range, which she handles superbly. 
She sang with a delicacy of phrasing 
and tone balance, demonstrating that her 
highly trained organ was under excellent 
control. 





Alice Nielsen Delights Parkersburg 


(Pa.) Chautauqua Audience 


PARKERSBURG, PA., July 18.—The con- 
cert given last night by Alice Nielsen 
and her supporting artists was a delight- 
ful ending to Parkersburg’s third Chau- 
tauqua. Miss Nielsen’s fine voice and 
charming stage presence held her audi- 
ence through a program of songs, rich 
in beauty and variety, and which were 
given with simple grace and fidelity to 
their meaning that impressed everyone 
with the singer’s sincere artistry. Karl 
Kirk-Smith, ’cellist, and William Red- 
dick, accompanist, added to the delight of 
the program. W. N.S. 
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PLEA FOR BETTER MUSIC IN TALKING MACHINE RECORDS | 
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Prominent Artists Who Appeared at the Victor Concert for the Talking Machine Jobbers at Atlantic City, and Others Seen at the Convention. 
to Right: Reinald Werrenrath, Olive Kline, Frances Hosea, J. S. MacDonald, Lambert Murphy. Center: Emilio De Gogorza. 


W. J. Staats, Alma Gluck, C. G. Child, Mrs. Staats, Efrem Zimbalist 


N an address before the National As- 
sociation of Talking Machine Jobbers 
at Atlantic City, on July 12, C. G. Child, 
head of the recording department of the 
Victor Company, suggested the solution 
of a problem that is confronting manu- 
facturers of records, that is, how to avoid 
glutting the répertoire with the same 
old operatic airs that have been sung 
time and again—now that the field from 
which they are drawn has been practi- 
cally exhausted. 

Mr. Child’s method of facing the prob- 
lem is to create a demand for a newer 
and sterling type of music, by recording 
lieder and concert songs and interesting 
the public in them. In this way the 
scope of the talking-machine is broad- 
ened, the possibilities of additions to the 
répertoire are limitless, and the demand 
for a more serious kind of music is en- 
couraged. 

Said Mr. Child, “We have gone through 
the old grand operas again and again, 
and have been compelled, on account of 
the répertoire of the artists, to make 
repetition after repetition from the won- 
derful old melodies, so that to-day there 
is searcely anything in the bel canto 
school that is not represented in our 
catalog.” 


Concert Songs for the Records 


“But in music, as in our own lives, 
there are many other kinds of food and 
there is a field which is far greater and 
almost limitless in its scope, and that is 
the lieder and concert songs of a great 
number of composers, the principal ones 
being Schumann, Schubert and Brahms, 
and of the present day, Debussy, Chad- 
wick and many others. 

“If you gentlemen would take the time 
to study the programs of the concert 
artists, you would find this kind of music 
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represented in a far greater degree and 
used much more frequently,” continued 
Mr. Child. As one of our artists re- 
marked: Some of the best things mu- 
sically we have done for the Victor meet 
with little or no reception. We find on 
our annual statements of account chat 
cnly a few of the records of the selec- 
tions which seem to have the greatest 
success in our concert work are sold. 
Cannot something be done to awaken an 
interest’ in this music?’ 
A Talk with Caruso 

“T had a long talk with Caruso only 
a short time ago along just these lines. 
I have told you just how seriousiy he 
and all of the other artists take their 
Victor work, and Caruso told me that he 
could not understand why two records 
fiom ‘Germania,’ which he had made for 
us some few years ago, were among the 
poorest selling records in his list. 
Artistically he considered them a great 
credit to himself and he spoke with 
much disappointment of the lack of ap- 
preciation of these and other numbers 
of the same character.” 

“Do you not think that it would be a 
most profitable thing for you yourselves 
to make a close study of the lives and 
work of our great artists and in this way 
be in a position to give your sales forces 
instruction and advice as to bringing for- 
ward records of the kind to which I have 
referred?” he went on to say. 

“We have, during the past three or 
four years, seen several of our great 
artists retire from opera and concert. We 
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have lost one or two by death, and 
while the great majority of our cele- 
brated artists are still in their prime, 
with years of their career before them, 
eventually their places will have to be 
taken by the young singers who are com- 
ing to the front, and it is most urgent 
that. you should try to create an in- 
terest in the work of these new singers 
as it appears in the bulletins and cata- 
logs.” 

““‘We must between us make a demand 
for their records and we must make their 
sales large enough to make their Victor 
accounts of real interest to them. The 
best way to accomplish this is for you 
to familiarize yourselves with this 
music.” 

Concerning the program given by Vic- 
tor artists, as related in MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA last week, Mr. Child said: 

“The concert which has been arranged 
for this evening, not for your entertain- 
ment alone, but for your instruction as 
well, is given to you by some of our great 
artists and our most valuable singers 
who wish to give to you in the program 
a message, not only of the popularity of 
some of the lighter things which they 
have sung, but a message touching on 
really good music.” 


Famous Singers Bring Message 


“Mme. Alma Gluck and her husband, 
Mr. Zimbalist, have broken into their 
summer at Lake Placid, and have come 
all the way to Atlantic City to give this 
message directly to you. Mr. John Mc- 
Cormack has given up his much-needed 
rest at his summer home in Rowayton, 
Conn., to tell you that there are other 
things that he sings besides the light 
ballads of the day. Mr. de Gugorza has 
left his summer home in Bath, Me., and 
comes also to say to you that he wants 
you to hear something that is really 
serious in music. Mr. Zimbalist brings 
you the same message and the soloists 
of the Victor Opera Company whose 
work on the program this evening is con- 
fined entirely to concerted numbers, have 
the same appeal to make. 





On Left, from Left 
On Right, Left to Right: 


“The courtesy of these singers in com 
ing to Atlantic City to sing for you to- 
night is a very great one, and I earnestly 
hope that their message may bring about 
a real effort to take from your record 
racks the good serious music that they 
have recorded for us and give to you) 
sales force some plan whereby this music 
may be played and explained and talked 
of to your customers. 

“Could you not follow closely the con 
cert programs of the artists who appear 
in your various cities and vicinities and 
bring to the attention of your customers 
at these most opportune times, records 
of selections which these artists are to 
sing?” 

“There are fifty-two weeks in the year. 
Would it not be possible each week to 
take some two or three records of the 
class to which I have referred, say one 
artist this week, another artist another 
week, and so on, and have the sales 
people familiarize themselves with thes 
records so that they can present them in 
such a way that interest will be awak 
ened and a demand gradually built up 
for this kind of music, which means so 
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much to us in the future’? 


Send Talking Machines and Records to 
Soldiers on Border 


NEWARK, N. J., July 22.—For th 
recreation of the New Jersey guardsme: 
now serving at the border, Mrs. Flora 
Walter Axelby has begun the collectio: 
of phonographs and records to be sent 
to Arizona. Already over 200 record 
have been received. r. G. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

So old Steinway Hall is to pass, and 
the great piano manufacturing firm, 
friend of all artists, musicians, compos- 
ers, musical critics, is to move uptown to 
a new location. 

What reminiscences old Steinway Hall, 
which has not been used for concert pur- 
poses for some years, bring up! 

I can see it now, un great nights, 
where, in the only box over the orchestra, 
and overlooking the hall, sat the late 
William Steinway in all his glory, look- 
ing in solitary magnificence down on the 
crowd below, which, at most of the re- 
citals, consisted of the musicians and 
music teachers who had borrowed money 
from him, or hoped to. 

There was one point on which the 
genial, broad-minded autocrat was abso- 
lutely remorseless. If he undertook to 
father any artist, singer or player—par. 
ticularly player—or débutante, it was 
heaven help any musician who did not 
use the tickets that he received gratis. 
That musician lost his favor—and, what 
was worse, a chance at his ever open 
pocketbook. : 











* * * 

One night comes particularly before 
me, when the late Rafaeli Joseffy was the 
soloist with the Thomas Orchestra. The 
hal! was packed to suffocation. The heat 
was intense. 

So wonderfully did Joseffy play that 
he had us all enthralled. Not a sound 
escaped from that vast audience while he 
was playing, and when he finished it was 
positively several seconds before the au- 
dience recovered breath. 

One reason was that they saw the 
supposedly cold, rigid Thomas break 
through his reserve, shake hands with 
Joseffy and then embrace him in his 
enthusiasm. 

While, in his later period, Joseffy was 
known only as a pedagogue and editor 
of valuable works on the piano, those 
who can remember him in his prime as 
an artist will agree with me that there 
was a mysterious something to his play- 
ing which appealed to you more than did 
the playing of any other pianist—and I 
have heard them pretty nearly all, be- 
fore and since. 

Joseffy has been compared by many of 
his devotees to Paderewski. But their 
style is different. Paderewski is the 
Slavic temperament and Joseffy’s was 
the mysterious, subtle Semitic. 

There was under all of Joseffy’s play- 
ing a warm human glow that I, for one, 
never found in Paderewski’s playing, 
wonderful as we all acknowledge that 
to be. 

A good deal of Paderewski’s playing 
is unquestionably what some would call 
uncanny, mystic, almost beyond the 
human. Joseffy’s playing never was. It 
was always intensely human—and that 
Was its appeal! 





x * 

Then I remember another night, when 
Adelina Patti, having put out her shin- 
gle, appeared at Steinway Hall and drew 
an audience not sufficiently large to pay 
for the rent of the hall and the gas. 

You may say: “How did that hap- 
pen?” for it was at the time of her great- 
est popularity in New York. 

The reason was simple. Under Maple- 
son’s management at the Academy, when 
she appeared in opera, she was accus- 
tomed to see the house jammed from par- 
quet to gallery. 

Later she came under the management 
of Henry E. Abbey, a well known im- 


presario and at one time manager of the 
Metropolitan. 

They had some differences. In the 
final conversation Mme. Patti declared to 
Mr. Abbey that she realiy did not need a 
manager. All she had to do was to an- 
nounce that she was going to sing some- 
where and the house would be packed. 

Abbey, with characteristic philosophy, 
said: 

“Go ahead, my dear, try it!” 

So Adelina rented Steinway Hall, had 
a few posters printed, asked the news- 
papers to announce her concert, which 
they did in a very modified way, for 
La Diva had eschewed ail expense for 
advertising—she was ever of the most 
economical disposition—and let it go at 
that. 

The result was that she received a les- 
son which I don’t think she ever forgot. 

On the night of her concert—and it 
was a nice night, too—there were not 
three hundred persons in Steinway Hall. 

Then Milady threw up her hands, and 
cried: “Peccavi!” to Abbey, who set to 
work. Being a past grand master in the 
art of publicity, knowing all the ropes 
and having the good will of the press, for 
there was scarcely a reporter to whom 
he had not, at one time or another, done 
a good turn, he roused so much interest 
that the next concert, given under his 
auspices, drew a crowded house. 

From that time on Adelina Patti never 
attempted to be her own manager. 

ok ok a 


Of another night when there was a 
notable concert with a great orchestra, 
chorus and soloists, all memory has faded 
except a reminiscence of Christine Nil- 
son, then well on in years, marching 
down the middle aisle of Steinway Hall, 
with that masculine face of hers, which 
was even then seared with the lines of 
the years. And what a strong face it 
was! What a wonderful carriage she 
had! 

She walked through the audience like 
a queen, conscious of her power, her pop- 
ularity, her position as one of the great- 
est of the world’s renowned artists. 

. 2. «2 

Then I see myself as one of a big 
crowd, jamming Fourteenth street in the 
effort to get into the hall. Newspaper 
men, singers, pianists, teachers, men- 
about-town, society women—the biggest 
crowd, I think, of mixed people that I 
ever remember trying to get into the 
hall on any one night. 

And what do you suppose was the at- 
traction? 

It was the début, as a professional 
singer, of Julia Morosini, the daughter of 
Morosini, the millionaire broker, who 
took care of the affairs of the late Jay 
Gould. 

It was not the fact that she was the 
daughter of the broker of Gould, nor 
was it the fact that such musical educa- 
tion as she had received was at the hands 
of dear, splendid Mme. Murio-Celli, then 
the foremost Italian teacher, with Errani 
in New York. No! The crowd was at- 
tracted because she, a society woman, 
had eloped with her coachman. That 
was the magnet! 

The fashion, you know, has changed. 
To-day they elope with the chauffeur. 
But there were no chauffeurs in those 
days, so Julia did the next best thing 
and went off with the coachman. 

New York not being so big—it was be- 
fore a clever social adventurer had dis- 
covered the Four Hundred she was the 
sensation of the day. 

She had not much voice, nor much tal- 
ent. She sang a few things fairly well, 
as a school girl would, and then we all 
went out into the street to refresh our- 
selves spiritually and physically, at 
Liichow’s, across the road. 

And the word went out, among the 
newspaper men, to “let her down easy,” 
for there was nothing to squash! 

Well, she had her one night of glory, 
with the applause of friends, loads of 
flowers. Then she gradually disappeared 
from sight and, if I remember rightly, 
she and her husband did not, as the story 
goes, “live happily ever after.” 

* * * 





So I could go on telling you stories of 
old Steinway Hall, which was certainly, 
at that time, the center. of music, outside 
of opera, in New York. 

One more night comes to my mind, by 
the bye, that on which a pianist of great 
reputation in England appeared and fell 
down here. I will call her Mme. X. She 
was the wife of the music critic of the 
London Times. 

She was a charming woman, a thor- 
ough and sincere musician, and a pianist 
of unusual attainment. But she was not 
a great artist in the sense of the great 
artists who were in this country at the 
time, or in the sense of those who in 
years past had visited us. She could not 
stand the comparison. 

So she fell down, and after a few con- 
certs at which she was kindly and gen- 
erously assisted by the Steinways she 
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returned to England very much dis- 
heartened. 

I tell you this story for the reason that 
I think that this was the first time when 
a distinct verdict was rendered by the 
music-loving public of New York to the 
effect that its standard had become 
higher than that which obtained in Eng- 
land, and even in France. In Germany, 
of course, it was different. 

And it certainly showed the English 
that we were not in the condition of 
barbaric ignorance, musically, that they 
really believed us to be. We did not 
need musical missionaries, however 
worthy. 

We were prepared to accept and pay 
very liberally those who came, but only 
if they were artists of the highest rank. 

- -— © 


The first concerts given under the au- 
spices of the Civic League, with Walter 
Henry Rothwell as conductor, at popular 
prices, in Madison Square Garden, ap- 
pear to have been eminently successful, 
in spite of the fact that for the time of 
the year the programs were a little 
heavy. Probably Rothwell, who, you 
know, was for many years director of 
the St. Paul Symphony Society, could 
not resist the temptation to show that 
he is a symphony conductor of ability and 
deserves to rank with the best. 

The success of these concerts brings to 
a happy conclusion the long and tireless 
work of Martha Maynard, one of those 
women who often are little known but to 
whose devotion, certainly in the field of 
music, we owe so much. 

It was she who worked at the scheme 
of giving such concerts and finally was 
enabled to enlist support from _ public- 
spirited citizens; and so we have, in the 
summer, a form of entertainment, at 
popular prices, much needed. 

Isn’t it curious, when we speak of the 
summer we think that all New Yerkers 
are out of town, whereas it is only a 
small percentage who can get away and 
do get away? Then, we never realize 
that in the summer New York is the 
Mecca of tens of thousands of persons 
from all over the country who come to 
the cosmopolis to spend their vacation 


and to whom such concerts are a God 
send. 
* K * 

Looking at the program of one of these 
concerts 1 find the name of the soloist in 
very large type, while the name of the 
poor conductor is barely visible. 

Well, in a program where they spell 
Massenet’s name wrong much must be 
charged to the printer. 

Last season [| was one of those who 
took up the question of unduly starring 
the conductor and saying that it had gone 
to a point where, in the operatic as well 
as in the symphonic field, it was working 
badly. 

Now, in the case of the Civic concerts 
the pendulum has swung the other way 
and the soloist is starred, whereas the 
conductor, upon whose shoulders rested 
three-quarters of the work of the eve- 
ning, is barely accorded recognition. 

Maybe in future this will be remedied. 

The questions of type and the sizes of 
type have always been the cause not only 
of discussion but of trouble and war 
among the artists. 

You remember when Godowsky re- 
fused to play at the Biltmore concerts 
because Caruso’s name was in larger type 
than his own. Godowsky said at that 
time that he stood up for the standing of 
the pianist as being fully equal to the 
standing of any tenor ever born. 

Apropos of soloists and symphony con- 
certs, I think it was Finck of the Eve- 
ning Post who said the other day that 
the general feeling, both in Paris and 
Berlin, is against having soloists at such 
concerts. 

That would rather indorse what I be- 
lieve is the attitude of Dr. Muck, the con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony, who sim- 
ply accepts soloists at his symphony con- 
certs as a concession to managerial neces- 
sity, but not because he believes in it or 
likes it. 

+ K K 

This is supposed to be the “silly sea- 
son”; though, for a good many of us who 
have to look after the happiness of others, 
it is a pretty serious season, what with 
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sharks on the séashore, an epidemic 
among the children in New York City 
and elsewhere, the thermometer ’way 
over the eighties, with corresponding hu- 
midity. 

However, there is always one thing 
that comes up in this, the silly season. 
I think you can trace it steadily year 
after year on the editorial page of the 
Times and other papers. 

It is a discussion as to the crying need 
of a national anthem. 

Then it is that all those who have ever 
composed one write their opinions on the 
subject. Then there are those who stand 
up for “Dixie,” and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and “America.” And the dis- 
cussion always ends—nowhere! 

It is a great question whether this 
country will ever have a national air 
until, through some stress, some great 
catastrophe, perhaps a war which in.- 
volves us all, we get together and out of 
that stress and catastrophe a great na- 
tional anthem will be born. 

It is not going to be made and thrown 
upon us. 

To have a national anthem the unas- 
similated elements in the country must 
be thoroughly mixed. We are not yet a 
nation in the sense that the English, Ger- 
mans, Italians, French, Russians, Span- 
iards are. 

Furthermore, national anthems are 
born in times of great upheaval when 
men’s very souls are stirred. That is 
how Koerner’s song, “The Sword,” came 
to Germany in the time of Napoleon I. 
That is how “Ca Ira” and the “Marseil- 
laise” came out of the French Revolu- 
tion, “Die Wacht am Rhine” out of the 
German-Franco War in 1870. 

Our own “Dixie” came out of the Civil 
War, as did “John Brown’s Body.” 

So, if you want a national anthem that 
will mean something you must wait— 
wait for the terrible time that will give 
you the stress and the heat and the agany 
and the misery and the horror that will 
produce it. 

Till that time comes all the good peo- 
ple that are writing national anthems 
may possess their souls in peace, for they 
will not produce it. 

* * * 

Again comes the cry, “What is the 
matter with Kansas?” 

I say this because recently the news- 
papers have been printing a story to the 
effect that in order to become more pro- 
ficient as a violinist a certain Mark Sand- 
fort, a member of an orchestra in Wich- 
ita, had a piece of flesh taken from each 
of his fingers, when the incisions were 
drawn together and sewed with horse- 
hair. Sandfort thought his execution 
was not as good as he desired it to be, 
so he thought he’d have his fingers whit- 
tled down. 

The physicians say that they believe 
that it is the first time such an operation 
has ever been performed. My own judg- 
ment is that it will be the last. 

It recalls to my mind a certain Italian 
who, out on the Pacific Coast, conceived 
the brilliant idea of cutting the tendons 
between the fingers of the hands so as to 
get a broader grasp of the piano key- 
board. He cut a good many tendons, but 
did not produce a single pianist of any 
note. 

What happened to bring his enterprise 
to a conclusion I don’t know, for cer- 
tainly so long as there were tendons and 
fools he might have gone on during the 
course of his natural life. 

There will always be people who will 
follow any crazy idea in their eagerness 
to win success. They do not realize that 
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three-quarters of all the battle to be won 
is in the mind, and not in the body. 

If a person has not got the soul of an 
artist, whittling his fingers or splitting 
the tendons or sewing horsehair into 
them will not make him such. 

However, there is one scheme which, 
if it could be perfected, would make the 
fortune of any man. 


I do not mean the invention of a cur? 
for baldness. I mean the invention of 
machine that will reduce the size of some 
persons’ heads. 

Personally I would patronize him and 
send him any number of the musicians 
I know. 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 
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Hot Weather Forces Buffalo Male Singers to Remove Their Coats 
During Matinee Program at Assembly—Splendid Operatic Con- 
cert by July Soloists and Local Forces—Horztio Connell Proves 
a Strong Addition to the Faculty 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 24.—The past 
week at Chautauqua has been notable for 
the appearance of the Guido Chorus of 
Buffalo, the operatic concert, by far the 
best miscellaneous concert of the season, 
and the recitals of Sol Marcosson, Ernest 
Hutcheson and Horatio Connell. The first 
event of the week and one of consider- 
able importance was the annual faculty 
concert on the night of the 17th, by the 
heads of each department. Director Hal- 
lam had general supervision of the occa- 


sion. Henry B. Vincent opened the pro- 
gram with a Persian Suite by Stoughton, 
and his organ combinations were quite 
successful in bringing out the orientalism 
of the piece. 

Charles C. Washburn sang a group of 
three songs, beginning with Handel’s 
“Come and Trip It,” which gave him op- 
portunity to display his agility in florid 
passages. He has remarkable flexibility. 
His command of mezza voce and dra- 
matic shading was shown in “Darkness 
and Light,” by Tirindelli. His final num- 
ber was Homer’s “Last Leaf,” a descrip- 
tive song, the sort of thing in which 
Mr. Washburn excels. 

Sol Marcosson played two movements 
of the D Minor Concerto of Wieniawski. 
The Romanze was given with feeling and 
the Gypsy finale was rendered with real 
gypsy abandon. Interest centered mainly 
min Horatio Connell, who made his Chau- 
tauqua début on this occasion, singing 
“Traum durch die Di&mmerung” by 
Strauss, “Der Gartner” by Wolf, “In 
Questa Tomba Oscura” by Beethoven, 
and “A Warning” by Mozart. Mr. Con- 
nell’s baritone is clear and pleasing and 
his vocalization finished. His German 
songs were sung con amore and there 
was agreeable contrast between the noble 
singing of “In Questa Tomba Oscura” 
and the delightful Mozart song. Ernest 
Hutcheson played the Sonata “Appas- 
sionata” of Beethoven. He was in excel- 
lent form, and he went into the heart of 
the composition, revealing its beauties 
through his unusual interpretative 
power. Fred G. Shattuck played excel- 
lent accompaniments. 


Guido Chorus at Chautauqua 


The Guido Chorus of Buffalo sang to 
a big house on Wednesday afternoon. 
It was an unusually hot day and the 
audience sympathized with the chorus in 
their removing their coats and singing in 
their shirt sleeves. The weather and the 
costume affected the club’s performance 
not at all and some good work was done. 
The attacks were without a fault and the 
shading remarkable. The _ crescendos 
were artistically done. The program was 
interesting, comprising “The Dawn” by 
Hammond, “Viking Song” by Coleridge- 
Taylor, and the “Recessional” by Seth 
Clark. This was particularly well done 
and is a worthy composition by the di- 
rector of the Chorus. “Omnipotence” by 
Schubert was sung with power and ex- 
pression, Mme. Carolyn Ortmann of the 
Chautauqua quartet for July singing the 
solo. “Twilight” by Dudley Buck, and 
“The Piper of Dundee” were both much 
liked and the sprightly “Piper” brought 
forth an encore. Beschnitt’s “Dreams,” 
with baritone solo by Charles McCreary, 
was an effective bit of work and Ran- 
degger’s “Hark, the Horn” and Sullivan’s 
“Lost Chord” closed the program. Sid- 
ney Wertimer gave “A Spirit Flower” 
by Campbell-Tipton,” “Monotone” by 
Cornelius and “Longing” by Worden. 
He is a young man with an excellent 
tenor. Charles McCreary sang the Pro- 
logue to “I Pagliacci.” 

The operatic concert on Friday night. 
July 21, was the high-water mark of 
achievement for this season’s quartet, 
and the Chautauqua Choir/and Orchestra. 
The Orchestra has made progress by 
bounds since its first appearance and 
Dlayed its selections from “Madama 
Butterfly” with color and excellent effect. 
also aiding in the choral presentation of 
“Barcarolle”’ from the “Tales of Hoff- 


mann’”’and the March from “Tannhiauser.” 
The Chorus sang in good style and with 
brilliancy at the climax of the March. 
Sol Marcosson played the “Meditation” 
from “Thais” with warmth of feeling 
and followed with the Hoffman “Trepak,” 
which he did in a scintillating manner. 
Lewis James sang the Flower Song 
from “Carmen” capitally. especially his 
high tones. Beatrice MacCue, fresh from 
her Ocean Grove concert, sang “Voce di 
Donna” from “La Gioconda,” and her 
richness of quality and her dramatic 
power were both well disciosed. Mme. 
Carolyn Ortmann, despite the fact that 
she is just recovering from the shock 
occasioned by her husband’s serious ac- 
cident two weeks ago, has done nothing 
so well as the Aria from “Der Freis- 
chutz.” Her voice was pure and clear 
and she sang the sustained passages of 
the Prayer with smoothness and worked 
up to the climaxes with fine fervor. Ed- 
win Swain, a decided favorite with the 
Chautauqua audiences, sang the “Torea- 
dor Song” from Carmen, and did it with 
a ringing style that was vastly popular. 


Three Artist Recitals 


The first artist recital of the week was 
given by Sol Marcosson, who played a 
fine program on Tuesday afternoon, 
July 18. His accompanist was Mrs. Coxia 
Hynson Case of Texarkana, Tex. 


Ernest Hutcheson’s first recital drew 
an unusually large crowd to Higgins 
Hall and the assembly was highly pleased 
with his Schumann interpretations. 
Highly poetical he was, and his limitless 
technical resources and his pearly touch 
stood him in good stead. The “Kinder- 
scenen” he gave with such simplicity and 
ingenuousness that everybody was de- 
lighted. The remainder of his program 
consisted of the Novelette in E, No. 7, 
“Des Abends,”’ which produced a real 
feeling of calm, “Grillen” and the Fan- 
tasie, Op. 17. The first movement was 
played with feeling, the march move- 
ment was done with vigor and the quiet 
and poetic close was likewise interpreted 
with regard for the sentiment. 


Connell’s First Chautauqua Recital 


Horatio Connell’s first recital was an 
artistic event that attracted considerable 
attention and the audience was large and 
representative. Those who heard him at 
the faculty concert were even more 
greatly pleased by his work on the after. 
noon of the 21st, and it was evident that 
in him a finished artist had been added 
to the Chautauqua faculty. He gave an 
interesting program containing Italian, 
French, German and English songs, cov- 
ering a wide range. The simplicity and 
charm of the old song, “Meet Me by 
Moonlight” was well brought out, and in 
fine contrast was the florid recitative and 
aria from “The Creation.” The Schubert 
songs were among the best things that 
Mr. Connell did. The Franz songs were 
sung with fine style and the French song 
“L’Heure Exquise” was so delightfully 
done it had to be repeated. He gave 
a strikingly expressive interpretation of 
Loewe’s “Tom the Rhymer,” and nothing 
could have been more taking than his 
singing of Levey’s “Daddy and Babsy,” 
a very sprightly little number. Alto- 
gether Mr. Connell proved himself an 
artist of rare culture and intelligence. 


Two organ recitals of unusual interest 
were given on the afternoons of the 19th 
and the 20th by Mr. Norman Nairn of 
Rochester. Mr. Nairn is skilled in the 
technique of the organ and a well-bal- 
anced musician. He is director of the 
University of Rochester Glee Club. He 
gave an Improvisation on a Theme 
chosen from several submitted by Chau- 
tauqua people before the recital began. 
He selected one of four measures sent 
in by Robert D. W. Adams of Warren, 
Pa. On Thursday his improvisation on 
“The Storm,” in addition to all the thun- 
ders and lightnings, contained four of the 
themes submitted at the recital on Tues- 
day and all of which he wove in with ex- 
ceeding deftness. T. G. 
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Most Picturesque and Unconven- 
"4 ventional of Musicians—A 
4 Joyous Embodiment of Per- 
: petual Youth—Charm of a 
Vigorous and _ Invigorating 
Mind and Personality—Sig- 
nificance of His Contributions 
of to Art 
4 By CHARLES L. BUCHANAN 


[The author of this article, Mr. 
Buchanan, has had an intimate acquaint- 
; unceship with Percy Grainger ever since 
cal the latter came to this country. His 
analysis of Mr. Grainger’s personality is 
ge based, therefore, on close study and the 
a sults of his observations will undoubt- 
edly throw a new light on the engaging 
individuality of the Australian pianisi 

and composer. | 




















HERE are certain:artists who stand A 
out of the rank and file of every } 

decade or generation or whatever one 
ought to call it by reason of some ex- : 
traordinary degree of charm, strength, 
vividness of appeal. This does not for a 
moment mean that they are not competed 
with and often excelled for this or that 
particular quality by a dozen or more of 
their contemporaries; it means that they 
are in possession of that occult and in- 
definable something that sends a tingle 
through us when we encounter it, in a 
word, that something we call genius. 
And be it noted that the word genius 
does not necessarily imply perfection of 
workmanship. It may include perfection 
of workmanship, but what it really at- 
tempts to define is a kind of essence, a 
something beyond art, a radiating, com- 
pelling power, which is perhaps psycho- 
logical in its origin and which is surely 
ultimate in its appeal. Whatever else 
it is, we know it is an indefinable differ- 
ing from the rest. It is a knack of in- 
teresting us. It is the thing that fills 
a Paderewski concert to overflowing, even 
when that pianist’s playing is deficient 
(as it sometimes is) in quality. It is 
the thing that made Olive Fremstad’s 
Isolde and Briinnhilde the greatest his- 
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Photographic Studies of 
Percy Grainger. The 
Upper Left Hand Pic- 
ture Shows Him in His 
Apartment (Photograph 
© Bain News Service). 
The Oval Picture Is 
Considered to Be One 
of the Best Likenesses 
of the Young Composer 
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r a hibit: (Photo © by Aimé Du- 
| trionic exhibitions of her time. It is the pont). The Lower Pic- 
thing, I believe, that interests us in ; i 
Percy Grainger. ture Shows Him with 
More than any artist that I have ever His Mother, His Con. 
} known, Grainger represents the sheer 


stant Companion Since 
His Arrival in This 
Country (Photo © by 
Aimé Dupont). 


enjoyableness of living. He seems te go 
. ta through life in a perpetual leaping ec- 
stasy. His personality is a sort of bub- 
bling, golden effervescence. When he 
comes upon the stage he seems to bring 
1 clear, keen, sunny atmosphere with 
him. People condescendingly speak of 
the youthfulness of his moods, as though 
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= youth were a something to be ashamed ways a unique individual 
_= and repudiated. These people are ity since the advent of 
—— acking an instinctive appreciation of Percy Grainger The 
f = the gist of the entire matter. Grainger kind of music he plays, 
= of a type which never grows old, an the way he plays it and 
= eternally beautiful, buoyant type, which the glow that seems to 
= renin not, it is true, come quite as close rest about his personality 
= 0 US as certain other types, but which about legends of youth, of bright, un- alone a quality of incalculable precious- is as blithe, breezy and optimistic as a 
- = nd aoe fancy, — our envy tiring adventures and self-assurance ness. That it is his dominant note goes morning in middle May. 
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] = er the enchantments of his ten miracu- it one of the most astounding and ex- acrobatic ecstacy. To oo Grainger has been told of how Grainger borrowed 
= us fingers achieved an utter emancipa-_ hilarating exhibitions I have ever sat tossing great masses of tone about and 4 penknife from someone in the audience 
3 = Pad from the confines of the obvious. before; not—this point must be empha- beating great chords out of the piano is and set out to rectify the recalcitrant 
= ‘aderewski represents a sort of cy-  sized—because it is any greater or as to think irresistibly of some rather im- 2nd disconcerting member of the key- 
n= ‘opean travail; a beauty at once more’ great from a standpoint of technical pro- pertinent young God wallowing with a board. But what you never could tell in 
= ure and more poignant probably never ficiency as some other performances, but superb contempt for peril in huge, roll- thousand years is the inquisitive boyish 
e= unded from a piano. But it is the merely because it annihilates academic ing waters. People who observe only  SPirit_with which he went about the mat- 
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= ireadbare nerves. Josef Hofmann, for the indomitable strength and the kind of and invigorating  abilit to roject moment, at any rate, as much interested 
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= ithos and a massive, tragic intensity, it. Grainger impresses one as though wh the : consider his lack of the lies er mechanism of the piano as he had been a 
L as I see it, the greatest all-’round he were doing whatever he does for the t hey ealtition of human vies ’ moment previous in bringing an extraord- 
= anist, so to speak, before the public first time; the sense of freshness, of enn all the sense of mm i The inarily propulsive and provocative music 
er = -day. But when Grainger comes upon spontaneity is retained, and to those of uae . anne sehen’ ton ‘refuted out of it. It was the sort of ingenious 
= € concert stage to play us the Grieg us who have lost a little of our early But. after all. if any one artist con- interest he displayed one night at my 
= d Tschaikowsky concertos or one of ardor in the routine and perfunctori- tained in himself ae thing that art ome some months later, when, in the 
= s own bits of dancing sunshine like ness of incessant year-in-year-out con- h: 1 to giv wr sh 4 nll , Pond midst of his spinning the most exquisite 
= Shepherd’s Hey,” we encounter some- cert-going, this quality in Grainger of , Regain Dread panes y yore _ i and elaborate theories on some particu- 
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connect an arm from the back of a very 
valuable hundred-year-old chair. He 
seemed to be going about the matter in 
the spirit of an impartial and very un- 
self-conscious scientific investigator, One 
would not be surprised to find him at 
some stereotyped social function of one 
sort or another sitting in a corner whit- 
tling a stick. 

All of which does not for a moment 
mean that Grainger goes out of his way 
to create a sense of being different from 
the rest. Far from it. Anyone less con- 
scious of effect, of self—to use another 
word, less premeditated—I have never 
known. But there is a quality in Grain- 
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ger—I know not precisely how to define 
it—that is alien both to our notion of 
the stereotyped artistic temperament and 
to our notion of the stereotyped human 
being. He is pre-eminently irreconcilable 
with what we call consistency. For in- 
stance, there are times when you would 
say that Grainger was predominantly of 
a practical type of mind, that, in other 
words, he was chiefly interested in the 
scientific aspects of his art. 


Incessant Curiosity 


One is disposed to think this in view 
of his inordinate interest in the mechan- 
ism of music, and his incessant curiosity 
regarding new mechanical inventions and 
new musicial instruments. Another mo- 
ment and you might suppose him a kind 
of irresponsib'e barbarian, a sort of leg- 
endary creature, a combination of Peter 
Pan, Puck, Pierrot and an entire tribe 
of primitive peoples rolled into one. You 
can fancy him absent-mindedly strolling 
off with curious aboriginees, living in 
straw huts and lolling about with scanty 
attire in lazy, luxuriant lands. His con- 
versation is kaleidoscopic, fantastic, in- 
credible. Theories, rarefied distinctions, 
imperceptible points of view churn about 
in it like gaily colored pin-wheels in a 
temperate, congenial summer breeze. I 
have stood on a street corner of a June 
evening listening to Grainger talk from 
twenty minutes to seven to twenty min- 
utes to nine, and I am bound to say it 
was one of the most enthralling, intense 
pleasures I have ever known. He is a 
perpetual contradiction. He does not 
like this merely because he likes that. 
His tastes almost border at times on the 
incongruous. For instance, I would have 
sworn that if there was one composer 
above all others whom Grainger would 
have enthusiastically indorsed it would 
have been Moussorgsky. Much to my 
amazement, he told me that he consid- 
ered Moussorgsky quite negligible. And 
in the next breath (incredible appraisal!) 
he ranked Gounod a great musician. I 
have heard him call the Spanish com- 
poser, Albeniz, the most significant com- 
poser for the piano since Chopin, and I 
believe he considers Delius the greatest 
living composer. 

Discrepancies and incongruities of this 
sort lead some people to suspect Grain- 
ger of insincerity. I myself think that 
without being absolutely conscious of it, 
he does occasionally astound for the 
sheer sake of astounding. But I really 
think that this is an inevitable result 
of the inexhaustible vitality of his in- 
terests. One point of view is merely a 
spring-board from which to project him- 
self to another, and sometimes you find 
your intelligence left panting in the rear 
of his blooming, precipitant, speculative 
energy. You are confronted by one who 
is at once the most intimate of human 
beings and the most alien of human be- 
ings, the most democratic and the most 
exclusive, by one whom you could no 
more analyze and define than you could 
analyze a perfume or define a sunbeam. 


Resemblance to Yeats 


For some reason or another his type 
of intelligence irresistibly recalls to me 
the poet W. B. Yeats. There is some- 
thing of the same recondite quality in it, 
the same curious pre-occupation with 
super-subtle instances and exquisite dis- 
tinctions. But where Grainger differs 
from any artist that I have ever known 
is in the unique combination he achieves 
between the last degree of a sophisticated 
astuteness and an absolutely elemental 
open-airiness. A¢sthetician to an almost 
finicky degree in one breath, he is as 
frankly obvious as a slap-stick comedian 
in another. He is enthusiastically in 
favor of the intricate music of Schon 
berg, Ornstein, Debussy, Ravel, Scott, 
etc., and yet in his own music he is usu- 
ally lucid, vigorous and sentimental. For 
all his familiarity with the class room, 


he is essentially an out-of-doors type. 
He seems to walk perpetually under blue 
skies and to carry a tangle of frolicking 
golden winds-about with him. His sense 
of humor—incidentally, one of his dom- 
inant characteristics—is enormous. | I 
have seen him to go into spasms of 
laughter (literally) over the extraord- 
inary humor of Mr. George Moore, and 
yet I know no one with whom I would 
rather share the particular quality of 
a George M. Cohan variety show or a 
Golcberg cartoon. 

All of which is an inevitable reflex of 
the Percy Grainger, pianist and com- 
poser, who evokes as much enthusiasm 
out of a room full of lolling, pipe-smok- 
ing Yale and Harvard undergraduates 
with his playing of the Bach-Busoni Pre- 
lude and Fugue as the New ‘ork Phil- 
harmonic receives for its playing of 
Dvorak’s “New World” or Tschaikow- 
sky’s Sixth Symphony. I do not for a 
moment compare the intrinsic and ulti- 
mate value of these two dissimilar kinds 
of enthusiasm. But I believe that art is 
broad enough to contain both kinds, and 
I am not sure but that both kinds are 
equally indispensable. 

But, you may ask, what, precisely and 
quite aside from this matter of person- 
ality, is the significance of Grainger 
from a standpoint of sheer, unadulter- 
.ated music? What is the intrinsic value 
of his contribution to an already over- 
flowing musical epoch? Can we accord 
him the highest recognition in an age 
which has seen the very fundamentals of 
musical precedent assaulted, uprooted 
and overthrown by the astoundingly in- 
tricate music of a Schénberg, an Orn- 
stein, a Stravinsky? 


New Point of View 


I am not sure that we can claim a de- 
cisive significance for any one particular 
characteristic of Grainger’s: Taking 
him at his sum total, so to speak, I be- 
lieve he brings a new point of view into 
classical music. 

I know that heredity has gone tem- 
porarily out of fashion, but I am in- 
clined, nevertheless, to attribute to hered- 
ity exclusively whatever amount of sig- 
nificance Grainger may possess. I think 
that the two determining factors in his 
career are very concretely and conclu- 
sively represented by Grainger’s mother, 
herself an accomplished musician, and 
Grainger’s father, an eminent architect 
and civil engineer. Here, I think, we 
have the secret of the incongruous and 
perhaps unprecedented combination 
Grainger represents of musician and ma- 
chinist, poet and mathematician, phil- 
osopher and baggage master. 

At the last rehearsal of his new suite 
in this city just previous to its per- 
formance at the Norfolk Festival, Grain- 
ger, besides playing the piano part and 
instructing the instrumentalists in their 
novel duties, spent hours of arduous 
shirt-sleeve labor in repairing, perfect- 
ing, unpacking and repacking the new 
and highly complicated instruments of 
a percussive nature that had only just 
in the nick of time arrived from their 
manufacturer in Chicago. Somehow you 
could hardly fancy Ornstein, Schénberg 
or Stravinsky up to their elbows in work 
of this kind, but it all seemed part and 
parcel of this ambidextrous, ingenious 
jack-of-all-trades. As I have before 
said (and I believe this point cannot be 
sufficiently emphasized), Grainger is a 
kind of scales. Sometimes the balance 
leans in favor of fifty-five per cent sci- 
ence to forty-five per cent art, and some- 
times in favor of forty-five per cent sci- 
ence to fifty-five per cent art. The sym- 
pathy with manual labor and the execu- 
tive ability so obvious in Grainger are 
qualities which we are not accustomed 
to associate with the artistic tempera- 
ment. 

Grainger, in other words, is a com- 
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posite type of artist in contradistinction 
to the type of artist which stands def- 
initely for one point of view, one en- 
vironment, one pre-natal influence. 1 
cannot find that contingency has been to 
any extent a vital influence in the shap- 
ing of his career. For instance, his sym- 
pathy with folk-music is far from being 
a result of his meeting with Grieg. As 
a matter of fact, I am almost inclined 
to believe that Grieg received a more 
powerful psychological impact from 
Grainger than Grainger received from 
Grieg. Grieg was already a dying man 
when they met in London, and Grainger’s 
personality must have served as a sort 
of momentary oxygenation to his failing 
vitality. That he chose Grainger to 
play his Concerto at the Leeds Festival 
is significant. What is not generally 
known is the fact that just previous to 
Grieg’s death it had been decided that 
they were to tour the Continent together, 
Grainger playing the Concerto and some 
of the smaller piano pieces, Grieg con- 
ducting his orchestral compositions. 

But the qualities which attracted Griey 
to Grainger are only one side of Grain- 
ger. What I see in Grainger is a new 
age expressing itself. With all his par- 
tiality for what is vague, sensuous, subtle 
and ingratiating in art, he is, neverthe- 
less, to me the incarnation of the bustle, 
the ‘activity, the cheeky, breezy, informal 
quality of young lands and new veoples. 
A young land gave him birth (he was 
born thirty-three years ago at Brighton, 
Melbourne, Australia), and he has re- 
peatedly told me how congenial he finds 
the atmosphere of Canada and the United 
States. Curiously enough, I remember 
that when I first heard him play his 
Australian song I seemed to hear a mu- 
sic eminently American in its spirit. | 
spoke to Grainger about it, and he told 
me that he had already noticed the sim- 
ilarity in it to what he felt to be our 
American atmosphere. At first I did not 
attach any particular significance to the 
matter, but later I began to realize how 
acutely it bore on a certain phase of 
Grainger. For Grainger represents, I 
think, to a modified degree, something 
of the position in music that Whitman 
occupies in literature. I do not for a 
moment compare the relative value of 
their respective contributions. I merely 
call attention to the similarity of their 
points of view. 

I hesitate to use the word democratic 
in relation to Grainger, for the next 
moment he is likely to express some 
highly spiced and very super-precious 
point of view that one could no more 
reconcile with democracy than one could 
reconcile caviare with buckwheat cakes 
and sausages. But Grainger has brought 
into classical music a sane, genial, but 
none the less positive insurgency. He 
amalgamates the music hall with the 
concert stage. His music is written in 
the most emancipated forms of composi- 
tion. One can hardly fancy him work 
ing within the academic confines of the 
symphony or the sonata. He has taken 
various British and Irish folk-musics, 
harmonized them, orchestrated them and 
given them a world-wide reputation. His 
“Shepherd’s Hey” is probably the most 
frequently played composition in_ the 
<nglish concert halls of to-day. We all 
know his very beautiful and universally 
admired “Irish Tune from County Der- 
ry,” to which he appends the following 
note: 

“For the following beautiful air I have 
to express my very grateful acknowledg- 
ment to Miss J. Ross of New Town, 
Limarady, in the County of London- 
derry lady who has made a large 
collection of the popular unpublished 
melodies of the county, which she has 
very kindly placed at my disposal, and 
which has added very considerably 
to the stock of tunes which I had 
previously acquired from that _ still 
very Irish county. I say still very 
Irish, for though it has been planted 
for more than two centuries by English 
and Scottish settlers, the old Irish race 
still forms the great majority of its 
peasant inhabitants; and there are few 
if any, countries in which, with less 
foreign admixture, the ancient melodies 
of the county have been so extensively 
preserved. The name of the tune un- 
fortunately was not ascertained by Miss 
Ross, who sent it to me with the simple 
remark that it was ‘very old,’ in the 
correctness of which statement I have 
no hesitation in expressing my per*‘ect 
concurrence.” 





[Continued on page 11] 
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[Continued from page 10] 


But these compositions by no means 
represent the significance of Grainger. 
Grainger’s contribution to the musical 
activities of to-day consists, I believe, in 
his restless, highly inventive, quick- 
silver-like inquisitiveness—precisely the 
quality which damaged my chair. He is 
perpetwally experimenting with new 
combinations of instruments, new kinds 
of instruments, new forms of composi- 
tion. He is perpetually alive. So, for 
that matter, are Tschaikowsky, Wagner, 
Ornstein, etc. But these men are alive 
with qualities essentially artistocratic, 
almost exclusively classical. Grainger 
jumbles up the various ingredients that 
form part of classical music, folk-music, 
music-hall music and gives it to you in 
the sedate precincts of Carnegie Hall and 


elsewhere. He puts instruments into a 
symphony orchestra that have never 
been there before. His contribution to 


this branch of music is enormous. And 
yet, how inevitable it all seems once he 
has accomplished it. 


Introduction of New Instruments 


For years you may have wondered (J 
know I have) why the composer of so- 
called classical music did not utilize the 
kinds of instruments usually associated 
with music of a lighter nature. I re- 
member a number of years ago when 
Belasco presented his “Girl of the Golden 
West,” I was instantaneously struck by 
the thrilling and indescribably beautiful 
effect he achieved in creating atmosphere 
from a hidden quartet of men’s voices 
to an accompaniment of banjos and man- 
dolins. The songs of the days of ’49 
such as “Camptown Races,” “Wait for 
the Wagon,” “Clementine” never sound- 
ed so beautiful as they sounded in that 
production, and one might have sup- 
posed that when Puccini set out to turn 
Belasco’s play into an opera he would 
not have failed to take a hint or so from 
this so very appropriate musical effect 
Not for a moment. When “The Girl” 
appeared at the Metropolitan every bit 
of characteristic color had been elim- 
inated. Grainger, I dare swear, would 
have appropriated Belasco’s atmosphere 
with avidity. His new suite, “In a Nut- 
shell,” completed for the Norfolk Fes- 
tival, exploits with a superb and exhil- 
arating dexterity a number of new per: 
cussive instruments made by Deagan of 
Chicago and never before used in clas- 


sical music. Grainger believes thar 
these instruments offer marvelous pos- 
sibilities to the modern composer, and 


it is impossible not to agree with him 
when one hears the “Marimbaphone” and 
the “Nabimba.” 

Take this latter instrument, for ex- 
ample. It is played with hammers of 
different strength, one strength for the 
bass, one for the middle register, one, a 
tiny one, for the treble. The effect of 
the instrument is an indescribable com- 
bination of a tone at once sharp and 
yet sustained. There is a reedy quality 
in it which suggests a wind instrument, 
particularly in the bass. From a dis- 
tance one might think he was listening 
to a rather throaty bass-clarinet. 

Grainger is planning a suite for piano 
anc percussive instruments alone—bells, 
cymbals, drums, marimbaphones, nabim- 
ba, etc. His sympathy’ with the amateur 
is manifest in his utilization of the banjo, 
the mandolin and the guitar. His com- 
positions are arranged and rearranged 
interminably (“dished ap,” is the char- 


acteristic expression he uses) for vari- 
ous informal combinations of instru- 
ments. In a catalog which I happen 


to have at hand I find his “Molly on the 
Shore” scored for full orchestra, string 
orchestra, theater orchestra, string quar- 
tet (I distinctly remember a stirring per- 
formance of it by the Kneisels) and piano 
and violin. The spirit back of this mu- 
sic, with its marked tendency for part 
writing—a very democratic polyphony— 
S a spirit of care-free, happy-go-lucky, 
ilmost amateurish good-fellowship. 


——— 





Everything about his music—the very 
look of it—is a repudiation of conven- 
tion. Take the titles, for instance, and 
the various indications regarding expres- 
sion, time and volume of sound. Open 
his music at random and you are con- 
fronted by so amusing a series of direc- 
tions as “soften,” “louden,” “tune to the 
fore,” “speed at will,” “wayward but 
not draggish,” and (I think this one 
particularly amusing) “slow off lots.” 
He describes the first movement in his 
suite, “Arrival Platform Humlet,” as fol- 
lows: “Awaiting arrival of belated train, 
bringing one’s sweetheart trom foreign 
parts; the sort of thing one hums to 
one’s self as an accompaniment to one’s 
tramping feet as one happily, excitedly 








passes up and down the Arrival Plat- 
form.” 


Grainger’s Future 


What Grainger’s future has in store 
for him we cannot foretell. He will grad- 
ually, no doubt, gives less and less time 
to his piano playing, devoting himself 
to his compositions. In the last year 
he has traveled the length and breadth 
of the Uniced States, to say nothing of 
his Canadian tour. In 1917.he will prob- 
ably go to New Zealand. But I have 
heard him sey that he will spend a con- 
siderable portion of the rest of his fu- 
ture time in this country. In writing 
about him it is difficult, nay impossible, 
I verily believe, to convey an accurate 


impression of his personality, an ac- 
curate appraisal of his artistic worth. 
One cannot approach him from an aca- 
demic standpoint. He is irreconcilable 
with a cold matter-of-factness in speech 
and feeling. He is a kind of golden- 


haired extravaganza. His work is an 
adolescent felicity, a happy ardor of 


dancing feet, a singing for the sheer joy 
of the song. The world seems brighter 
and cheerier for his presence. Not nec- 
essarily a profound, determining factor 
in contemporary music, he is, beyond 
question, one of its few pre-eminently 
picturescue personalities. His impudent, 
bounding, boyish activities importune our 
good graces like a ray of spring sunshin2 
or the sound of healthy laughter. 





Julia Claussen Likes Chautauqua Audiences 





Famous Contralto’s Enthusiasm 
Undaunted by Southern Heat— 
Audiences Prefer Great Art 
Songs to Lighter Numbers, She 
Says—Schubert and Schumann 
Lead the List in Chautiuqua 
Favorites— Seventy Concerts 
Given in Tour That Numbers 
120 Appearances 


| Pg = cage KY., July 15.—When 
Mme. Julia Claussen’s private car, 


” 


the “Mayflower,” in which she is making 
her Chautauqua tour, rolled into Louis- 
ville on Sunday morning, it penetrated 
to the very heart of a hot wave that sent 
the thermometer up to 95 degrees the 
next afternoon, when the famous 
tralto sang across the river at the big 
Glenwood Chautauqua, between New AIl- 
bany and Jeffersonville, Ind. 

The heat seemed to make little differ- 
ence to the singer, however, for when 
She stepped upon the platform at three 
o’clock, she looked perfectly cool and 
comfortable and sang like a goddess—if 
goddesses are supposed to sing. 

When the enthusiastic audience finally 
permitted her to conclude her recital, she 
stepped down at the back of the plat- 
form for a few moments’ rest. Instantly 
she was surrounded by admirers. 

Pushing through the crowd, your cor- 
respondent finally poked his card at her 
and asked if she would answer a few 
questions for MUSICAL AMERICA readers. 

“MUSICAL AMERICA of New York? 
Surely!” exclaimed the singer. And so 
we began. 

“T put in a request for ‘The Cry of 
Rachel’ and ‘The Erlking,’ but you didn’t 
sing them,” proffered the interviewer. 

“IT know. Your taste is good, but it is 
too hot,” laughed the singer. 

The writer agreed and continued, “I 
want to get your opinions about singing 
before Chautauqua audiences. Do you 
like it?” 

“Indeed, I do!’”’ she exclaimed, as her 
eyes corroborated her statement. “They 
are so enthusiastic!” 

“And do you find they like good music, 
or is the demand for songs of the lighter 
sort?” 


con- 


Good Music Is Favorite 


“Oh, they like good music. Sometimes 
the great art songs are more heartily ap- 
plauded than my lighter encores. Of 
course, these audiences are not so highly 
developed along musical lines as are those 
of the big cities, where much opera and 
many symphony concerts are given, but 
they show their appreciation of the mas- 
terpieces of music.” 

“Ts there any one song that seems to 
be a favorite?” 

“I do not think so. If there is any 
difference, Schubert and Schumann are 




















The Claussen Party Boarding Its Special Car, “The Mayflower”: 
Marcel Charlier, Mme. Julia Claussen, 


Claussen 


probably greeted more heartily than the 
others.” 

“Then you believe that the South and 
the West are developing musically?” 

“I do not know what your musical 
taste has been, for I have been in Amer- 
ica but three years. But I know this: 
That Chicago is now a great musical 
center, and that wherever we have been 
our best offerings have been enthusiastic- 
ally applauded.” 

“Just where have you been, and where 
are you going on this present tour?” 

“Is it statistics you want?” was the 
answer. “Then I shall turn you over 
to my husband.” And rising she extend- 
ed her hands to the ever increasing crowd 
of people who wanted to shake them and 
congratulate her. 

So the prima donna’s husband kindly 
undertook to finish the interview. 

“As you know, my wife is singing un- 


Left to Right, 


Pierre Henrotte, Capt. Theodore 


der the management of the Redpath Con- 
cert Bureau of Chicago. We have been 
as far South as Florida, then we worked 
our way up through Georgia, Alabama, 
North and South Carolina, the Virginias, 
Tennessee and Kentucky. The tour will 
also include Indiana, Illinois and Mich- 
igan, with possibly a few cities outside. 
We have given concerts on an average 
at ten places in each State we have vis- 
ited.” 

“Well,” the interviewer concluded, “we 
are glad to know that Mme. Claussen 
likes to sing for the people of the Middle 
West, who are so far from operatic cen- 
ters and who so seldom have opportuni- 
ties to hear the really big artists. And 
we hope that you may come again. 

“Thank you, very much. We should 
be glad to come again. It is pleasant.” 
And with a hearty handshake the inter- 
view closed. HARVEY PEAKE. 
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The ppecial Fall Issue os 
MUSICAL AMERICA 


Edited by 


Containing a complete forecast of the 
season’s Musical Events throughout the 
country, will be published on 


OCTOBER 14, 1916 


The SPECIAL FALL ISSUE is a standard publication with the 
music-loving public. 


It contains authentic forecasts of the plans of the opera houses, 
orchestras, choral and other musical societies, schools, managers, 
local managers, artists, in the important cities both in America and 
Europe, for the coming season. It is profusely illustrated and con- 
tains many special articles of interest. 


The SPECIAL FALL ISSUE of MUSICAL AMERICA is the 
most widely circulated issue of any weekly musical journal and 
reaches not only the entire regular subscription list but also addi- 
tional thousands of others interested in music. 


LOCAL MANAGERS, who engage the services of artists, retain 
the SPECIAL FALL ISSUE of MUSICAL AMERICA throughout 


the year as a reference work. It is to be found on their desks 
months after it is published. 


As an ADVERTISING MEDIUM for the musical artist it is un- 
deniably the best publication that exists. 


Its value is undisputed for CONCERT ARTISTS, TEACHERS, 
MANAGERS, MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 


The ADVERTISING RATES are as follows: 
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CIVIC ORCHESTRA'S 
SUCCESS CONTINUES 


Conductor Rothwell’s Splendid 
Gifts Twice Again Revealed 
—Two Engzging Soloists 


If the Civic Orchestra fulfilled no other 
purpose it would still justify its exist- 
ence by acquainting New York with 
Walter Rothwell, the extent of whose 
gifts has never properly been realized 
here. But in the past fortnight he 
has shown himself a conductor able 
to touch greatness, and, by his quali- 
ties of musicianship, authority and sen- 
sitive imagination to stand among the 
foremost in this section of the country. 
Recognized at his worth as he is now 
sure to be, he must not be lost to 
this city at the close of the summer 
season. Conductors of this caliber are 
precious and it behooves the music- 
loving community to keep a watchful eye 


on them and at all costs to preserve them 
against obscurity. The orchestra’s third 
concert in Madison Square Garden on 
Tuesday evening of last week heightened 
the satisfaction previously felt over Mr. 
Rothwell’s fine parts and made one long 
more than ever to hear him in normal 
concert hall surroundings and in a pro- 
gram calculated to test a conductor’s 
skill to the uttermost. 

No symphony figured on the third pro- 
gram, but Mr. Rothwell managed to 
carry his audience away by one of the 
most stirring performances of “Les Pré- 
ludes” heard here in recent years outside 
of the New York Philharmonic concerts. 
The work is hackneyed and parts of it 
are trivial, if you will. But when played 
as it was last week it quickens the pulse, 
whatever its musical tawdriness. Mr. 
Rothwell set forth its successive moods 
admirably and carried the listener away 
with the massive peroration. His climax 
never misses fire. Besides Liszt’s poem, 
he gave a finely balanced and carefully 
wrought reading of the “Oberon” Over- 
ture and of the “Peer Gynt” Suite, of 
which “Asa’s Death” was played with 
particular eloquence. It was deeply 
moving, though not mawkish or lachry- 
muse. The “Hall of the Mountain King” 
ended in a tumult that achieved excite- 
ment somewhat at the expense of clar- 
ity. Further cause for enthusiasm came 
with the stirring performance of Wein- 
gartner’s dazzling polyphonic arrange- 
ment of the “Invitation to the Dance” 
and Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slav.” 

The evening’s soloist was Guiomar 
Novaes, the young Brazilian pianist, who 
was one of the enduring sensations of 
last season. She played the Grieg Con- 
certo. A violinist can score effects in 
Madison Square Garden; so, too, a 
singer. But a pianist is at an insuper- 
able disadvantage and delicacies of any 
description are blanketed and swallowed 
up in the huge maw of the place. Miss 
Novaes played the glorious work beauti- 
fully, but many of her loveliest effects 
went for nothing. Her performance 
seemed considerably more poetic and 
feminine than the bold exhibitions she 
gave last winter, and in style it strongly 
suggested Tina Lerner. Rhythmically 
Miss Novaes was most piquant and the 
charm of her tone made itself felt even 
across the vast spaces of the Garden. 
She was recalled many times and played 
an encore. Mr. Rothwell furnished an 
exquisitely adjusted accompaniment in 
the concerto. The heavenly introduction 
to the slow movement he played with 
the utmost tenderness. 


Friday Night Concert 


On Friday evening of last week an 
audience larger than might have been ex- 
pected on so oppressive a night applauded 
the orchestra with greatest warmth. Mr. 
Rothwell raised himself further in the 
esteem of those musicians whom he has 
so deeply moved and impressed in the 
short time he has conducted here, by a 
really magnificent performance of Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fifth Symphony and a surging 
and tensely emotional one of the “Tris- 
tan” prelude and “Liebestod.” His con- 
ception of the symphony was along the 
boldest, most generous lines, powerful in 
momentum and rising in the final move- 








Horseback Riding Favorite 
Pastime of Charles Dalmores 














Charles Dalmorés, Noted French Tenor (on Left), and Group of Friends Starting 
for Ride Over the Mountains in Switzerland 


HARLES DALMORES is passing the 
summer on his estate near Lake 
Geneva, Switzerland, and finds one of 
his chief pleasures in long horseback 
rides over the mountain paths. The fa- 


mous tenor always keeps open house 
during the summer and his hospitality 
has become proverbial in that part of 
Switzerland. The picture shows him, 
with members of a house party, starting 
on a mountain trip. 





ment to a thrilling force and breadth of 
climax. By the accentuation of certain 
subsidiary horn parts Mr. Rothwell in- 
vested the latter part of the second move- 
ment with an altogether novel interest. 
But in the Wagner music he and his 
orchestra rose to even greater heights. 
It was the finest thing the organization 
has done thus far. Brilliant perform- 
ances of: Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Caprice 
Espagnol” and the “Rakoczy March” 
closed the program. 

The evening’s soloist, Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd, soprano, furnished a large element 
of surprise to those unprepared for so 
unusually fine an exhibition of vocalism 
as she provided. For Mrs. Shepherd is 
not a familiar figure hereabouts. She is 
a pupil of Sergei Klibansky, and in con- 
sequence of the showing she made at her 
début on this occasion is likely to be heard 
with increasing frequency in the future. 
In the aria from “Louise” and a “Snake 
Charmer’s Song,” by Liza Lehmann she 
exhibited a voice exquisitely smooth and 
velvety of timbre and equalized from top 
to bottom. Save for a slight and pre- 
ventable tendency to reach certain high 
tones by scooping instead of by direct 
attack (due perhaps to passing nervous- 
ness), Mrs. Shepherd’s tone emission 
could be unstintedly admired and her in- 
tonation, breath control and phrasing de- 
lighted the fastidious listener. Besides, 
she invested her delivery of Charpentier’s 
music with a communicative warmth and 
evinced much musical taste. Her quali- 
ties were thoroughly relished by her 
hearers, who recalled her insistently. 

Reverting for a moment to the orches- 
tra, it may be asked why Mr. Rothwell 
and his men subject themselves to the 
fearful discomforts of evening dress in 
the superheated atmosphere of Madison 
Square Garden. Why not adopt a more 
seasonable and comfortable attire? These 
concerts, after all, purport to be popu- 
lar, in view of which fact adherence to 
conventional concert ha!l traditions in the 
matter of dress is ridiculous. If the play- 
ers were to discard full dress for Palm 
Beach suits they would not only benefit 
themselves, but afford their audiences a 
large sense of sympathetic relief in the 
bargain. ie Be Es 


George Shortland Kempton to Leave 
Detroit 


DETROIT, MicH., July 10.—Much re- 
gret is expressed by musicians of De- 
troit at the news that George Shortland 
Kempton, formerly of Philadelphia, and 
for the last four years head of the Piano 
Department of Ganapol School of Mu- 
sical Art, has severed his connection with 
that institution and expects to make his 
home again in the East. E. C. B. 





Herbert Writing Operetta for Century 
Theater 
An operetta by Victor Herbert will 
be one of the features at the opening of 
the Century Theater in October, under 
the joint management of Charles B. Dil- 
lingham and Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr. 


ST. LOUIS NOW HAS 
GRAND OPERA CHORUS 


Conductor Spadoni Tries Out 171 
Voices in Initial Test—Class 
Sessions Begun 





St. Louis, July 20.—The plan to or- 
ganize a permanent grand opera chorus 
of limited membership in St. Louis has 
met with instantaneous success. The 
women’s voices have been selected, and 
tests for the men’s voices are being made. 
In six sessions of two hours each, Signor 
Giacomo Spadoni, operatic conductor, 
tested 171 women’s voices, the successful 
applicants being as follows: 


Mable A. Kraus, Marguerite Reno, Flor- 
ence Smith, Zoe Elder, Corinne Heitmeyer, 
Mrs. Wilson, Carolyn K. Montent, Clara E. 
French, Abbey Beattel, Philip E. Wooel, Olive 
June Piatt, Minnie Ashcraft, Mary Dawson, 
Ada Louise Miller, Frieda Weber, Gladys Don- 
ham, Sara A, Webb, Frances J. Brady, Lydia 
Ebbeler, Jeannette O’Neill, Naomi Sachs, 
Aurelia Huding, Mrs. H. Menges, Fannye 
L. Block, Henrietta Kletzker, Mrs. J. G. Mos- 
tiller, Alberta Shaw, Mrs. E. E. Perry, Ger- 
trude Bakula, Mrs. C. P. Stroker, Mrs. F. L. 
Davenport, Edith A. Pierce, Mrs. J. H. Went- 
zel, Mrs. J. Howard Stacy, Kathrin Jane 
Jordan, Juanita Von Gerichten, Adele Voss, 
Mrs. J. T. Fleichel, Marie Brandt, Bessie 
Blaney, Grace Judlin, Mary Todd, Mrs. G. 
Tremagne, Mary K. ‘True, Anna _ Rapp, 
Frances Whitlow, Aida le Vin, Olivia Schenck, 


Mrs. G. L. Wright, E. G. Culling, Alice 
Baird, Maud O’Donnell, Cora C. Adler, Julia 
Haverstick, Marion Shanks, Edith Piper, 
Beatrice Epstein, Marie Frinkans, Helene 


Traubel, Kitty Walsh, Angela Kernan, Mrs. 
Frank S. Hawley, Augusta, Auhralka, Alla- 
belle Amerman and Gertrude Hirsch. 


A special hearing is being granted 
this week for additional male voices to 
be added to the thirty already tested. 
Workmen have rehabilitated one of the 
oldest mansions of the city, a twenty-five 
room house, at 2650 Lindell Boulevard, 
opposite the St. Louis Club, where the 
daily class sessions, which began Mon- 
day, are to be held. 


Minna Kaufmann at Lake George 


Minna Kaufmann, the soprano, is 
spending the remainder of her summer 
holiday at Lake George. Mme. Kauf- 
mann will return to New York for the 
reopening of her studio on Oct. 1. The 
singer will fill recital and concert dates 
in the late autumn and early winter in 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. 


McCormack Gives Summer Recitals 


John McCormack will give a recital 
at the Ocean Grove (N. J.) Auditorium 
Saturday evening, Aug. 5, and another 
in Convention Hall, Saratoga, N. Y., Sat- 
urday evening, Aug 12. These will be his 
only engagements prior to the opening of 
the regular season in October. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack will not be heard again in New 
York or vicinity until January, 1917. 
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DR. GRANT REPLIES TO HIS CRITICS 


Writer Defends His Contention That Great American Opera Is to Be Based Upon Subjects 
in Our Own National Life—Sees Operatic Realism Among Brooklyn Factory Girls— 
Why Not a Singing Lincoln as Well as a Singing Napoleon—‘‘America First’ as a 





By DR. P. J. GRANT 

















OME men are born to trouble, some 
achieve it and others have it thrust 
upon them. Moi, I am a composite pic- 
ture of all three. My philosophy of life 
is this: Happiness can only come to him 
who can find within himself, in his hour 
of deepest distress, something sufficiently 
spiritually warm to counteract and coun- 
terbalance the chill blast of skepticism 
and ridicule which comes from without. 
I have certain beliefs for which I have 
suffered and sacrificed much, but I am 
not unhappy—nay—rather I can say 
that my store of happiness has been in- 
creased thereby. I have certain theories 
in regard to art in this country (the land 
of my adoption), which, because I love 
it with all my heart, I should like to see 
come to fruition and become not theories, 
but living facts—an integral vital part 
of our national life. Perhaps my the- 
ories are wrong, but I have at least the 
great consolation of knowing that they 
are shared by quite a goodly number. 


A Theory Defined 


I asked a profoundly learned profes- 
sor once what is a theory. 

“Theory,” he snapped back, “is a nine- 
pin which a fool sets up for a practical 


man to knock down.” But I have found 
that it does not always work. The prac- 
tical or the wise man does not always 
knock it down. There are times—many 
times—when he misses his shot. Preju- 
dice will interfere with the angle of men- 
tal vision; sometimes he uses the weapon 
of ridicule and poor little timid ninepin 
displays unexpected powers of resist- 
ance and the ridicule proves a boomer- 
ang. And sometimes his weapon is this: 
“It has never been done before, ergo it 
cannot be done now.” And again poor 
little ninepin is suddenly infected with 
wanderlust and refuses to be confined, 
to the horror of the wise and practical 
man, within the boundaries of the bowl- 
ing alley. 

There was a little ninepin of that kind 
once; he was a great deal smaller than 
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the other ninepins in that particular 
Kegelbahn. He had certain theories and 
he had certain beliefs in regard to 
opera, its possibilities, its limitations, or 
rather its lack of limitations. He be- 
lieved that if you had genius enough, 
there was only one limitation and that 
was God’s heaven above him. 


Wagner’s War Dance 


Well, the particular little musical nine- 
pin proceeded to put his theories into 
practice. He did a little war dance on 
the operatic Kegelbahn. He lost his tem- 
per and never found it again. There 
were loud cries of “Help!” and “Police!” 
but God loves a fighter, and how He must 
have loved Richard Wagner, in spite of 
his sins! Well, the little Napoleon of 
music won out, as we say. He knew 
no Waterloo, though. Victory followed 
victory. He took his little army of mu- 
sical theories and drove them against 
the operatic trenches; he bombarded 
them and passed them and filled them 
with liquid fire. Our little gladiator cut 
away the cumbrous net of tradition in 
which music was enmeshed and gave it 
a new life and a new liberty. He proved 
that the laws of music were not the laws 
of the Medes and Persians; that they 
were in reality not the outcome of mu- 
sical genius, but the musical limitations 
of the dolts who made them see the other 
side. Genius has only one limitation— 
death. 

There is a theory, or rather I should 
say, a dictum which is as old as Art: 
That Art, to do its best work, must find 
its inspiration in the ideals, spiritual, 
philosophical, political and economic, 
which it best understands and finds clos- 
est to hand. In other words, art should 
be national. 


Inspiration of Own Ideals 


This may sound contradictory to what 
I have said before. In reality, it is not. 
Each nation finds its best inspiration in 
its own ideals because it understands 
them best and in this way the work of 
all is co-ordinated and art reaches its 
highest perfection—and in this way only 
can we apply the word “cosmopolitan” 
to it. 

The Greek sculptor was intensely pa- 
triotic; he considered the ideals of his 
own country far superior to those of 
other lands with whose ideals he was but 
other lands. He could have gone to 
vaguely acquainted for his inspiration, 
but would the work have been as good? 

He preferred to stay at home and 
glorify his own rather than the lands 
of others. That was patriotism in the 
highest form and the result was his re- 
ward! His work stands unrivaled. The 
same holds true of the Greek tragedies. 
The Greek tragedies are as living and as 
vital to-day as they were in the days 
when, without scenery and without spot- 
light, they were first presented to the 
Grecian people. 


Nationalism in Literature 


Aeschylus made Agamemnon immor- 
tal. Could he have done the same for 
an Antony or a Cesar? Euripides 
still awakens our pity for the woes of 
Hecuba. Could he have done the same 
for a Cleopatra? What is the secret 
of their immortality? They found in- 
spiration for their genius in the ideals 
of their own land! 

Why go further? The story of Italian 
art is the same; so also is that of France. 
Shakespeare found his highest inspira- 
tion and did his noblest work when he 
turned to the great historic tragedies of 
his own land. 

But what of Wagner, you say? Is not 
his “Tristan und Isolde” the greatest of 
all operas, and did he not take an Irish 
woman for his heroine? 

No, dear reader, he most emphatically 
did not! To say that the bad mannered 
virago of the first act is Irish is no more 
true than to say that I am a Hottentot. 

We Irish are proud of our women: 
proud of their gentle manners, their 
courtesy, good enough for a court; proud 
of their low, sweet musical voices and 





of their purity, which, even in pagan 
times, was the wonder of the world. 


Wagner No Interpreter of Celts 


Wagner was the greatest of musical 
geniuses, but when it came to understand 
and interpret the Celtic character, the 
door was clesed to him. Only the pure 
of heart can enter there! 

Essentially a bad mannered and im- 
moral little snob, he was blind to the 
esthetic beauty of these pearls in an 
Irishwoman’s crown. 

Isolde, as he depicts her, was meant 
perhaps as a satire, a subtle caricature 
of the ill-mannered nonentities, who lord 
it over the minor courts of Europe. She 
lacked the dignity, the savoir faire, the 
tact which even the most ignorant Irish 
maid possesses, and all of which were so 
essential to the part which IJsolde was 
called upon to play. And as for her 
love making! I have seen German serv- 
ant girls go about it more subtly, and 
with more maidenly modesty—and that 
is saying a great, a very great deal, as 
those who have seen German girls of the 
lower classes (in the public parks with 
their lovers) make love must know. 
Wagner’s Isolde is not Irish, for which 
I deeply thank God. 


A Perfect “Isolde” 


Marie de France in her exquisite little 
poem, “The Lay of the Honeysuckle,” 
has given us Isolde, in spite of her frail- 
ties, as she should be. 

I do not think the writer of the leading 
editorial in the July 1 issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA read my article very carefully. 
If he had, he must have seen that I was 
not attempting (a task impossible in the 
space at my service) to go into details. 
What I was attempting was this: A 
daub in the background in the hope that 
some worthier and more able brush than 
mine might find and group the char- 
acters for the foreground. 

Is Fulton Street less worthy of being 
depicted in opera than a street in Seville 
or a street in the Latin quarter of Paris? 

If the editorial writer will come with 
me some time where the great Bush 
Terminal factories are situated in South 
Brooklyn, I can promise him a fight 
among the factory girls that will make 
Carmen’s little scrap look pale and 
anemic beside it! I can promise him a 
wealth of gesture and language so 
scorchingly primitive that he will imag- 
ine himself back in the stone ages. I 
can show him a hundred American Car- 
mens for the one he will find in Seville. 
No need for Miss Farrar to go to Seville! 
If she will go there at the noon hour and 
study the types which Europe has thrown 
into our melting pot—Swede and Hun, 
French and Italian, Spanish and Rus- 
sian (and more pretty girls among them 
than you will find on Fifth Avenue at the 
fashionable hour)—she will find suffi- 
cient material for a really worth-while 


demanded, and there will be no poverty 
either of climax or sensations. 


“Carmen” Plus Farrar 


As for realism in opera, surely the 
editorial is not meant to be taken seri- 
ously! Opera is full of realism! In 
fact, I would go farther and say that 
opera without it is impossible. What of 
“Carmen?” Is it not realism unadulter- 
ated from first to last? And when Miss 
Farrar tried to make it more so, didn’t 
we all cheerfully pay out our six dollars 
and even the speculator’s fee to see if 
it could be done, and when she fell off 
the second time, how bitter was our dis- 
appointment? 

Mention any opera you care to; pick 
out the best scenes and ask yourself 
why! Realism! 

Why is it that Richard Wagner ap- 
peals only to the musical and not to the 
general public? The lack of realism. 

Would you say that the “Girl of the 
Golden West,” “Jewels of the Madonna” 
are lacking in realism? 

Pick out your most pugnacious speci- 
mens of Spanish cigarette girls, and I'll 
get one from South Brooklyn that will 
outclass them in realism both of word 
and gesture and fighting prowess. 


A Hint to Composers 


If I had a few regiments of them I 
would undertake not only to cross the 
Mexican border, but pick it up and carry 
it straight down to Panama, and we 
would sing while doing it, and we would 
give some red-blooded young American 
composer the chance of his life—to write 
the only kind of opera the American 
public cares for—realism. 

As I read the editorial in question, its 
contention seems to be that an Amer- 
ican opera with Washington or Lincoln, 
or Grant’s Tomb, or even the Brooklyn 
Bridge, or our national quality of energy 
is an operatic theory impossible to 
carry to fruition. I cannot admit the 
impossibility even of Van Cortlandt 
Park. 

We have had a Napoleon in opera; 
is Lincoln less worthy of a place, not in- 
deed as a principal, but as a minor char- 
acter? It is not necessary that he should 
be the hero. Wotan is not the hero of 
the “Ring,” but the “Ring” without Wo- 
tan would be as absurd as “Hamlet” with 
Hamlet ‘off on his summer vacation. 

I am told I am theorizing. It strikes 
me, as I am sure it will strike not a few 
of your readers, that the writer of the 
editorial is living in a glass house, where 
he stores a few pet theories of his own. 


Our Awaited Genius 


Anyway, as I was saying—as the 
Irishman would say—the question is on 
the knees of Jove. Perhaps soon, much 
sooner than either of us imagines, the 
great Jove may provide us with a mu- 
sical genius who will prove my theories 
right and his theories wrong, when the 
hypothetical masterpiece so often proph- 
esied and so anxiously awaited will be 
a living reality, and if I have read the 
genial character of your editor cor- 
rectly, I feel sure that his joy will be as 
great as mine. It would be a fitting re- 
ward for one who has battled so valiant- 
ly and unceasingly for the cause of 
American music. 

As for the Brooklyn Bridge, I think 
I have the advantage of him there; if 
he had spent the moon incrusted hours 
leaning over the rails of a great ocean 
liner as we lay at Quarantine talking 
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to the ‘“onliest” girl and listening to 
the sounds softened, chastened and puri- 
fied as they came to us over the silvered, 
slumbering waters of that great iron 
artery, he would heartily agree with 
me. When you hold the hand of the 
“onliest,” sure all things are musical! 
We are all Americans, Mr. Editor, and 
we shall do our noblest musical work 
when we find our inspiration at home, 
notwithstanding Mr. Bernays’ foreign 
committee (by the way, what a lovely 
spanking “Mephisto” gave him; almost 
as bad as the one he gave me!) and, 
by-the-by, why did Mr. Bernays ignore 
the Irish? There are still a few of us 
left. Mr. Chairman, I arise in all my 
Celtic wrath to know why this indignity 
was offered us, the most musical people 


in the world, the people who really dis- 
covered music (see my article!). Why 
wasn’t John McCormack invited? John, 
who goes every year to kiss the Blarney 
Stone for that divine honey which gives 
his vocal cords their golden tones. 


Answer to Mr. Bernays 


But, to be serious, why this committee 
of foreigners? Does Mr. Bernays real- 
ize that not five per cent of our popula- 
tion is foreign; that it has ceased to be 
foreign, and by the oath of fealty and 
allegiance which it has taken to this 
country, it has become American? That 
by appointing a German or Italian who, 
while getting his living here, does not 
think it worth while to assume the re- 
sponsibility of American citizenship, he 
is offering an insult to the American 
of German or Italian birth? 


Let me take myself as an example: 
I am an American citizen, though of 
Irish birth. Does Mr. Bernays think 
for an instant that I would be contented 
to be represented in civic matters, in- 
cluding music, by an Irishman who was 
not an American citizen? Not for a 
moment! The other day when the Irish 
regiment marched off for the front the 
Mayor offered them an Irish flag. The 
colonel of the Irish blood promptly re- 
fused it! We are not Irish, but Amer- 
ican soldiers, and the only flag that we 
shall carry is the American flag! 

Think it over, Mr. Bernays. “Amer- 
ica First” is a good enough slogan even 
in music. Divided allegiance to this 
country is a dead, if not a moribund is- 
sue. You haven’t been keeping pace 
with the times. 

Ten years ago a letter on the subject 


of American music or American artists 
addressed to any of our great dailies was 
promptly thrown in the waste paper bas- 
ket. To-day it is carefully read and is 
generally published. Get in step, Mr. 
Bernays, or even the lavish use of the 
word “sophomoric” (if I could only pro- 
nounce it) won’t save you. 


Need No Foreigner to Plead for Us 


Ninety-five per cent of us are thank- 
ing God on our knees that we have ceased 
to be Europeans and are now loyal Amer- 
icans, and we need no foreigner to plead 
our cause either in music or in anything 
else. On the contrary, I have reason to 
believe, through a conversation I had a 
short time ago with one of our prominent 
city fathers, that the appointment of this 
committee has harmed rather than 
helped the cause of civic music. 

owever, to be perfectly candid, I 
think most of the talk about civic music 
is artificial and that the people whom we 
intend to benefit by it in their hearts 
despise it because they see through the 
motives of those who are promoting it. 





NOTABLE CONCERTS 
AT ITHACA SCHOOL 


Helen Allen Hunt, Kroeger and 
Quarles Offer Programs of 
Much Worth 


IrHaca, N. Y., July 21.—The second 
week of the summer school at Corneli 
University in addition to the regular 
work done in the various courses gave 
to the public, free of charge, three most 
interesting programs. 

On Tuesday evening in Sage Chapel 
the University organist, James T. 
Quarles, gave a program of unusual 
merit, assisted by Cass W. Whitney, bari- 
tone. These organ recitals have grown 
to be a material part of the musical edu- 
cation of Ithaca, for Mr. Quarles ip 
every instance compiles a program, al. 
ways well explained by notes, which is in- 
tended to broaden the music student as 
well as serving the purpose of educating 
the non-musical listener to know and ap- 
preciate the best in music. 

On Wednesday evening in Bailey Hall 
Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt of Boston, who 
is at the head of the vocal department 
for supervisors of music for the summer 
school, gave a most delightful recital, 
with Lida T. Low as accompanist. The 
program of twenty-one numbers grew to 
be a program of twenty-four numbers 
when Mrs. Hunt. had responded to the 
calls for encores. Mrs. Hunt’s entire 
program was well received and she 
seemed equally well at home whether 
singing the grave or the gay. , 

The program of Thursday evening 
was a piano lecture-recital given by 
Ernest R. Kroeger, the distinguished St. 
Louis musician who during the summer 
school is at the head of the piano de- 
partment in the University. A 

Mr. Kroeger stated that in his opinion 
the saying “that music is a universal art 
and that the musical temperament of a 
country is not apparent in its music” is 
not strictly true; that in his opinion the 
general temperamental trend of a coun- 
try is apparent in its music, and after 
calling attention to the general charac- 
ter of the music of different countries he 
played illustrations to prove his conten- 
tion. 

Attention was called to thirteen styles 
of music, representing as many coun- 
tries. The composers selected as the 
best to illustrate the music of their coun- 
tries were as follows: 


Germany, Beethoven ; Austria, Schiitt; 
France, Debussy; Italy, Verdi; Norway, 
Grieg ; Russia, Rachmaninoff ; Poland, 
Chopin: Hungary. Liszt; Bohemia, Dvorak; 
Spain, Albeniz: The Orient (European com- 
posers), Steherbatcheff; England, Scott. 


To close the program Mr. Kroeger 
played one of his own compositions, 
“March of the Indian Phantoms,” to il- 
lustrate the folk-music of America, and 
the interpretation was very character- 
istic of the story implied by the name of 
the composition. The applause for Mr. 
Kroeger was very generous, especially at 
the end of the playing of his own com- 
position. N. G. B. 





VIOLA BRODBECK SOLOIST WHEN 
BRODBECK HALL WAS DEDICATED 






























































Perley Dunn Aldrich, the Philadelphia Vocal Teacher, and His Artist Pupil, Viola 


Brodbeck, the American Coloratura Soprano. 


On the Right: Miss Brodbeck 


Standing Before Brodbeck Music Hall at Hood College, Frederick, Md. The 
Hall Is Named for Her Father, A. R. Brodbeck of Hanover, Pa. 


IOLA BRODBECK, the young color- 
atura soprano, who has joined the 
music colony of her teacher, Perley Dunn 
Aldrich, at Lake George, N. Y., partici- 
pated in the concert at Hood College, 
Frederick, Md., when Brodbeck Music 
Hall was dedicated in honor of her 
father, A. R. Brodbeck of Hanover, Pa. 


Assisting Miss Brodbeck were Irma 
Rabbe, violinist; Walter Charmbury, 
pianist of Washington, D. C., and John 
C. Bohl, flautist of Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Brodbeck sang the aria from 
“Lucia,” with flute obbligato by Mr. Bohl, 
and several groups of songs with great 
success. She will be under the exclusive 
management of the Philadelphia Musical 
Bureau for the season 1916-1917. 





Carreno and Lada Added to Newark 
Series 


NEWARK, N. J., July 21.—The manage- 
ment of the Robert Treat Hotel, under 
whose auspices a series of Monday eve- 
ning musicales will be given next winter, 
has added to the list of soloists who will 
appear. The latest announcement in- 
cludes, in addition to Frieda Hempel, 
Pasquale Amato, Anna Case, Margaret 
Matzenauer and Mary Jordan, who were 
engaged as soon as the series was 
planned, Teresa Carreno, pianist, and 
Lada, the Russian dancer. 


Controversy Over “America” in Newark 


NEWARK, N. J., July 22.—The contro- 
versy over the performances of “Amer- 
ica” at the free public band concerts has 
been settled. Supervisor Mart King has 
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removed “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean” and ordered “America” played in 
its stead. Charles C. Thetford, clarinet- 
ist, has appeared at several of the con- 
certs. Pr, @. 


MUSIC FOR PEABODY 
SUMMER STUDENTS 


Messrs. Phillips, van Hulsteijn 
and Boyle Heard in Fine 
Programs 


BALTIMORE, July 22.—The third re- 
cital of the course given to the students 
of the summer schools of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music and of the Johns 
Hopkins University took place in the 
large auditorium of the Peabody Insti- 
tute on Sunday afternoon, July 16, Har- 


old D. Phillips, F.R.C.O., being the or- 
ganist. Mr. Phillips chose works of a 
representative character, which gave not 
only a thorough demonstration of his 
organ knowledge but afforded the audi- 
ence considerable delight because of an 
enjoyable melodic appeal. In the tran- 
scription of the Andante and Finale from 
the Fifth Beethoven Symphony, Mr. 
Phillips has shown careful valuation of 
instrumental effects and the skillful reg- 
istration produces many colorful results. 

On Friday evening, July 21, the solo- 
ists of the fourth recital of the summer 
series were George F. Boyle, pianist, and 
Joan C. van Hulsteijn, violinist, both in- 
structors at the Peabody Institute and 
members of the teaching staff of the sum- 
mer school. 

Preceding the lecture given by Dr. 
Starr Myers of Princeton University on 
Friday evening, July 14, at the summer 
school, a short recital was given by 
Abram Moses, violinist, Fanny Spencer, 
soprano, and Howard R. Thatcher, ac- 
companist. F.C. B. 





Minnie Tracey Gives Lecture-Recital at 
Cincinnati Conservatory 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 24.—Before a 
large audience comprised of musicians 
attending the summer course at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of music and art 
patrons who still linger in the city, Min- 
nie Tracey of the Conservatory faculty 
gave an interesting causerie on “Com- 
posers I Have Known” at the Conserva- 
tory Hall on Friday evening, July 14. 
Much interest attached to Miss Tracey’s 
reminiscences of artistic activities with 
Massenet, Enesco, Sibelius, Dupare and 
other celebrities. She was assisted by 
her pupil, Mrs. Samuei Assur, soprano, 
who was in fine voice and sang groups 
from the different modern schcvols. 
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NEW SINGERS APPEAR IN LONDON’S OPERA SEASON 





A “Desdemona” and a “‘Santuzza”’ of Distinctive Abilities —Glinka’s ‘‘ Life for the Czar’? to Be Performed 
for Benefit of the Children of Granados—New Suites by York Bowen Win Favor 


London, July 10, 1916. 

HE fourth week of the opera season 

at the Aldwych Theater has 
brought no novelty, but some welcome 
and interesting revivals—that of “Ma- 
non Lescaut” with the same cast as when 
given at the Shaftesbury, the second 
London performance of “Phoebus and 
Pan”’—a sheer delight—a new and 
charming Desdemona and a new San- 
tuzza. The new Desdemona was Miriam 
Licette, who has all the charm the part 
demands, allied to a beautiful voice, 
which at call can be emotionally per- 
suasive and marked dramatic ability. 
She sang the “Salce, Salce” magnificent- 
ly. Vivian Stuart is the new Santuzza 


and is the possessor of an amazingly . 


beautiful voice, a big dramatic soprano 
of most pleasing quality and production. 
Miss Stuart, we believe, hails from Vic- 
toria and is a pupil of Mme. Sabatini. 

For this week we are to have a revival 
of “Romeo and Juliet” and two perform- 
ances of “Tristan und Isolde” and later 
in the season Sir Thomas Beecham prom- 
ises a production of Glinka’s famous op- 
era, “A Life for the Czar,” the entire 
proceeds of the performance to be given 
to the children of the gifted Spanish 
composer, Sefor Granados, who lost his 
life in the torpedoing of the Sussex. 
This opera was last given in London in 
1887. 

Dorothea Crompton offered a pleasant 
though somewhat lengthy program at 
her concert in Steinway Hall. She has a 
charming voice and method and sang old 
French and modern English songs, as 
well as some delightful setting of Steven- 
son’s lyrics by Vaughan Williams and 
a group of Breton folk-songs. 

The Lucy-Nuttall Quartet is the latest 
musical addition to “the halls” and. has 
made a marked success at the Coliseum. 
Lucy Nuttall is the singer, Jeanne Chev- 
rien the harpist and Edith Penville the 
flautist, and F. Royal the organist and 
pianist. 

Winifred Fisher, assisted by Charles 
Phillips and Egerton Tidmarsh, gave an 
enjoyable concert and in some twenty- 
six songs proved herself to be the pos- 
sessor of a most pleasing voice, being 


specially successful in a group of old 
English folk-songs. Mr. Phillips sang 
Damrosch’s excellent setting of Kip- 
ling’s ‘Danny Deever” and also “Be Well 
Assured,” by Edward German. 


York Bewen’s Concert 


The concert given by York Bowen was 
entirely devoted to British and Russian 
music and the giver displayed great skill 
and finish as a pianist, no less than as 
composer in two new Suites (Nos. 3 and 
4) for the piano, both of which won im- 
mediate favor for their daintiness and 
grace and pure musicianly treatment. 
Mme. Sylvia Bowen was the vocal solo- 
ist and gained rapturous applause in “A 
Little Love Song” and “Love Untold,” by 
her husband, as well as some clever set- 
tings by Kathleen Richards of poems by 
Bliss Carman and Tagore. 

Mme. Elsie Horne is fortunate in her 
pupils and they in their teacher for they 
are evidently in entire sympathy and at 
their recent concert in the Queen’s Hall 
testified by their remarkable playing to 
the merits of their training, having uni- 
formly pleasant tone and keen interpre- 
tative powers. 

Charles Kennedy again piloted the 
Oriana Madrigal Society through a char- 
acteristic and extremely enjoyable con- 
cert, giving fine and tasteful perform- 
ances of part-songs, which are the joy 
and pride of English musical literature. 

Despite the war, our twenty-second 
season of Promenade Concerts in the 
Queen’s Hall is announced to begin on 
Aug. 26, under the conductorship of Sir 
Henry Wood and the management of 
Robert Newman. 

An interesting product of the war is 
Rosa Newmarch’s book, “Russian Songs 
for British Soldiers,” published by Ches- 
ter, and King George and Queen Mary 
have expressed interest in and apprecia- 
tion of it. 


Chamber Music 


A fifth series of “Pops” has been 
started in Afolian Hall by that incom- 
parable combination, the London String 
Quartet, which has fully earned the 
prominent position it has gained. Its 
appearance is one of the remarkable 
happenings in native art in war time, 
for not only is it unequaled in its in- 
terpretations, but first place is always 


given at its concerts to the best British 
chamber music. Last Monday Mc- 
Ewan’s “Biscay” Quartet was played 
and followed by the Brahms Clarinet 
Quartet in B Minor, with Mr. Draper 
as clarinetist, and a Quartet by Mozart. 
This July musical season is entirely new 
to London, for in pre-war times musi- 
cians and music patrons would now have 
been thinking of holidays and not of 


_concert giving and going. 


A successful concert was given in the 
Queen’s Hall by Rodolfo Thomkin, the 
proceeds going to assist in providing mu- 
sical instruments for the Y. M. C. A. 
huts in France. 

Bishop Robert Brindle, D.S.O., who 
has given his life for his friends and 


who has achieved the highest honors in 
the Roman Catholic Church as well as 
with the army in Flanders, had the 
unique honor of a military funeral, his 
coffin being covered by the Union Jack 
with his Bishop’s Mitre on it, side by 
side with the decoration of the Distin- 
guished Service Order. Long lines of 
mourners filled the streets of Notting- 
ham to do honor to this fearless man 
who was buried as he lived—a soldier 
priest. Never before in England has a 
bishop received a military funeral. 

A charming patriotic song was writ- 
ten by Bishop Brindle, called “The Dear 
Old Land,” and it has gained enormous 
popularity at the front. Copies have 
been accepted by King George, Queen 
Alexandra, the Queen of Spain, the late 
Lord Kitchener and the Dukes of Nor- 
folk and Portland. From now on the 
proceeds of the sale of this song will be 
devoted to a foundation fund for a schol- 
arship for St. Catherine’s School, Not- 
tingham, to be known as Bishop Brindle’s 
Scholarship. ee 





MME. CLAUSSEN TRIUMPHS 
IN NEW ALBANY CONCERT 


Contralto and Her Associates Appear 
Before Chautauqua Audience Num- 
bering Three Thousand 


NEw ALBANY, IND., July 17.—Before 
an audience of nearly 3000 enthusiastic 
persons, made up of the music-lovers of 
the three falls cities and nearby towns, 
Mme. Julia Claussen, the Chicago Opera 
Company’s famous contralto, gave mag- 
nificent evidence of her art on Sunday 
afternoon. Associated with her were 
Pierre Henrotte, violinist of the opera 
orchestra, and Marcel Charlier, one of 
its conductors. This is the strongest 
trio of artists that has ever appeared 
upon the platform of our local Chau- 
tauqua, which is now in its sixteenth 
year. 

In a program made up almost wholly 
of art songs (there being but one oper- 
atic number in the lot) Mme. Claussen 
sang as only artists such as she can 
sing, with fervor, with deep insight into 
the meaning of her offerings and with a 
wealth of beautiful tone that thrilled 
her audience into the most enthusiastic 
expressions of approval. And all this 
with the thermometer at ninety-five de- 
grees. 

The singer’s offerings were Schubert’s 
“Der Wanderer,” Wagner’s “Tréiume,” 
Hildach’s “Lenz,” Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” 





Cadman’s “The Land of the Sky-blue 
Water,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life and 
Death,” Jessie Gaynor’s “Slumber Boat,” 
Rachmaninoff’s “Floods of Spring” and 
the “Habanera” from “Carmen.” 

Pierre Henrotte, an artist in every 
fiber played exquisitely the first move- 
ment of Mendelssohn’s Concert in E 
Minor, Debussy’s “En Bateau,” Drala’s 
“Souvenir,” Beethoven’s “Menuet,” 
Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois” and “Ron- 
dino.” 

At the piano Marcel Charlier was the 
accompanist supreme, ever in perfect 
sympathy with singer and player, and 
never the pianist egoist. 

Encores were called for throughout 
the concert and graciously given by the 
artists after each group. 

The violinist and pianist appeared 
again on Monday afternoon and evening 
in prelude work, with the same distin- 
guished success. - 5 





Mme. Palliser Sings for Huge Crowd at 
San Diego Fair 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., July 4.—Mme. Esther 
Palliser, operatic and oratorio soprano, 
sang to an audience of about 4000 re- 
cently before the organ pavilion at the 
Exposition. Mme. Palliser, who is 
spending a few days at the Exposition, 
delighted her friends by offering to sing 
a group of songs during Dr. Humphrey 
J. Stewart’s organ recital. She dis- 
played splendid musicianship and a beau- 
tiful warm quality of tone. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Official Statement of Clara Butt’s Net Earnings for the Red Cross Is Given Out —Engli nd’s Bayreuth 
Not Likely to Have Its August Festival—Composer of “Quo Vadis’”’ Provides Music for a 
Soldiers’ Entertainment in London—-Experience of Beecham Tenor Shows that Fat Man Has 
an Advantage Over His Lean Colleague in Time of War—British Orchestra Players Called to 
the Front Worried Over Prospects of Having Their Positions Filled by Aliens——Bach as the 
Recital-Giver’s ‘‘Processional’’—Another English Pianist Makes His Farewell Appearance 
Before Joining the Colors 




















LARA BUTT’S net earnings for the 
British Red Cross Society and the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem as the 
result of five months of concert work 
amount to $26,825, according to the 
statement now made public by the audi- 
tors employed. 

This sum represents the proceeds of 
the English contralto’s “Dream of 
Gerontius” Festival in May and her long 
series of concerts between Jan. 1 and that 
time, which provided employment, inci- 
dentally, for many artists adversely af- 
fected by the war. The sum of $485 
raised by selling photographs of her- 
self and her husband, Kennerley Rum- 
ford, on her tour of the provinces is 
also included. The concerts alone 
brought in $12,800. 

As for the “Dream of Gerontius,” the 
success of which surprised everybody, 
the gross receipts of the six performances 
amounted to over $18,495, to which was 
added $5,810 collected by Mme. Butt 
“from extraneous sources” toward the 
expenses, but the expenses. incurred 
amounted to almost half the aggregate 
takings, leaving, however, the tidy little 
sum of $13,540 clear to show for the 
week’s work. 

* * * 

_. month’s Glastonbury Festiva] 

may have to be canceled. Rutland 
Boughton, the founder and director of 
England’s embryonic Bayreuth, is_ in- 
dispensable to the productions planned 
and thus far the military authorities 
have refused to recognize the work as 
of sufficient “national importance” to 
entitle him to exemption from service. 

The program announced for perform- 
ances to take place from Aug. 14 to 26, 
provided for a first production of a new 
music drama by Rutland Boughton, “The 
Round Table,” poem by Reginald Buck- 
ley, and a first production also of “The 
Sumida River,” a new music drama by 
Clarence Raybould, the libretto being a 
translation from the Japanese ‘No 
Drama.” Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Tauris” 
was also to have been given. 

* * * 


EAN NOUGUES, known here only as 
the composer of the spectacular but 
musically unimpressive “Quo Vadis?” 
produced by the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, wrote the music for a miscellane- 
ous program recently given at the Prince 
of Wales Theater in London to entertain 
British, French and Belgian soldiers on 
leave from the front. 

The principal features were a ballet 
entitled “The Cup of the Seasons,” which 
proved particularly charming; a little 
musical comedy called “The Magical 
Table” and, most interesting of all, a 
series of “Songs of the Trenches.” The 
performers included some of the stars 
of the London musical comedy stage, as 
well as a few of the more serious artists, 
such as Vladimir ‘Rosing, the distin- 
guished Russian tenor. 

It was Jean Nougués’s matinée and 
its raison d’étre was explained to the 
audience at the outset by Raymond 
Hitchcock, newest of London’s American 
stage favorites. As for the music, the 
Dqgily Telegraph says that its melodious 
quality was as conspicuous as its rhyth- 
mical charm. Nougueés made a popular 
success in the French Provinces with his 
“Quo Vadis?” but he has never had an 
opera success since. 

* * * 
ITH conscription now in force in 
England, the fat-man musician 
appears to stand a better chance of 
avoiding dangerous posts than his leaner 
colleague. Frederick Blamey, one of the 
tenors of Sir Thomas Beecham’s com- 


pany, who tips the scale at 225 pounds, 
gives this report of his encounter with 
an army physician following his being 
enrolled by the recruiting officer: 

“When I went up for my medical ex- 
amination the doctor could not under- 
stand me a bit. My physical develop- 
ment for a mere singer, as my registra- 





inating interest in life at present. 
But then, as the Musical Standard ob- 
serves, all the tenor usually possesses is 
a large figure in both senses of the word. 
, ££ S 

RITISH orchestra players who have 
been or are about to be called to 

the colors are showing a certain amount 








A children’s band, which played patriotic airs, 


tion card described me, astonished him. 
He pronounced me physically fit, but 
doubted if the present size of trenches 
along the British lines would accommeo- 
date my bulk. So he marked me down 
for field service at home. Asked to ex- 
plain how it is that successful tenors 
always have run to avoirdupois, he de- 
clared it was a mystery. I suppose the 
clean, healthy life we have to lead—con- 
tinual deep breathing, wholesome feed- 
ing, regular hours and proper exercise 
has something to do with it.” 

Yet, didn’t Andreas Dippel once at- 
tribute the excessive embonpoint (as well 
as the vocal deterioration) of many so- 
pranos. to unwholesome feeding and ir- 
regular hours, in a famous reproof to a 
young American soprano who for a short 
season or two seemed to be able to read 
her title clear to mansions in the starry 
sky of the world’s great prima donnas? 

The Beecham company must be al- 
most topheavy in its tenur section. Mau- 
rice D’Oisly, another of the tenors, also 
weighs 225 pounds, while Frank Mul- 
lings outgirths both him and Blamey 
with his 260 pound. As a matter of fact, 
“Don Marquis” of the Evening Sun 
would undoubtedly imayine “girth con- 
trol” to be these tenors’ predom- 





him a safe return to his peace-time activ- 
ities.” 
* ok * 

A’ last the real reason why most 

concert pianists begin their recital 
programs with one of Bach’s composi- 
tions, as either pure or adulterated Bach, 
has come out. Most people have har- 
bored an entirely orthodox explanation 
of it quite as a matter of course, but a 
casual statement in the review of a re- 
cent recital in London has disclosed the 
underlying professional secret. 

Know, then, that Bach is the “proces- 
sional” of a recital program, for the 
London Musical News adds to its report 
of Myrtle Meggy’s list of program 
pieces the note, “There was also a little 
Bach to play the people in.” But why 
waste Bach on “playing the people in’? 

* * K 


RE there many who will say that 
the art which is most national has 
the greatest international value? Music 


jumps to that conclusion as a result of 
a lecture given the other day at the 
Russian School of Music in London by a 
Russian named Muravieff-Apostol, whe 
made significant reference to the rela- 











English Children’s Empire Day Band 


Photo by Janet M. Cummings. 


was a feature at the Empire Day celebration at Bromiley Hall Road School, Poplar, England. 


of restiveness, because, as they allege, 
their jobs are being taken by players of 
Allied nations, additional sharpness be- 
ing given to the grievance by the fact 
that these aliens are of militury age. 
Evidently there are a goodly number 
of aliens of military age enjoying the 
haven England offers instead of sharing 
the dangers of the battlefield with their 
fellow-countrymen. The London Mu- 
sical News, while decrying the tendency 
shown by the orchestra players to bor- 
row trouble, thinks that such as these 
should not be given the positions of Brit- 
ons who are in the army and asks that 
“the hospitality of these shores shall not 
be abused to the detriment of natives.” 
One-sixth of the British orchestra 
players are now in the army, according 
to the London Evening Standard, which 
sees real danger in the situation. 
“Should they come back to find their 
places filled, it will be a grievous disap- 
pointment and a poor reward for their 
patriotism. Some few employers have 
guaranteed reinstatement, but the trou- 
ble is that the rank-and-file orchestra 
player serves not one master, but many, 
combining service at several different 
places in order to make a decent living. 
It is, therefore, not easy to organize for 


tion between the music of his country 
and its literature. 

In no country, he pointed out, has 
music been so closely connected with na- 
tional literature as in Russia. In no 
other country has the abstract or inter- 
national idea appealed so little to its 
composers. “One can say that Russian 
music is absolutely linked with Russian 
literature. As the Russian primitive lit- 
erature derived much from the legends 
which form our epical cycle, so our mu- 
sic has been abundantly inspired by our 
popular songs. Nearly all our operas of 
the pre-national, the national and even 
the present periods have as themes the 
pearls of our literature. Glinka’s ‘Life 
for the Tsar’ is by Jukorsky; his ‘Ruslan 
and Ludmila’ was Pushkin’s poem. 

“Dargomyjsky took another of Push- 
kin’s poems for his ‘Russalka.’ ‘Judith’ 
of Serov, was inspired by ‘The Princess,’ 
by Maikov. Tschaikowsky’s famous op- 
eras are Pushkin’s best-known poems— 
‘Eugene Onégin’ and the ‘Queen of 
Spades.’ Pushkin’s historical poem, 
‘Boris Godounoff,’ was made an opera by 
Moussorgsky, and ‘Prince Igor,’ by Boro- 
din, is taken from our Russian ‘Iliad’ of 
the thirteenth century.” 

[Continued on page 18] 
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| hd that a systematized effort has 
been organized to make Britain 
and Russia better oe with each 
other in the domain of native music, Isi- 
dore de Lara, who has been an inde- 
fatigable worker since the outbreak of 
the war in arranging concerts for the 
purpose of providing concert artists with 
paying engagements, has undertaken to 
bring about an exchange of chamber 
music between England and France. 


Mr. de Lara, as a result of satisfac- 
tory correspondence he has had with the 
French authorities, intends to arrange a 
series of chamber music concerts in Lon- 
don devoted to the works of representa- 
tive French composers, and hopes that 
a similar series will be given in Paris 
that will provide a hearing there for 
British works. 

When Albert Sammons, the violinist, 
and William Murdoch, the pianist, played 
a sonata by Ernst von Dohnanyi at their 
last joint recital in London they did 
not escape criticism for putting a living 
Hungarian composer on their program. 
But Dohnanyi was a great favorite in 
London before the war and probably will 
be again after peace is declared, and 
Mr. Sammons explains in a letter to the 

ress that, moreover, Austrian artists 
had given concerts to packed houses in 
London within the month and Hungar- 
ians had given concerts in drawing 
rooms lent for the purposes during the 
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year. So why should it be considered 
unpatriotic to play a Hungarian work? 


* * * 


S his “au revoir” to his London pub- 
lic before beginning his military 
service, York Bowen, the English pian- 
ist and composer, gave a recital of Rus- 
sian and British music at A®Zolian Hall 
the other day. The novelties on the pro- 
gram were his own Third Suite and 
“Suite Mignonne.” 


Hubert Bath, whose name is one of the 
most familiar to English concert-goers, 
is now a gunner in the Royal Garrison 
Artillery, as is also Robert Willard, the 
stage manager of the O’Mara Opera 
Company. Stationed near them is Pri- 
vate Petre, the second violin of the Lon- 
don String Quartet. 


Lionel Tertis, the noted viola player, 
who was once announced for a new string 
quartet in Boston but canceled his en- 
gagement, has recently returned to 
London from the Belgian front, where 
he played frequently for the Belgian sol- 
diers, as well as before the King and 
Queen of Belgium. He is a Belgian by 
birth. 

From “Somewhere in France,” while 
traveling behind the lines with a concert 
party, Arthur Fagge, the conductor of 
the London Choral Society, has written 
to a London friend: “We have given 
twenty concerts in seven days to an 
average audience of 1200 (soldiers). 
The enthusiasm and delight of those at- 
tending is a unique experience to us.” 


* * * 


O copy Nature faithfully may be an 
interesting pastime, says The New 
Statesman, but it is not art, “and once 
this is clearly understood and the public 
learns to listen to a modern tone-poem 
with exactly the same ears as to a Bach 
fugue, and to look at modern sculpture 
and painting with exactly the same eyes 
as it looks at Greek sculpture and 
Raphael, it will be well on the way to 
freedom from the impositions of charla- 
tans and to an understanding of the 
eternal principles of art, as distinct from 


noises in paint, stone or sound.” 
a. in 





COLUMBUS ARTISTS’ PLANS 





Philharmonic Trio Is New Organization 
to Enter Concert Field 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, July 22.—The Phil- 
harmonic Trio, a _ recently organized 
group of artists composed of Lorring 
Wittich, violinist; Ferdinand Gardner, 
‘cellist, and Samuel Richard Gaines, pi- 
anist, has been engaged for the Ladies’ 
Musicale series of concerts of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. Mrs. Samuel Richard 
Gaines, soprano, will be the assisting 
singer. Theo Karle, tenor, and Helen 
Pugh, pianist, will open the Ladies’ Mu- 
sicale course at Portsmouth. Miss Pugh 
is a Columbus pianist, who has a busy 
season before her in the concert field. 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, pianist- 
teacher of Western College for Women, 
and Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
stopped for a day in Columbus, visiting 
friends en route to Peterborough, N. H., 
where she will spend her vacation with 
her husband, the distinguished American 
composer, at the MacDowell Colony. 

Mrs. Forest G. Crowley, soprano, has 
gone to New York to spend the sum- 
mer in study with Giorgio Sulli of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

ELLA MAy SMITH. 





GIVE CONNEAUT RECITAL 





Unique Costume Affair by Pupils of 
Irene B. Smith 


CONNEAUT, OHIO, July 15.—Conneaut 
had a convincing demonstration of the 
musical ability of a number of its young 
people last week, when Mrs. Irene B. 
Smith presented a group of her voice 
students in a program designated as 
“Moments Musical.” More than 400 
guests attended the recital, given in the 
Elks’ Temple, and which was a delight- 
ful change from the stereotyped student 
program. 

Many of the songs were given in cos- 
tume, and particularly dainty was Ruth 
Collenge’s “Who'll Buy My Lavendar,” 
sung in early Victorian garb, and Mar- 
ian Arthur’s “Menuet,” the singer ap- 


pearing in Colonial costume. Others 
taking part in the admirable program 
were Myra Stanley, Marian Karpf, Helen 
Sabo, Mabel Smith, Alice Kurtz and 
Marian Rogers. Mrs. Smith sang an 
aria from Charpentier’s “Louise,” pre- 
faced with a resumé of the opera, and 
followed by a group of songs by English 
and American composers. ; 

“Penny Ross” of the Chicago Tribune, 
originator of “Mamma’s Angel Child,” 
drew the cover designs for the programs. 
Guests from Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit 
and Ashtabula were present. 





TEXANS HOME FOR VACATION 





Former Austin Musicians Return— 
Summer Concerts Resumed 


AUSTIN, TEX., July 13.—Judging from 
the number of famous musicians coming 
home to this city for, vacations, Austin 
is well represented in musical circles 
elsewhere. 

Last week Lois Mamie Fox returned 
to visit relatives, this having been her 
girlhood home. Folk-songs are her spe- 
cialty, and she sings those of Russia, 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Hawaii 
and the plaintive songs of the American 
negro, in which she has been particularly 
successful. 

Another of Austin’s musical children 
is Arthur Saft, violinist, who returned 
last week for a visit to his parents. For 
several seasons he has occupied a prom- 
inent place among musicians in Chicago. 

The large number of Austin citizens 
who are native-born Germans or of Ger- 
man-American parentage are enjoying 


the summer concerts at the Scholz Gar- 
den. The first concert of the season was 
given Sunday evening, July 9, by the 
Sangerrunde Band, under the leadership 
of William Bessere, who has been a lead- 
ing figure in Austin music circles for 
years. He has been several times direc- 
tor of the Musical Union and secretary 
of the Texas Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The Austin Sangerrunde was organ- 
ized by Mr. Besserer, and for twenty- 
three consecutive years he was the con- 
ductor, resuming leadership this season 
after a period of rest. G. G. N. 





Iota Alpha Chapter Offers Scholarship 
in Chicago Musical College 


CuHicaGo, July 22.—Iota Alpha Chap- 
ter, Mu Phi Epsilon, is announcing a 
scholarship to be given in voice, harmony 
and Italian at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. The competition is open only to 
women and the requirements include that 
the applicant must have had two years’ 
vocal study and one in piano; three ref- 
erences are required as to worthiness for 
further help in studies. Applicants will 
be judged on two contrasting songs, one 
to be given in English. Formal applica- 
tion should be made between Aug. 1 and 
Sept. 4, to Rose Lutiger Gannon, 5006 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. The 
trial will be held on Sept. 13. 





Ramon Blanchart of Boston will sing 
in Bogota during August and September. 
He has been engaged for the operas 
“Tosca,” “Falstaff” and “Un Ballo in 
Maschera.” 





George W. Chadwick 


Director 
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CONCLUDING CONCERTS IN THE VIENNA SEASON 


Choral and Orchestral Performances of Marked Brilliance—A Premiére of the Oratorio, ““Quo Vadis” — 
Rosenthal in Excellent Form—Korngold’s Two New Operas W:irmly Applauded at the Vienna 
Hofoper—Franz Schubert Incarnated in a Charming Operetta—A Brooklyn Girl Who Fell Victim 
to the False Doctrine of the Necessity of European Training 


[Delayed by the Censor] 
Vienna, April 28, 1916. 


A® the days grow the music season 
wanes. The annual performance of 
the Bach “Matthew Passion” in Easter 
week at a Gesellschaft concert may be 
said to mark its close. This took place 
in the large hall of the Musik Verein on 
the 18th and was preceded by the usual 
rehearsal on the evening before. On 
both occasions the hall was crowded and 
the fine production of the glorious work 
listened to with reverence. In place of 
Franz Schalk, who was indisposed, Con- 
ductor Rudolf Nilius acted as leader and 
marshalled his forces with the skill of 
a practised commander. The preceding 
Gesellschaft concert had Schumann’s 
“Paradise and the Peri” on its program. 
Vienna had its first performance of this 
work in 1858, later by far than German 
cities, reluctant to produce a composi- 
tion that savored so much of sentimental- 
ism, was so lacking in vigorous contrasts 
and energetic unity of purpose. 

Gertrude Forestel sang the Peri’s num- 
bers in her lark-like soprano with great 
expression, Flore Kalbeck the lovely 
alto passages and Clara Musil the air 
of the Maiden with warmth and bril- 
liance. The male numbers were ably 
given by Messrs. Duhan and Galles. 
Choir and orchestra were excellent under 
Schalk’s lead, and the large audience ap- 
preciative in the extreme. 

The Gesellschaft has had its valuable 
archives enriched by an addition to the 
collection of Beethoven’s letters. This 
one is addressed to “Magistrat Czap- 
ka,” who is mentioned in Beethoven’s 
biography and who afterward became 
burgomaster of Vienna. The latter had 
until now been privately owned. 

Final Philharmonic Concerts 

The last of the regular series of Phil- 
harmonic concerts had Liszt and Berlioz 
in the chief numbers, Weber appearing 
only in the introductory “Oberon” Over- 
ture, a specially brilliant production al- 
ways of this fine body of musicians. Both 
Berlioz and Liszt were represented by 
“Faust” compositions. In the “Damna- 
tion” the dance of the will-o’-the-wisps 
and the “Rakoczy’” March were for a 
first time played by the Philharmonic, 
the airy delicacy of the former, the won- 
deriul rhythm of the latter evoking veri- 
table tempests of applause. It seemed 
suitable that Liszt’s “Faust”? Symphony, 
which he dedicated to Berlioz, should 
form the remaining number. The tenor 
solo was sung with great expression by 
Georg Maikl of the Hofoper. Weingart- 
ner conducted without score. 

The so-called “Nicolai” concert, the 
Philharmonic’s annual swan song, had 
on its program the Brahms B Flat Major 
Piano Concerto, which, both technically 
and artistically, was splendidly mastered 
by Dr. Paul Weingarten, who invested 
it with full dramatic fire. In Schubert’s 
C Major Symphony, Weingartner scored 
a triumph, as always with this work, 
Which he conducts with particular love. 
Lavish applause for him and the orches- 
tra marked the triumphant close of the 
season’s excellent work. 


Novel Benefit Concerts 


To maintain interest in the war benefit 
‘oncerts, novel attractions are being 
found. At a recent one the entertain- 
ment was given the name of a “Social 
Party,” and the platform of the large 
Musik-Verein hall was transformed into 


a drawing room of the time of Louis 
XVI. The musical instruments were of 
the period, a spindle-legged spinet, a lute 
by Scotti and an old French harp, taken 
from the museum of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde. However, the musical 
compositions were of later date. Hedwig 
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An Operetta in Which Franz Schubert 
Is the Hero Has Had a Great Suc- 
cess in Vienna. The Picture Shows 
Fritz Schroédter, as “Schubert,” Being 
Twitted Upon His Bashfulness 


Francillo Kaufmann displayed her fin- 
ished coloratura in the Mad Scene from 
“Lucia,” Leo Slezak delighted the audi- 
ence with the tale of the “Grail” and the 
stretta from “Trovatore” and Alfred 
Griinfeld played some of the gems of his 
répertoire with his usual grace. The 
Tonkiinstler Orchestra was conducted by 
Dr. Ludwig Korner and had a full share 
in the evening’s success. 

Another interesting and unique con- 
cert was entitled, “Thanks of the South 
to the North,” in which some 500 chil- 
dren of refugees came from the barracks 
where they were housed at the Shelter 
Station near Leibnitz to take part in an 
entertainment for the benefit of those 
still poorer children who were left 
fatherless.by the war. The vast juvenile 
choir had been organized and drilled by 
the Cathedral Conductor at Goerz, Maes- 
tro Seghizzi, and the talent displayed by 
these little folk, most of whom cannot 
even read music, was amazing, their in- 
tonation faultlessly pure, their rhythm 
exact, and their enunciation distinct, 
though they sang principally in German, 
to them a strange tongue. Their na- 
tional Friaulic songs, spirited and melo- 
dious strains, naturally proved most in- 
teresting. The merry “Frog Concert” by 
Kienzl] was charmingly sung by the 
smallest tots. The juvenile soloists of 
the evening were the boy ’cellist, Eman- 
uel Feiermann, and Novis Luzatto, a 
talented young violinist. 

In a concert arranged by the War 
Aid Society of Vienna there was recently 
performed for the first time in this city 
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the oratorio “Quo Vadis,” by the Polish 
composer, Felix Nowowiejski. It is de- 
fined as “dramatic,” probably because of 
the nature of the famous novel by Sien- 
kiewiez, which has already been made 
the subject of an opera. The composer 
has invested this episode from the early 
days of Christianity with noble religious 
fervor. The music is impressive in the 
extreme, the orchestration full of color, 
the polyphonic treatment of the choral 
numbers on fine melodious lines, and 
the characterization of the solo parts 
highly illustrative of the text. The de- 
scriptions of the burning of Rome, the 
martial onslaught of the Praetorians and 
the secret gathering of the Christians in 
the catacombs are particularly worthy 
of praise. The production was led by 
Conductor Hans Wagner; the orchestra 
was that of the Tonkiinstler Verein; the 
chorus consisted of various prominent 
church choirs, and the _ soloists were 
Franz Steiner, whose noble tenor and 
expressive delivery seemed particularly 
suited to the part of Peter; Frau 
Foerstel, whose silvery soprano invested 
the music of. the heroine with poetic 
warmth, and Betetto of the Hofoper, 
whose sonorous bass had true tragic ac- 
cents. Prof. Max Springer officiated at 
the organ with wonted mastery. 

Of pianists Moriz Rosenthal was heard 
at a second and last concert on the eve- 
ning of April 11. The famous artist 
was in specially excellent form, and the 
large audience that filled even the plat- 
form of the large Musik Verein hall and 
stood thickly massed at the back fol- 
lowed the numbers of the program with 
enthusiastic plaudits. The “Appasion- 
ata” began the evening, the presto of the 
finale was a perfect coruscation, and 
Chopin numbers came next—the C Sharp 
Minor and A Flat Major Waltzes, deli- 
ciously rendered, and five Etudes, in 
which the olayer had occasion to display 
his wonderful mastery and deep musica! 
feeling. The closing number, Liszt’s Rhap- 
sodie Hongroise, No. 2, had, it seemed to 
me, never been equaled before, even by 
Rosenthal himself, and the storm of ac- 
clamation that followed compelled the 
artist to appear again and again and 
was only quieted when he resumed his 
seat at the piano. Among the encores 
graciously accorded was_ Rosenthal’s 
brilliant adaptation of Strauss waltz 
themes, which had formed part of the 
program of his previous concert. 


Korngold’s New Operas 


The premiére of young Erich Korn- 
gold’s two operas, “Violanta” and the 
“Ring of Polykrates,” were to have 
taken place on the same evening at 
Vienna and Munich. The latter city, 
however, got the start on the appointed 
evening, while at the Hofoper here their 
production was postponed to April 10. 
Hence one went with somewhat precon- 
ceived opinions gathered from the Munich 
reports. These were so enthusiastic in 
their commendation that it was in human 
nature to anticipate disappointment. 
However, it proved to be of the most 
agreeable kind. The young composer, 
only eighteen years old now, was sixteen 


when he wrote the “Ring,” seventeen 
when “Violanta’” was finished. The 
bright sunniness of the former, the 


tragic gloom of the latter, are treated 
with equal skill and must be considered 
as to their merits entirely and without 
consideration of the youth of the com- 
poser, since they display maturity of 
thought, characteristic method of ex- 
pression, a wealth of inventive power, a 
keen eye for stage effects and a sure in- 
stinct as to the use of technical aids at 
command. 

The performance of both works was 
brilliant, and it is gratifying to record 
that in both operas the leading réles were 
intrusted to the American members of 
the company, the Prince in “Violanta” 
to William Miller, the young husband in 
the “Ring” to Alfred Piccaver. Their 








partners were respectively Marie Jeritza 
and Selma Kurz. Conductor Reichwein 
led the orchestra in both operas with 
fine understanding and the tasteful stage 
settings were by Herr von Wymeéthal. 
At the close of the evening it seemed 
as if the applause would never end. The 
singers were recalled times without num- 
ber, and with them the radiant young 
composer. 
Schubert in a Play 


Referring to a report in a recent issue 
of MusicAL AMERICA that the great Jo- 
hann Sebastian had been made the sub- 
ject of a play, I am led to speak of the 
production here of a most charming 
operetta in which the great Franz Schu- 
bert is the hero and which is having an 
uninterrupted run with crowded houses 
every evening. The action is taken from 
a popular novel by Hans Rudolf Bartsch 
entitled “Schwammerl” (“Little Mush- 
room”), a name given Schubert by his 
friends, which may be*taken at will as 
an allusion to the composer’s short body, 
topped by the large head, or to his ca- 
pacity for absorbing immense quantities 
of wine, for “Schwammer!” means “little 
sponge” as well. At all events, the play 
is exceedingly well put together and 
Schubert’s music skilfully adapted to its 
various situations. 

The play is called “Das Dreimaderl- 
haus” (“The Three Maiden House’’) 
after the three fair daughters of a re- 
tired Vienna tradesman, the friend of 
the composer, in whom the pretty lasses 
successively take a sentimental interest, 
which he is too bashful to note or take 
advantage of, so that, one after another, 
they pass into the arms and homes of 
more daring wooers. Fritz Schrédter 
and Arthur Preuss of the Hofoper al- 
ternate in the titie part, impersonating 
the luckless composer with marvelous art. 
A particularly attractive tableau. is pre- 
sented at the double wedding of the two 
older “Miaderl,” the stage being set to 
reproduce the familiar painting by 
Schwindt, Schubert at the piano, his 
friends grouped about the room. 
Schwindt is one of the characters both 
in the novel and play. 


Seeking the “Will o’ the Wisp” 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S propaganda, which 
is making such favorable progress, ought 
to be taken most particularly to heart 
by those who are intrusted with the task 
of engaging artists for concert tours. 
The query, “Have you had any Euro- 
pean training?” often proves a leading 
reason why young people, seeking such 
engagements and failing to secure them 
for the lack of this “polish,” face the 
risk of a European sojourn by all means 
—without means even, at times. I have 
in mind a striking instance in point. 
Several weeks ago there arrived in 
Vienna a young Brooklyn girl, whose 
case came to my knowledge in that her 
few letters of recommendation had been 
sent in care of the American Consulate- 
General here, and I undertook to find 
suitable quarters for her. I soon learned 
her little story. Actuated by the belief 
in the necessity of European training, 
she braved all the dangers of an ocean 
voyage in this time of war and traveled 
third class in order to hoard her small 
store of money. With the most naive 
confidence, she thought that, upon proof 
of her talent, a celebrated teacher of 
the piano here would give her lessons 
gratis. The few hundred crowns she 
owned would last her a few weeks, and 
in the meanwhile she could find some- 
thing to do by which to earn her liveli- 
hood. When I explained to her how im- 
probable all this was, how very short a 
time her little store of money could last, 
especially now with everything at war 
prices, she was naturally much dis- 
couraged. Faced by the inevitable, she 
will probably yield to good advice in the 
end and return to her home, wiser than 
when she came. Fortunately, she fell 
into good hands, or the matter might 
have had a more tragic ending. 
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THE POWER OF THE LOCAL MANAGER 


An association of local musical managers, such as L. 
E. Behymer outlines in an interview published in 
MusIcaAL AMERICA this week, can accomplish untold 
benefits for the musical life of the country if it is con- 
ducted along the proper lines. 

Countless efforts have been made during the past 
decade to form an association of the “wholesale” or 


New York managers who handle the business interests 
of various artists and musical organizations. But the 
New York managers have for a number of reasons dis- 
dained any such combining of interests. One of the 
reasons for their failure to join hands in any manner 
that pointed toward concerted action in solving their 
problems is the fact that the big musical business of 
the country is done within the walls of about five offices 
and the proprietors of these establishments refused to 
see wherein they would benefit by helping their weaker 
brothers to fight their battles. 

But the local manager takes a different view of the 
situation. He wants to know how his colleagues 2000 
miles away are handling the subscriptions of their con- 
cert series, how they circularize, how they advertise, 
how they take care of the artists when they arrive in 
town, and many other phases of their work. 

The success of the whole undertaking depends upon 
the wisdom and farsightedness of those who launch it. 
There are a number of abuses in the musical managing 
business that need correction; these abuses will remain 
as they are until an organized force is created, suffi- 
ciently strong, to deal with them. 


CONTEMPORARY WAGNERIAN MISCONCEP- 
TIONS 


As if the silly protests directed against certain Ger- 
man opera singers on the score of their nationality were 
not enough a correspondent of the New York Tribune 
now objects to Wagner’s Nibelungen dramas, alleging 
that the “Ring” preaches “a philosophy which is the an- 
tithesis of Christianity,” and pronouncing it “the least 
universal and clumsiest of Wagner’s works the 
epic of theft, lies and trickery.” The Wagner who wrote 
it, he further intimates, differed spiritually from the 
composer of “Tannhauser” and “Tristan.” 

Against this contention another correspondent signing 
himself “Anti-German” enters a spirited and very proper 
rejoinder in the same paper to the effect that the tetral- 
ogy is “an epic not of theft but of love and self-sacri- 
fice”; that “its whole theme is to show that the world 
built on lies and greed could not live’; and that the 
“Walkiire” in particular “shows the spirit of love and 
human sympathy, personified by Briinnhilde, breaking 
away forever from the determined, conscienceless will 
(Wotan), recking not of consequences to itself in its de- 
votion.” 

This exposition of the spiritual purpose of the “Ring” 
is just and admirable. The remarkable thing is that at 
this date such an analysis should be in the least neces- 
sary. Those who resent what they consider the latter- 
day Germanic philosophy of power quite miss the mark 
when they attempt to illustrate their theories by means of 
Wagner in general and the “Ring” in particular. As well 
prove the point by the final scene of Goethe’s “Faust.” 
The close of “Gétterdimmerung,” in reality the loftiest 
summary of Wagner’s philosophy, supplies the most 
completely conceivable refutation of materialistic pur- 
pose. The last page of the score is the utter sublimation 
of spiritualized love. But if this alone does not suffice 
then anti-Germans can find some solid comfort in the 
cutting words of Fasolt to Wotan in the second scene of 
“Rheingold” about the sanctity of compacts. 

The Tribune’s second correspondent errs, however, in 
his estimate of “Tristan” as epitomizing a philosophy of 
“everlasting extinction.” “Tristan” does nothing 
of the sort. Wagner’s tragedy of love has suffered 
much from this misconception and for the fact Wagner 
himself is partly responsible. He made Tristan and 
Isolde talk voluminous abstractions about death and 
filled his prose works with futile talk about pessimism 
and the Schopenhauerian negation of the will to live. 
All too many persons have taken him at his written 
word. They seem to forget in so doing that the soul of 
Wagner proclaimed itself in his music. Professing pes- 
simism in long-winded theoretical treatises Wagner was 
in reality as sublimely optimistic as Beethoven. Is the 
“Liebestod” a cry of annihilation or a hymn of life in its 
highest ecstasy? Does it sink into the depths or soar to 
the empyrean? There can be no misconception here. 
They who seek the essence of Wagner to-day must lis- 
ten to his song, not his prolix and misleading philosophic 
dissertations. And from the mistaken notions still prev- 
alent about the subtlest aspects of his work it is evident 
that much clarification is still necessary. 





USED FOR “CURRENT MUSICAL EVENTS” STUDY 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Your paper has been used as a basis for “Current Mu- 
sical Events” study, and has been thoroughly enjoyed. 
Personally I have never had any magazine which was 
more interesting or more valuable to me in my work. 

Very sincerely, 
E. JANE WISENALL, 
Principal Wooster Summer School, Wooster, Ohio, and 
Supervisor of Public School Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wooster, Ohio, July 19, 1916. 
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Mme. Kurt and Mr. Bodanzky 


A recent visitor to the country home in Norfolk, 
Conn., of Mme. Melanie Kurt, the distinguished dramatic 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Co., was Artur 
Bodanzky, the German conductor of the same com- 
pany. Norfolk, with its two music festivals and its 
many musical visitors during the summer, has a mu- 
sical atmosphere of its own. 


Botta—Luca Botta, 
Company, is at Long 
summer. 


tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Lake in the Adirondacks for the 


David—The presence of Margaret Wilson, the Presi- 
dent’s daughter, at Mr. and Mrs. Ross David’s new cot- 
tage at Oswegatchie Point, Conn., is lending brilliancy 
to Mr. David’s summer season. His studio presents 2 
busy spectacle. 


Hutcheson—Like Josef Hofmann, Ernest Hutcheson 
started his career as an infant prodigy, making his first 
public appearance at the age of four. Mr. Hutcheson in- 
sists to-day that he was so small at that time, and his 
arms so short, that he was frequently compelled to stand 
while playing and to run the length of the keyboard to 
reach the bass notes. 


Hinckley—Mrs. Allen Hinckley, wife of the basso, has 
gone to her home in Edinburgh to bring to America the 
Hinckley pride and hope, Hugh, now approaching the 
sedate age of three. Mrs. Hinckley has had three broth- 
ers, one of whom has been slain, in the British army, 
while many other relatives are at the front. Mr. Hinck- 
ley plans to devote all next season to the American con- 
cert field under the management of Loudon Charlton. 


Sembach.—Although Johannes Sembach, the Metro- 
politan tenor, has sung in English as Obadiah in the 
oratorio “Elijah,” the role of The Squire in De Koven’s 
“Canterbury Pilgrims,” will be his first English operatic 
role. The tenor is at present making strides with his 
English under a capable coach at the Long Island sum- 
mer resort, where he is spending his vacation. Another 
new role for Mr. Sembach at the Metropolitan next 
season will be that of Pylades in “Iphigenia in Tauris.” 


Gadski—“If I had a million dollars,” Mme. Johanna 
Gadski confided to an interviewer the other day, “I tell 
you what I would do. I have a home in America and 
one in Germany. These homes would be my private— 
strictly private—conservatories. I would take the pos- 
sessors of the most promising talent among the young 
singers of to-day, one at a time, and I would have each 
one live with me and study and work until ready for her 
début. Then when I had launched her I would take an- 
other and another, and so on until the end.” 


Carl.—Dr. William C. Carl is spending several weeks 
in the Rockies en route to California, where he will be 
the guest of Dr. H. J. Stewart at the “High Jinks” of 
the Bohemian Club, under the Redwoods. Dr. Carl will 
remain at the camp until the close and then fill an en- 
gagement to play the out-of-door organ at the San 
Diego Exposition. In Colorado several trips have been 
made, including one up Pike’s Peak by the new auto- 
mobile roadway, formally opened to the public July 16. 
Dr. Carl will remain in the West until the latter part of 
September. 


_Novaes — Nixola Greeley-Smith, who recently inter- 
viewed Guiomar Novaes for the New York Evening 
World was curious to know if any of the Brazilian pian- 
ist’s eighteen brothers and sisters were musical. “Per- 
haps they have talent,” smiled Miss Novaes, “but they 
will not work. They are happy as they are. An artist’s 
career does not appeal to them. They would rather hear 
me play than learn to do so themselves. I work a great 
deal harder than any of my three married sisters—I 
have eleven sisters in all. One of them has seven chil- 
dren, another six, a third just one—so far. I have ten 
children—my fingers” (the little pianist held up a dim- 
pled hand), “and I tell you they give me a lot of trou- 
ble. It is all I can do to take care of them without 
thinking about whether I shall choose my art or my 
heart when the time comes. But, perhaps” (hopefully), 
“it will never come.” 
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ERE cometh the month’s budget of 
bright bits from the Los Angeles 
Music Student—four’in number: 
Edmund Burke ejaculated, “For God’s 
sake, let us pass on!” Evidently he was 
listening to a piano program of twenty- 


five numbers. 
a * 


‘“‘Mama says | may begin physical culture 
lessons next week; ss0 | am going to take 


piano lessons.” 
a 


A Los Angeles music store adopts the 
slogan* of “Honesty in advertising” and 
announces in a daily paper, “Wanted, to 
exchange, ukeleles for musical instru- 


ments.” 
* a” k 


“Why, Mr. B.,” 


for concert engagements, “I really should 


ejaculated the applicant 


have more concerts; last year I had 


twenty. My audiences regarded me as 
class A.” 
“Doubtless,” murmured the _ impre- 


sario, “but this year you have moved into 


pass-A.” 
* ok * 

“Some opera stars get enormous sal- 
aries.” 

“Yes. After reading about the sums 
they draw, it seems strange that there’s 
enough money left to carry on the war 
in Europe.”—Washington Star. 

* * * 


With the thermometer at 98 and some- 
thing like 5000 people in Madison Square 
Garden at the Civic Orchestra opening, 
an enthusiastic music-lover rushed back 
to the stage after Albert Spalding’s ren- 
dition of the Mendelssohn Concerto and 
complimented him on the liquid quality 
of his tones, to which Spalding, dripping 
with perspiration, replied: “If the pres- 
ent condition of my anatomy had any- 
thing to do with it, I don’t see how they 
could be otherwise.” 

* * * 

“And how did you like the symphony 
concert, Mabel?” 

“Oh, mamma, it was just like heaven— 
only worse!”—“‘Life.” 

* * * 

“Myrtle is in a quandary. She loves 
music, but she needs physical culture. 
Yet she hasn’t time for both.” 

“T can tell her a way out of the diffi- 
culty. Tell her to buy an accordion.”— 
Judge. 

* * 

Musical smells as analyzed by B. L. T. 

in the Chicago Tribune: sal 


The statement attributed to the director of 
music at the University of Chicago, that 
music appeals to the olfactory nerves, that 
‘‘Thais’’ smells like perfume and ‘‘Samson” 
like onions, is evidence that science, in spite 
of the disturbances that war has brought, 
keeps the even t. of its w. Anyone can con- 
tribute substantiation of the theory from his 
own musical experience. Thus to us “The 
Secret of Suzanne” smells of cigarette smoke 
and ‘“‘Mignon’’ smells like a house on fire; 
while on the two occasions when we heard 
“The Jewels of the Madonna’ we were almost 
overpowered by the odor of garlic. 

Se & @ 


When the late Sir W. S. Gilbert met 
a certain well-known’ pianist, the follow- 
ing interchange of courtesies occurred. 

Gilbert said: “Sir, I have heard 
Liszt os 

The pianist bowed his head in acknowl- 
edgment at what he supposed was the 
coming compliment. 

“T have heard Henry Hertz,” continued 
Gilbert. The pianist bowed still lower. 
“T have heard Paderewski.” The artist 
made a genuflexion even unto the ground. 

“Well, sir,” continued Gilbert, in 





abrupt tones, “not one of them—not one 
of them, sir, perspired as profusely as 
you do!” 

a 

John Curtis, president of the Behrens 
Opera Club, Philadelphia, sends us this 
clipping: 

Mildred Halsey gave a piano recital in her 
studio over the Kleinert meat market last, 
evening. She had quite a crowd present io 
see how those St. Louis piano lessons had im- 
proved her. They found a great change in 
her. Miss Halsey wore a filmy dress, very 
stylish, high-heeled shoes and a gold-looking 
bangle in her hair that clinked when she 
shook her head. It was all new to Delhi and 
created much talk among the music lovers 
present. She played half a dozen pieces by 
old German masters better known in New 
York> than here. She got her biggest rise, 
though, when she knocked out “Hitchie Koo,” 
for a turkey trot that was enjoyed by every- 
body. 

* oa * 

An item from the Hagerstown (Md.) 
Herald is relayed to us by F. C. B., as 
follows: 


_ At the close of the services at U. B. Church 
in Boonsboro, Sunday evening, where a large 
crowd was present at the organ dedication 
exercises, many found difficulty in arising 
from the pews owing to the sticky condition 
of the paint. Much clothing was ruined and 
some shreds of dresses and trousers were left 
adhering to the pews. 

_ “This news item shows that the organ- 
ist must have been ‘hot stuff,’” says F. 
C. P., and he adds: “Naturally one 
would surmise that the program might 
have contained some Wonder Sticking 
(Van der Stiicken) compositions.” 

. € @ 


_Humors of a player-piano demonstra- 
tion as reported to us by Alexander 
Bloch, the violinist: 

“Some time ago Mrs. Bloch and I were 
looking at a _player-piano for some 
friends. The saleslady was most enthu- 
Silastic and asked us to listen to a few 
‘selections.’ After hearing some of the 
‘best sellers,’ we spied a. Chopin ‘Ber- 
ceuse’ and requested her to play it. The 
piece was so beautiful that even the ma- 
chine-like rhythm of the player-piano 
could not quite rob it of its charm, when 
suddenly—the simple melody was buried 
in a perfect cataclysm of discords worthy 
of Schoenberg’s mightiest efforts. 

“We gazed at each other open-mouthed. 
The saleslady played on serenely. Final- 
ly, overcome by emotion, we burst into 
hysterical laughter. The  saleslady 
looked at us reproachfully. ‘Why,’ I 
gasped, as soon as I could catch my 
breath, ‘there’s—something—th’ matter 
—with—record—two records—’n one— 
bargain’. The saleslady looked first sur- 
prised, then scornful. ‘The idea!’ she 
exclaimed, ‘you don’t understand! That’s 
classical music!’ 

“We left precipitately.” 

* * * 


Edith L. Wagoner tells us of a recent 
recital visit of Leopold Godowsky to 
Omaha at a time when the billboards of 
the city bore the advertisements of vari- 
ous political candidates. A section of a 
politician’s speech, as quoted by the 
World-Herald, was as follows: 

“But the most arrogant foreigner looking 
for political plums is this fellow Godowski, 
whose picture is stuck up all over town. 
| don’t find his name among the nominated 
ones, but | suppose he will run again, like 
all the Rousians.” 

* * * 

“What are you playing daughter?” 

“Something from Boroffsky, father.” 

“His health must have been poor.” 

“No, indeed. His health was excellent, 
and he lived to be ninety years old.” 

“Then there was no excuse for his 
writing that kind of music.”—Birming- 
ham “Age-Herald.” 





‘MARGULIES TRIO 


13th N.Y. Evening Post: ‘‘The Leading Trio Organization in America’’ 
E SEASON Apply for Terms and Dates to Margulies Trio, 58 West 57th St., New York City 


Adele Margulies, Pianist 
Leopold ee Violinist 
Alwin Schroeder, ‘Cellist 
STEINWAY 
PIANO 





“‘God is Spirit” 
“Consider the Lilies” By 


“Japanese Lullaby” 
Pub. by R. W. H. Heffelfinger, Los Angeles 
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GERTRUDE ROSS 


> AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
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“MASTER OF THE SONG WORLD” 
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CONCERT PIANIST 


PATTERSON HOPKINS 


Studio: 296 Manhattan Avenue 


New York 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! 
thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 

Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
cherished possession—its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. 
Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con- 
veniently purchased at a moderate price. 

Illustrated literatur e,describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky. : Indianapolis, Ind. ; Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 


It stirs 


Nothing could be more 








TOUR FOR TEXAS SINGER 


Stella Owsley Preparing for Next Sea- 
son at Seagle Summer Colony 





—— 
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Stella Owsley, Who Occupies a Prom- 
inent Place in Southern Musical 
Circles 


Among the prominent singers who are 
members of the Oscar Seagle summer 
colony at Schroon Lake, N. Y., is Stella 
Owsley of Denton, Tex. 

Miss Owsley studied with Mr. Seagle 
when he was located in London and later 
with Jean de Reszke. In a recent letter 
to Mr. Seagle from the “Maestro,” Miss 
Owsley’s work, intelligence and rapid 
progress were special topics. In addi- 
tion to her work with Mr. Seagle this 


summer, Miss Owsley is preparing some 
interesting concert and recital programs 
for the coming season with Richard Ep- 
stein, the famous coach, who is connected 
with the Seagle colony. Miss Owsley 
has taken a prominent place in the mu- 
sical circles of the South. 


LITTLE BLIND GODA NEUTRAL 


Austrian Sends Russian Violinist to Na- 
tive Land for Fiancée 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 17.—Love is neu- 
tral. It recognizes no boundaries or na- 
tional differences. 

So reasons Hugo Schmidt, late of Aus- 
tria, who is sending Ida Divinoff, a Rus- 
sian violinist, to Beilitz, Austria, to bring 
his fiancée, Friulien Elfrieda Kutscha, 
to Chicago. Miss Divinoff learned to 
play her “Strad” in Vienna and Prague 
and knows the language and the “ropes.” 

Herr Schmidt was unwilling to wait 
on the tardy red tape of officialdom to 
secure him passports to his native land, 
so hit on the expedient of making Miss 
Divinoff his emissary. The lovers have 
been separated for six years. 





Boys of Connecticut School Pay Tribute 
to Jean Verd 


The French pianist, Jean Verd, was 
recently the recipient of a flattering ova- 
tion at the Sanford School for Boys at 
Redding, Conn. Shortly after a piano- 
forte recital given by Mr. Verd at the 
school, he was invited to a dinner with 
the masters and the boys. During the 
dinner, when the dessert came, Mr. San- 
ford, the principal of the school, made a 
speech, in which Mr. Verd heard his own 
name mentioned, while at the same time 
he saw two boys bringing a beautiful 
chair across the room. This chair, which 
bore the pianist’s name on a silver plate, 
was then presented to Mr. Verd as a 
token of appreciation for his playing. 

Following the presentation Mr. Verd 
was called upon to make a speech. 


“KATHERINE LINCOLN 


Teacher of Singing 


33 West 67 St., NEW YORK 
(Fri., Sat. and Mon.) 


514 Pierce Bldg., BOSTON 
(Tues., Wed. and Thurs.) 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be inted. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith._—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Another “Voice” Combat 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In MUSICAL AMERICA’s Open Forum 
of the 15th inst. I have read a very severe 
criticism headed “Science in Vocal Train- 
ing,” which Mr. A. M. Parker of Wash- 


ington presents to your readers as the 
subject of the paper which I read in 
Crouse College Hall, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, before the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association on 
June 20. The subject of my paper was 
“The Relation of Science to Vocal Train- 
ing,” which of course is a very different 
thing. The writer did not attend the 
convention and I can assure you he has 
not read my paper. 

He has only read in MUSICAL AMERICA 
an extremely concise summary of what 
took me about half an hour to read. 
Therefore I believe that your readers will 
admit that this elaboration of such long, 
detailed and sweepingly condemnatory 
criticism is quite preposterous. The 
writer knows no doubt that it is always 
unfair to give unbridled play for one’s 
prolific imagination and hasty reasoning 
in assailing other people’s honest and 
studious efforts to foster knowledge. He 
seems, however, to ignore the fact that 
such a proceeding against one’s profes- 
sional colleagues is quite unbecoming. 

As for his remarks concerning chest 
resonance and my belief in it I will refer 
him to the “Conclusion” of the “Treatise 
on Speaking and Singing,’ Messrs. 
Boosey & Co. He will then understand 
my attitude toward his remarks. At the 
same time I must say that as my belief 
in chest resonance must be shared by 99 
per cent of vocalogists it seems rather 
audacious to say that we do not under- 
stand and cannot define the subject on 
which he considers himself quite compe- 
tent. 

Such being the writer’s state of mind 
it would be quite useless to try and un- 
furl before his eyes what evidently is to 
him a most irritating red flag. For my 
part he is quite welcome to remain hap- 
pily in the paradise of his choice. 

Yours very truly, 
LUIGI PARISOTTI. 

New York, July 22, 1916. 





Mr. Fabri Adds to Voice Controversy 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of June 24 a certain 
Mr. William Resnikoff takes occasion to 
criticize my comments upon a letter writ- 


ten by “E. A. S.” of San Angelo, Tex., 
and which was published in your issue of 
April 22. 

It was not my purpose to describe air- 
waves. Better it is, I should say, to 
leave such matters in the hands of sci- 
entists like Dr. Dayton Clarence Miller, 
whose ingenious apparatus, the “Syn- 
thesizer,” will demonstrate very clearly 
and completely, not only by theory, but 
the actual appearance of sound waves. 

I agree with one statement made by 
Mr. Resnikoff, and that is: ‘“ ‘The con- 
noisseur is one who knows.’” Those who 
know will appreciate the truth and the 
force of what I wrote in my letter and 
they will, in particular, understand why 
I wanted to have the student exclude 
from his consciousness the sense of forte 
and piano, the whole idea being to pro- 
duce a pure tone, without regard to 
volume. 

I distinctly said: “JF one must have 
a comprehensive word to cover the ques- 
tion involved, I might suggest that the 
tone be ‘elastic-free,’”’ and I pointed out 
that it is absolutely impossible to ex- 
plain this term by writing or talking 
about it, unless the teacher is able to 
show the pupil, by his own voice, what 
this term embraces. 

I find myself in very good company 


when I employ this term—the great Ital- 
ian maestro, Francesco Lamperti, with 
whom I studied for several years, con- 
tinually used this expression “elastic- 
free,” exactly in the same connection, as 
well as Dr. Gunz of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, and Professor Ress of Vienna, in 
their personal explanations to me. Mil- 
ler-Brunow’s “Primartone” is often de- 
scribed in exactly the same way and for 
the purpose of eliminating the idea of 
forte and piano from the mind of the 
beginner in the study of tone production. 

Mr. Resnikoff also takes an opportun- 
ity to make a number of other statements 
which fall in the category of the things 
which can be written about, but which 
cannot be practically explained, except 
by actual demonstration, and the whole 
intent of my letter was to show the fu- 
tility of endeavoring to give written in- 
structions to the student. 

Before me, as I write this, are twentv- 
five volumes on tone production, the old- 
est works, as well as the newest, written 
in almost every language. With a knowl- 
edge of the contents of these and simi- 
lar works, aided by one’s own experi- 
ence, it would not be a very difficult 
matter to produce a new and interesting 
book on the same subject, if only it be 
to present the same material, pro and 
con, in new lights and from different 
angles, 

All this, however, has very little to 
do with practical instruction in tone 
production, because these books are all 
theory, and in this matter of tone pro- 
duction no fitter application can be found 
of the words of the immortal Goethe, 
when he says in “Faust”: “Grau, lieber 
Freund, ist alle Theorie.” 

The most intimate secrets of tone pro- 
duction cannot be explained by square 
and rule; they must be shown by the 
teacher and heard by the pupil. I con- 
sider it wrong to burden the mind of a 
beginner with a mass of theory, which 
he can neither understand nor put into 
actual practice. Of course, it goes with- 
out saying that the intelligent pupil, as 
he advances, should be grven as much 
theory as he can absorb and apply, but, 
from an artistic, standpoint, the “pure 
fool” who can produce ideal tones, is 
much more to be desired than a theorist 
who cannot sing. 

Not every singer is able to teach, but 
every teacher should know how to sing. 

Therefore, ye students of voice cul- 
ture, listen to what I have to say—listen 
often to good artists, so that your ear 
may be educated to appreciate and dis- 
criminate between the true and the false, 
and then make your teacher show you, 
not tell you, how your incorrect tone 
sounds and then, how the correct tone 
should sound, by demonstrating, in his 
own voice, both the incorrect tone and 
the correct tone, so that you can hear 
both, and then work for the ideal tone. 
By following this advice, you will save 
much time, trouble, disappointment and 
money. 

Yours very truly, 
LUDWIG SCHMITT FABRI. 

Atlantic City, N. J., July 21, 1916. 





Sevcik’s Four Thousand Bowing Exer- 
cises 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Mr. Kiizdé in his article “Monstrosi- 
ties and Curiosities of the Violin Litera- 
ture” in MusIcCAL AMERICA, May 13, 1916, 
tries to ridicule Sevcik’s 4000 bowing ex- 
ercises and says: “A dozen of those 4000 
are all we want and need.” In a way, 
I quite agree with Mr. Kiizdé; there is 
a class of violin soloists to whom a dozen 
different bowings are quite sufficient. 
Needless to say, they are merely soloists 
and, even at that, their répertoire must 
be painfully limited. Nevertheless, an 
unlimited cheek carries them through. 
Bach, Beethoven and all the old classics 
will be, for the most part, a sealed book 
to them. They could not even play sec- 
ond violin in a quartet. Did I say quar- 
tet? I need not go as high as that; I 
mean dance music, a Tarantella, for in- 
stance. Most of these “dozen-bowings 
violinists” break down on theoretically 
simple passages, quite to the astonish- 


ment of some symphony and grand opera 
conductors, who cannot understand why 
a man, who played a De Beriot or even 
Paganini concerto quite brilliantly, 
should break down on such a passage. 
Therefore, every honor and respect is 
due to the great pedagogue Sevcik, who 
compiled the 4000 bowing exercises, and 
my advice to these “dozen-bowings vio- 
linists” is to start and practise them. 
FRANZ DIERICH. 
Hot Springs, Ark., July 11, 1916. 





Agrees with Mephisto 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It is astonishing that any person who 
has ever been interested in MUSICAL 
AMERICA should find cause to complain, 
as Mr. Hough did, of the tone of “Me- 
phisto’s” letters. To me and others 
they have been the most interesting and 
valuable feature of the paper. They 
throw a side light on matters musical 
which is illuminating. I attended ‘one 
of the Norfolk (Conn.) festivals and 
came away delighted with the perform- 
ance, but with the same feeling of “so- 
cial exclusiveness” to which “Mephisto” 
drew attention. 

Respectfully, J. B. 

Bridgeport, Conn., July 16, 1916. 





Mr. Finck as an Anti-Feminist 


To the Editor of MusICcAL AMERICA: 


I notice in the New York Evening 
Post (no, my attiontion has not been 
called to it) that Henry T. Finck speaks 
of a writer in your “Open Forum” as 
“one of the myriads of feminine song 
writers whom this country indulgently 
harbors.” 

Why the peevish, patronizing attitude, 
Mr. Finck? Can it be that you, the au- 
thor of “Food and Flavor,” are suffering 
from indigestion? 

Yours very truly, 
KARL SHERMAN. 

New York, July 22, 1916. 





Thanks from Oberlin College 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


We are greatly pleased with the Ober- 
lin article in last week’s MUSICAL AMER- 
icA. It is a fine piece of journalistic 
work. Everything important is included, 
and all is admirably arranged and bal- 
anced. I have had some journalistic ex- 
perience myself and I know when that 
sort of work is done right. 

Please accept my thanks, 

Cordially yours, 
EDWARD DICKINSON. 
Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio, July 14, 1916. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have just read with interest your 
article on the Oberlin Conservatory, its 
faculty and its work. The pictures came 
out well and the tone of sincerity 
throughout the article pleased me very 
much. 

I am particularly grateful for the 
pains you took to inform yourself about 
our conservatory and shall hope to have 
your interest and knowledge of our work 
grow still more. 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. W. Morrison. 

Oberlin College, 

Oberlin, Ohio, July 10, 1916. 





Appreciation from Tufts College 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have just seen MUSICAL AMERICA of 
June 3. That would seem to indicate 
that I am very much behind the times, 
but the fact is that I have to take my 
reading by lumps, especially at the end 
of the college year. 

I want to thank you very much for 
your kindly mention of us. The idea and 
the spirit of the article were such as to 
render great service to the cause of col- 
legiate education. We are all your 
debtors. 

Very truly yours, 


Leo R. LEwis. 
Tufts College, Mass., July 1, 1916. 





Appreciation for Chautauqua Series in 
Lock Haven, Pa. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

From being so long a pleasing pros- 
pect, the Redpath Chautauqua that closed 
its sessions here last night is now a 
happy memory. Refined entertainment, 
timely addresses, artistic music were fea- 
tures of a program perhaps unequaled in 
the city’s history. Of the seven musical 
numbers the New York City Band, Gio- 
vanni Bottega, leader; the Tschaikowsky 
String Quartet, Leon Weltman, conduc- 
tor, and the Dora De Phillippe Recital 
Company, were perhaps the most notable. 
Mme. De Phillippe, prima donna of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, was cor- 
dially received, giving cheerful response 
to the numerous encores that were de- 
manded. Donald McBeath, violinist, 
elicited marked favor, refinement and 
delicacy and technical precision, marking 
his offerings, while Max Poom, the Dutch 
pianist, was altogether acceptable as an 
accompanist, while his. solos were well 
performed. Yours very truly, 

O. S. METZLER. 
Pastor Trinity M. E. Church, - 
Lock Haven, Pa., July 22, 1916. 





Praise for “Musical America’s” Report 
of New York Teachers’ Convention 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I wish to express to you my apprecia- 
tion for the able way in which the re- 
cent convention of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association has been 
reported. The report is complete and I 
wish, therefore, to express to you the 
pleasure it has given me to note the cour- 
tesy which you have extended us. 

Yours very sincerely, 
FREDERICK SCHLIEDER, President, 
New York State Music Teachers’ Assn. 

New York, July 15, 1916. 
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| PRINCIPLES OF PIANO STUDY 


Laying the Right Foundation—Finger Action—The Best Sort of Music for Study Purposes— 





Questions of Memorizing 





By HARRIETTE BROWER 


/ 








AM often asked what method I use 
in piano teaching. Those who know 
of the wide experience of preparation I 
have had in study with different masters, 
as well as the subsequent educational talks 
with most of the artists now before the 
public, may think that in a multiplicity 
of theories and ideas there may be some 
confusion. Not at all. While I have de- 
sired to learn all that can be taught about 
touch, technique, tone color, pedaling 
and interpretation, and though I have 
had exceptional opportunities to study 
all of these points at close range, I have 
worked out my own ideas and made my 
own discoveries. 
It has been my experience that many 
students start with a very poor founda- 
tion, or none at all. They may have 


taken lessons for years, yet never have 
really begun to study. If they have 
played thoughtlessly for a long time, they 
seem very restive at the thought of do- 
ing anything outside of pieces or showy 
études. If they play Liszt rhapsodies 
or Chopin valses with no idea of good 
tone production, secure rhythm, correct 
note values, analysis or pedaling, what 
is to be done? Is the teacher to go on 
giving piece after piece, hoping by some 
happy chance that early errors will be 
corrected in the process? No! Such a 
course will not satisfy the teacher who 
knows the right way and has a con- 
science. When there has been a poor 
foundation or none, these faults must be 
rectified at the earliest moment. If the 
pupil cannot keep time and rhythm he 
must learn to do so at once, by being 
taught to count, beat time and use the 
metronome; if he has no idea of simple 
chord formation and progression, we 
must give him keyboard harmony and 
show him how to analyze. Weak fingers 
and poor touch must be corrected before 
any decent playing can be possible. 


Foundation Can Be Quickly Laid 


I have found that the very quickest 
way to improve touch and technique is 
to look after the foundation. In many 
cases, if there ever was one, it has long 
since been forgotten or ignored. Be- 
sides, there are better ways to begin 
work at the piano nowadays than there 
used to be; the present generation of 
instructors—some of them—are striving 
to work out the problems more thor- 
uughly and scientifically than former 
generations ever did. 

The best teachers agree that it is 
quicker to study the subjects of tone 
production and finger movements sep- 
arately for a short time. Therefore, I 
take the new pupil, who has never 
learned to listen and analyze, to the 
plano to hear tones of various pitch and 
quality, and I explain how simple triads 
and chord progressions are formed. I 
then seat him at a table to learn how to 
place his hand and move his fingers with 
rhythmical exactness and sureness. When 
he can do those things correctly at the 
table, he can put them on the piano, not 
before. Is not this procedure logical 
and sensible? Probably none of his 
former teachers has ever explained or 
exacted correct finger movements, chord 
preparation, principles of rhythm and 
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balance. Therefore, he is not being “put 
back,” in reality, for he has _ never 
learned these things before. It is true 
he should have been taught them when 
he started out, but he is making the 
right start now, and we will go over the 
ground as quickly as possible. 


Reconstructing the Hand 


In such technical reconstruction the 
student learns for the first time what 
finger action means, and also what firm- 
ness is required in hand and in the third 
or nail joints of the fingers. Many stu- 
dents have but a vague notion of either 
of these things. There is no dependence 
to be placed on a hand afflicted with 
weak, wobbling finger joints. How can 
the student play anything worth while 
when such conditions exist? He must 
also learn from the start to control the 
action of the fingers. He must learn to 
make quick, easy, exact movements, with 
medium high action. Finger action is 
not merely employed in foundational 
technique and then cast aside, to be re- 
placed by fingers held close to the keys; 
no, it is always in use when the tempo 
is slow enough to study large movements. 

If asked to name essential principles 
which must always be observed, I should 
mention the following: 

(1) Arched hand, solid at the knuckle, 
(2) Curved fingers. (3) Firm nail 
joints. (4) Relaxed wrist and arm. (5) 
Free finger action. (6) Hands slanted 
for scales and arpeggios. (7) Arched 
hand for octaves. (8) Passing thumb 
under hand and hand over thumb for 
scales and arpeggios. 

These are surely foundational princi- 
ples; they should form the groundwork 
of every player’s equipment. The means 
for working them out may vary with 
different teachers, but the principles 
themselves must eventually be learned. 

Why should not all teachers be honest 
enough to tell the defects of foundation 
to the anxious students who apply to 
them? Can we not unite in doing this? 
If the artist-teacher cannot, or will not 
come down to the essentials, why not 
send the applicant to some one who 
understands and has the ability to teach 
them. A great reform is needed in just 
this direction. So many American stu- 
dents, beguiled by the foreign name and 
fame of some pianist, go to him, with 
the result that a few new pieces are gone 
over, while the foundation principles and 
essentials are still lacking, and the stu- 
dent plays no better than before, so far 
as correct conditions are concerned. Sim- 
ply because the artist comes from abroad 
and is a great player is no guarantee 
whatever that he can teach along educa- 
tional lines. The splendid stand taken 
by the editor of MusicAL AMERICA for 
artistic thoroughness in every direction, 
should have its effect on the development 
of piano playing in this country. 


What Shall I Study? 


Many pupils ask the question, “What 
shall I study?” expecting, doubtless, to 
have various books of études recom- 
mended to them. Of the making of 
studies there seems to be no end; the list 
is interminable. A few are valuable for 
illustrating principles which have been 
learned in the technical exercises. But I 
eliminate most of this mass of mechanical 
material, only here and there culling a 
blossom. 

I should like to make a daily practice 
book—for the use of others as well as 
for myself; perhaps I shall get to it one 
day. It will have two parts. The first 
part will contain essential technique, 
tried and proved principles, illustrated 
by the most comprehensive examples that 
can be devised. There will be strength 
exercises, some for single or double 
fingers or for all fingers at once; exer- 
cises for accuracy, lightness and weight. 
All will be treated rhythmically. There 
will not be a great number, only those 
illustrating essential principles, which 
every player needs. The second part of 
my practice book will contain a handful 
of necessary études, such as the first four 
of Duvernoy, Op. 1220; Czerny, Op. 299, 
Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 740, Nos. 1, 2 and 7; 
Bach Inventions in F and B Flat Major, 
and Prelude in C Sharp Major, together 
with a few other things not yet decided 
upon. 

The contents of the practice book are 
to be played from memory each day, in 
varied tempos and dynamics. Daily repe- 
tition of such material should, with 


proper conditions, finish each number to 
technical perfection, polish each as a 
musical gem. 


The Choice of Pieces 


I am careful in selecting the musical 
food for students, avoiding much of the 
so-called salon music, as it does not wear 
well. There is not enough in it to re- 
pay serious study; the pupil tires of it 
before it is perfected. Yet among the 
better class of salon pieces are many 
pleasing selections which justify their 
use. There are times when the “Frih- 
lingsrauschen” of Sinding or “A la Bien 
Aimée” of Schiitt fill a. decided need. 

I am chary of giving a complete so- 
nata, unless the pupil has sufficient time 
to devote to daily study and can learn 
and memorize it within a_ reasonable 
period. For I have an aversion for these 
works that drag on interminably. To in- 
troduce the pupil to Mozart, why not use 
one of the Fantaisies, which are charming 
and full of variety. It is the same with 
Beethoven. Use some of the shorter 
pieces, the Rondos, Bagatelles, or even 
a single movement from a sonata, in- 
stead of expecting the pupil to go through 
the entire work. For instance, I should 
like to bind together the various scherzi 
and menuets, which are so bright and 
charming, like the one in A major, Op. 2, 
No. 2; in C major, Op. 2, No. 3, and in 
D major, Op. 10, No. 3. 

In general, I do not believe in giving 
very long pieces, for the pupil wearies of 
them before they are learned. In building 
up répertoire I endeavor not to use one 
style or composer to the exclusion of 
others. Has a _ nocturne just been 
studied? Then let us take something of 
a more sprightly nature, to form a con- 
trast, so the two can be played together. 
If the player has certain limitations, 
give some selections to aid in overcom- 
ing these, but let us not hammer inces- 
santly at the same things. Give other 
pieces which are easier which will show 
his good points . 

Above all, I disapprove of giving music 
beyond the student’s mental grasp. Try 
his endurance in technical work, push 
him as far as you will on that side, but 
choose pieces he can fully master. That 
is my motto. It seems a very general 
mistake in piano teaching to give too 
difficult music. Why should a young 
miss in her early ’teens wrestle with 
Liszt’s Second Rhapsodie, as I heard one 
do the other night, while her teacher 
stood by and turned the leaves. Only a 
great artist can cope with those resound- 
ing, crashing harmonies. To give such 
music to a mere child is of itself an 
error. 


Question of Memorizing 


One reason why I disapprove of long, 
that is, very long selections is that they 
are a bugbear to memorize as well as to 
learn. I expect pupils to commit to mem- 
ory the pieces I give them. A composi- 
tion is not mastered until it is so thor- 
oughly learned that it can be played “by 
heart.” While the teacher is studying 
the pupil’s needs and helping him build 
his répertoire, the least he can do is to 
make himself master of the music. 

As for the actual process of memor- 
izing, there seems to be no infallible rule. 
It can be done phrase by phrase, in sec- 
tions, reciting the notes, visualizing 
them, knowing their place on the key- 
board; with one hand, then with the 
other and both together. Each player 
may have his own way, one that comes 
easiest to him. But method one must 
have. Memorizing hinges on careful 
analysis. I take pupils who have never 
memorized a note of music in their lives. 
I show them how, encourage them to 
try. They soon find it is not so difficult 
after all, and in a short time they, too, 
begin to start a répertoire. 


Is Music Study Worth While? 


I am often asked by those who have 
perhaps but little or no talent, or who 
have been badly taught, whether it is 
really worth while, after all, to study. 

“By all means,’ I answer. “If you 
get the right teacher, you will surely 
make progress. Music is such a beau- 
tiful, ennobling force in life, you cannot 
afford to live without it. Even a little 
knowledge—the ability to play simple 
music correctly—will give pleasuré to 
yourself and you can never guess how 
much it may at some time benefit and 
bless others.” 


SALT LAKE PIANISTS 
IN RECITAL TOGETHER 


Becky Almond and Henry Oberndorfer 
Reveal Pronounced Talent—Jonas 
on Program with Them 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, July 3.— 
Becky Almond and Henry Oberndorfer, 
who are two of the most ambitious and 
promising young musicians of Salt Lake 
City and who have spent the last season 
in study of piano in New York with the 
celebrated Alberto Jonas, appeared in 
concert before a critical home audience 
at the Salt Lake Theater on Monday 
night of last week and delivered them- 
selves of exquisite performances well 
calculated to advance still further Salt 








Becky Almond and Henry Oberndorfer, 
Salt Lake Pianists, with Their Teacher, 
Alberto Jonas (on the Right) 


Lake’s pride in her exceptional musical 
atmosphere. 

Miss Almond’s work was characterized 
by the solidity of her technique, the lim- 
pidity of her tone and her absolute assur- 
ance and quiet poise at the piano. She 
played with spirit and temperament, 
never overdoing. Both Miss Almond and 
Mr. Oberndorfer were forced to respond 
to insistent recalls. 

Mr. Oberndorfer’s delivery of the 
Rubinstein Staccato Study was one of the 
daintiest pieces of artistic playing heard 
in Salt Lake for some time. His master- 
ful strength in overcoming the difficul- 
ties of the piano was a distinct feature 
and he invariably displayed intelligent 
insight into the task at hand. One can- 
not but pronounce a notable future for 
these two wonderful students. The or- 
chestral accompaniments to several num- 
bers were played on a second piano by 
Mr. Jonas, who showed his delight and 
pride in the work done by his two pupils. 
The program follows: 


‘“Waldstein” Sonata, Seethoven; Double 
Note Etude, Poldini, and Study in Octaves, 
Emil Sauer, Miss Almond. Ballade in F 
Minor, Chopin; Air from “Orpheus,’’ Gluck- 
Sgambati, and Staccato, Rubinstein, Mr. Or- 
berndorfer. Hungarian Fantasy for piano 
and orchestra, Liszt, Miss Almond, orchestral 
accompaniment on second piano by Alberto 
Jonas. Concerto in C Minor, Saint-Saéns, 
Mr. Oberndorfer, orchestral accompaniment 


on second piano by Mr. JonA4s. 


Chicago Band Wins Masonic Contest 


CHICAGO, July 20.—The Chicago Aryan 
Grotto Band won first prize last month at 
Detroit, when bands from Masonic bodies 
all over the United States competed. The 
pieces were selected by a committee and 
were played by all of the competent 
bands. They included the “Pique Dame” 
Overture, a selection from “Chin Chin,” 
and the “National Emblem March.” The 
band from Chicago, consisting of eighty 
musicians from the Aryan Grotto, won 
first prize with nine points, its nearest 
competitor, the band from Fall River, 
Mass., having seven points. The winning 
two points were made on tempo and the 
handling of the pauses. Dr. Home 
Drake was conductor of the band. 
F. W. 





Clara Butt Raises $26,020 for British Red 
Cross Society 


LONDON, July 3.—Clara Butt’s activi- 
ties netted £5,365 ($26,020) for the Brit- 
ish Red Cross Society from Jan. 1 to May 
31. The net profit on the Elgar “Dream 
of Gerontius” Festival was £2,707, and 
the Clara Butt-Rumford Fund concerts 
brought in £2,560. The rest came from 
the sale of photographs of Mme. Butt. 
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ARTISTS’ BUREAU TO AID TEXAS MUSIC CLUBS 


New Federation Undertaking Designed to Extend Information as to the Educational and Other Values 
of Concert Offerings, Eliminate the ‘‘ Middle Man’s’’ Commissions and Minimize Expenses 
for Both Clubs and Artists—Co-ordinating the Interests of the Clubs Throughout the State 
and Giving the Small Town Equal Opportunity with the Large 








By MRS. GENTRY WALDO 


[Chairman Artists’ Bureau, Texas Federation of Music Clubs] 








OUSTON, TEX., July 20.—Judging 
from inquiries near and far, the 
Artists’ Bureau of the Texas Federation 
of Music Clubs has succeeded in creating 
widespread interest. The organizational 
plan was presented at the first annual 
meeting of the Federation, held in Waco. 
From subsequent printed reports on that 
meeting the Bureau plan is notably 
characterized as having taken up three- 
fourths of an hour of an afternoon’s 
discussion—and then tabled. The fol- 
lowing morning it was “elaborated upon” 
and finally adopted. From such com- 
ments and in view of the need of such a 
Bureau and its far-reaching effect, it 
would seem that somebody present failed 
to comprehend the purpose of the move- 
ment and its gravity. A week would 
have been all too short to have discovered 
an organizational policy that was to in- 


clude fairly the interests of managers 
and federated clubs. But the public will 
remember that this was the first annual 
meeting; that the federation is new, and 
the idea of a bureau, either advisory or 
regulative, is, prima facie, alarming in 
its effect upon business. 

Because Texas is so big and the clubs 
of the Federation so remote, there must 
be a centralizing point for all club activ- 
ity. Then, too, there are clubs in the 
Federation which ‘feel that they have 
been the victims of managerial strategy. 
They do not know how to protect them- 
selves in the business deal. There is the 
specious advertising of artists, which is 
not everywhere understood. Press no- 
tices exaggeratedly written—by anybody 
but a_ discerning critic—are passed 
around with photographs to back them 
up. And in the end, the club representa- 
tive is confused as to which artist is the 
“greatest in the world” and which is go- 
ing to be. The result is, in some in- 
stances, hastily signed contracts at prices 
much beyond the club’s resources. Often 
a deficit is inevitable and leads to dis- 
couragement and embarrassment. At 
such times, to have an advisory body to 
go to is comforting if not sufficient. 

To protect the clubs there must be a 
way of finding out the actual selling price 
of artists independent of managers’ com- 
mission, the commission of middle men 
and women and incidental expenses. To 
be informed as to artists’ actual merits 
is another frequent request from clubs. 
Stating the community’s preference and 
the nature of club work, they want to 
know what artist could serve them best 
from an educational standpoint. In short, 
the Bureau exists to relate more closely 
clubs remotely separated; to equalize 
their musical chances; to advise concern- 
ing actual merits of artists and to regu- 
late the prices paid for artists through- 
out the State. 


Organization and Management of Bureau 


A chairman and seven associates were 
appointed in the beginning as a standing 
committee for the Artists’ Bureau. But 
as there was no Bureau to take charge 
of, the committee naturally turned to 
the organization of such a body. Con- 
sequently, the following plan was sub- 
mitted and adopted by the Texas Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs: 

1. A chairman and committee shall 
control the conduct of the Bureau. 

2. There shall be a paid secretary for 
the clerical work connected with the 
Bureau. 

3. Managers shall pay to the Bureau a 
registration fee of $5 per capita for all 
artists registered. 

4. Artists registering independently 
shall pay to the Bureau a registration fee 
of $5 each. 

5. Texas artists living in the State 
are handled free, provided they are mem- 
bers of the Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

6. Artists shall be booked through the 
Bureau. They must be bought from 
managers direct; the Bureau makes no 
contracts, and is not responsible for 
business transactions between clubs and 
managers. ws 

7. Managers have a right to expect a 
copy of all correspondence passing 


through the Bureau relative to their at- 
tractions and business. 

8. For the protection of the Bureau: 
(a) Each music club of the Federation 
must pledge to render faithfully an ac- 
count of its bookings. This can be done 
by filing with the Bureau a duplicate 
contract of the final contract with man- 
agers. (b) Each musical club of the 
Federation is expected to buy only from 
those managers registered with the Bu- 
reau. (c) Contracts must be made with 
artists direct, if their managers decline 
to register. If this is not permissible 
then a “second choice” must be made by 
the club. (d) “Middle men or women” 
are prohibited the right of registration 
at the Bureau. 


“Too Many Commission Men” 


Under the present regulations only 
the personal representatives of musical 
managers out of the State are recognized 
by the Federation. For the reason that, 
at this time, there are too many “com- 
mission men” or local agents scattered 
throughout the State for the good of all 
concerned. School teachers—one or 
more—some ministers of the gospel, a 
few men and women, ambitious to make 
“something on the side”—these are in 
the business, peddling artists at home for 
the “big managers.” 

This is well, provided the clubs and 
artists are willing t® pay from two to 
three commissions. But there are clubs 
that realize this is wrong; that these 
local agents often do not deserve a penny 
of the artists’ money. Refusing to be 
party to the commercialization of art, 
the clubs are seeking methods essential 
to the elimination of the “parasitical 
commission man.” The only method now 
at hand is to refuse them the right of 
registration at the Bureau, and for the 
clubs to deal through the Bureau with 
managers. We in Texas realize that the 
managers find the local man “handy,” 
because our State—inaccessible and of 
immense stretches—imposes too heavy a 
traveling and incidental expense for rep- 
resentatives to be sent out often from 
headquarters. But the Bureau, if rec- 
ognized, will discount this expense to 
managers and will lighten the financial 
responsibility of music clubs which, in 
paying for the artists, are helping to 
meet this expense account. Often the 
artists gets a pitiful portion of the sum 
named in the contract, after everybody 
else is paid. 


Relations to the Federation 


The Bureau is primarily for the good 
of the Texas Federation. It can be a 
benefit if the clubs will co-operate and 
help to maintain its standard. There is 
nothing to fear, once we unite and work 
for the development of music as music. 
But if Dallas is going to work stead- 
fastly for music in Dallas; if Houston is 
determined to eclipse last year’s “stars” 
with this; if Fort Worth refuses “to be 
passed on the road’—what is the result 
on music in Texas? Texas needs the 
co-operation of her sincere musicians; 
the high moral courage and voice of her 
thinking women in this club venture. If 
they are willing to sacrifice selfish am- 
bitions and demand the highest, the com- 
plications will straighten out. Most 
earnestly should we search our minds to 
see if we are genuinely sincere and 
straight. If we are, then a co-operative 
spirit will establish itself. It is this 
spirit in the federated clubs that should 
endow the movement with success; that 
should lead us to a solid oneness—not for 
individual clubs or local ambitions, but 
for the brotherhood of all in music. 

No department of the Federation bears 
so intimate a relation to the Bureau as 
does the program committee. It is for 
them to lay the foundation for proper 
musical understanding and appreciation, 
and to assist clubs along lines of serious, 
co-ordinated study to bring this result. 
Let us emphasize the word co-ordinated, 
because musical facts detached—unco- 
ordinated—in one’s mind lead to confu- 
sion of ideas, and never to understand- 
ing. There should be a definite plan in 
our musical education as there is in our 
house-building, and everything we learn 
should fit into what has gone before. 
Otherwise, musical facts, like dry peas in 
a pod, rattle in our heads and possibly 


help us to form opinions on music, but 
never a musical judgment. Little good 
can come so long as our audiences en 
masse sit like an empty bucket, and 
have music poured into them for an hour 
or so at the rate of from $2,000 to $4,000 
an evening. To discover through study 
that “art is not playing on the piano- 
forte, not painting in water colors, but 
is life lived every day”—that is the les- 
son before us. 

While the programs of the various 
clubs need not all be alike, each program 
varied as it may be, can hold paramount 
the true principles of art, which are al- 
ways the same, whether expressed in 
music, sculpture, painting or dancing. 
In fact, the sooner we learn that the 
principles of all art are the simple prin- 
ciples of life, the sooner we attune our- 
selves to the Universal Harmony—which 
is God’s way of thinking. Without an 
understanding of musical history and of 
the inter-relationship of other arts, there 
can be no true adjustment to this uni- 
versal principle. Let us not omit those 
great minds from our programs, such as 
will teach us what to listen for, and how 
to listen. Our ears may have enough 
of singing as mere tone or playing as 
such, but the spirit ever hungers for the 
inspiration that comes from knowing the 
good from the bad, the salient from the 
trite, the true from the sentimental. 
This inspiration comes, when, under the 
guidance of a great lecturer or teacher, 
we enter the realm of music through lit- 
erature, history and the fine arts, draw- 
ing closer upon the realization of that 
co-relation of all life which makes for 
one beauty. 


Educational Value of Artists 


It is plain that the Bureau is sub- 
ordinated to the program committee and 
the clubs. To serve them, it is the duty 
of the Bureau to register those artists 
who will best illustrate the need of the 
organization as defined by its program. 
To know what constitutes an artist and 
to have the clubs benefit by this knowl- 
edge is one service the Bureau hopes to 
render. This asset is not gained in a 
short time. There are those who are 
good box office artists, for whom many 
tickets are sold, but who have poor mu- 
sical value—some “Metropolitan stars,” 
if you will, hawked around like second- 
hand ball-dresses and sold to the “mu- 
sical centers” of Texas. By pro-rating 
the sum paid for such sensational at- 
tractions, we can have many more gen- 
uine artists, who might bring little in 
the way of receipts, but who are of in- 
estimable value for art purposes. By 
arranging a sequence of engagements 
such artists may be had at prices suffi- 
ciently reasonable to permit clubs in 


small towns to have the same opportun- 
ity offered in larger places. Thus, the 
Bureau would help to equalize the mu- 
sical chances over the State, and be 
building an appreciation which in time 
would set up a standard of general mu- 
sical culture. At the annual meetings of 
the Federation, reports could be heard 
not on the names and number of artists 
brought by the respective clubs, but on 
the message delivered, the artistic merits 
of performers and the amount of under- 
standing on the part of the audiences. 
In this way our meetings may become 
less statistical and more educational and 
establish a basis for comparison, which 
will in the end lead to a correct recogni- 
tion of the relative educational value of 
artists. 

All of this discussion may, to experi- 
enced workers in the field, seem too am- 
bitious, if not positively visionary. It 
was not intended in this article to fore- 
cast the pitfalls, discouragements and 
even the possible failure of the Bureau 
in its hopes and plans. Enough that we 
meet these as they come. To be under- 
stood is, for the present, the wish. Later 
on, when in operation, the Bureau may 
reduce prices paid for artists, and dis- 
count, when necessary, unfair specula- 
tion on the part of managers and local 
agents; to give to all concerned a maxi- 
mum economy and a minimum expense. 





ERIE STUDENTS IN RECITAL 





Excellent Programs Conclude Year’s 
Work in Gratifying Manner 


ERIE, Pa., July 15.—Music-lovers as- 
sembled in the ballroom of Hotel Law- 
rence on the evenings of July 6 and 7 
enjoyed a rare treat in the two excellent 
programs given by pupils of the Kohler- 
Williams studios, including a particular- 
ly successful presentation of Liza Leh- 
mann’s song cycle, “In a Persian Gar- 
den,” sung by Winifred Pletz, soprano; 
Mrs. Harry Walker, contralto; Harold 
Johnson, tenor, and W. G. Horn, basso. 
Other vocal pupils participating were 
Ragan Pipes, Helen Yolten, Daniel King, 
Marion C. Johnson, Mrs. Lamont Feist, 
Faith McCormack, Doris Cooper and 
John Conners. Violin pupils appearing 
on the programs were Paul Cleveland, 
Clifford Mohr, Alice Walsh, Grant Stein- 
er, Ruth Diefenbach, Leon Ginsberg and 
Edward Royer. Both programs evi- 
denced the splendid and untiring efforts 
of teacher and pupil toward intelligent 


and artistic accomplishment. The _ac- 
companiments were played by Lois 
Berst, Miss Foster, Isabelle Paterson, 


Jewell Dudenhoeffer and George Sulli- 
van. 

The opening recital of the summer 
vocal class, under Charles Le Sueur of 
the Erie Conservatory, was given Friday 
evening, July 14, in a most interesting 
manner. The pupils have begun their 
study in earnest and several public re- 
citals are promised. 

Mrs. Florence Haggerty-Murray, so- 
prano; Mrs. Ruth Gill Bacher, contralto; 
Frank Suchanck, tenor, and Frank Han- 
non, baritone, constituted a quartet of 
Erie singers from the studio of Alice 
Sloan, that presented a fine concert pro- 
gram at Cambridge Springs recently. 
Angeline Gifford accompanied the quar- 
tet. E. M. 
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Karleton Hackett in 
THE CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE 
November 13, 1915, said: 


“His tone is rich and full, his technical 
equipment admirably clear and sure, and 
the something more which gives the 
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Ludwig Schmidt, Chicago Violinist 


HICAGO, July 20.—The return to the 
concert stage of Ludwig Schmidt, 

the well-known violinist, will be one of 
the pleasures of the coming musical sea- 


son. Born in Evanston, IIl., Mr. Schmidt 


studied violin for two years in the Amer- 
ican Conservatory of Music in Chicago, 
afterward continuing his studies in 
Vienna, Prague and Berlin. He then 
returned to this country to appear in 
concert, his playing winning high praise 
from both critics and audiences. About 
a year ago he left the concert stage to 
devote himself wholly to the betterment 
of his art. He is now preparing his 
programs for next season, when he will 
again enter the concert field. F. W. 





VERMONT SCHOLARSHIPS 


Gifted Pupils Receive Awards in Test 
at State University 


On July 10 fourteen young men and 
young women sang and played to three 
judges and a large audience in the gym- 
nasium of the University of Vermont for 
three free scholarships in music. The 
judges (Rudolph Larsen, Mrs. J. W. 
Votey and Mabel Southwick) sat behind 
a screen. 


Frances Tenney of St. Albans, a pupil 
of Mrs. A. D. Tenney, who sang John 
Prindle Scott’s “The Secret,” was award- 
ed the first prize for excellence in voice, 
and a free course of instruction under 
John W. Nichols of New York, at the 
Summer School. Marcella Wheeler of 
Herkimer, N. Y., a pupil of Mr. Nichols, 
was given honorable mention. She sang 
“One Sweet Morning,” by A. L. Ger- 
trude Sternbergh of Reading, Pa., re- 
ceived first prize for piano with her ren- 
dition of Chopin’s Ballade in G Minor. 
Miss Sternbergh is a pupil of John W. 
Conant of the National Cathedral School 
of Washington, D. C. After the per- 
formance her mother, Mrs. J. H. Stern- 
bergh, said that she and her daughter 
were content with the prize, without the 
material part of it, and the judges pre- 
sented the scholarship to Hazel Cole of 
Burlington, a pupil of George H. Wilder 
of Burlington. Miss Cole was chosen as 
being the most promising pupil of those 
who played. She will receive instruction 
from Charles Lee Tracey of Carnegie 
Hall, New York. Grace Barnes of Som- 
erville, Mass., a pupil of Richard Steph- 
ens of Boston, who played MacDowell’s 
Polonaise, was awarded the second prize, 
instruction under Mrs. John W. Nichols 
at the Summer School. 








Importance of “First Habits”’ 
Emphasized by Mrs. Shepard 








EACHING music to children is com- 
ing to be more and more appre- 
ciated as a delicate and difficult prob- 
lem. Few seem to agree upon the best 
way to instruct the embryonic mind in 
the principles of music. The views of 
A. Agnes Shepard, director of the Shep- 
ard School of Music in Orange, N. J., de- 
serve careful consideration as being the 
fruit of years of research, thought and 
practical experience in this field. Mrs. 
Shepard discoursed upon child-study, ap- 
preciation and self-expression to a Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA man last week. In sub- 
stance she remarked: 

“Any teacher will not do to start your 
child. Your kindergarten teacher is 
trained, so why should one not demand 
a music teacher expressly trained for 
children. A child loves to distinguish 
between a sweet tone and a harsh one; 


to hear the minor chord after the major; 
to discover the first part of his piece re- 
curring toward the end. This instinctive- 
ly artistic listening is the first step 
toward artistic playing. 
Early Habits Important 

“First habits are the ones that stay 
with a child,” continued Mrs. Shepard. 
“If he learns from the beginning to 
think a scale when he sees two sharps, 
and to feel an accent once in three beats 
when he sees the three-quarter time sig- 
nature—if, in short, the child learns to 
translate what he sees, he is thinking 
for himself and laying the foundation 
for true musical study. If at the same 
time he learns not only to recognize a 
beautiful tone but to demand and pro- 
duce one, the child has acquired those 
elements which no amount of later ‘un- 
musical’ study can permanently destroy. 

“However, these musical elements, in- 
dispensable as they are, lose much of 
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their value unless they are backed with 
a distinct purpose which shall unite them 
in one artistic end. Except with the un- 
usually gifted, virtuosity cannot be the 
purpose of music study. With the least 
musical, however, self-expression, the 
aim of life, is possible to a considerable 
degree. 

“Even greater progress can be made, 
moreover, along the lines of musical ap- 
preciation; and appreciation ennobles 
and intensifies self-expression. To de- 


velop side by side these two, the love of 


music and the musicianship—knowledge 
of harmony, musical form, ear-training, 
history (which includes the present as 
well as the past, the various systems of 
esthetics and a knowledge of musical 
literature in general)—this is to culti- 
vate musical appreciation, which can 
scarcely resist the impulse for self-ex- 
pression. 


Developing Self-Expression 


“The other factor in self-expression, 
which is at least as important as appre- 
ciation, is personal power, self-confi- 
dence or self-realization. This involves 
the consciousness of power to perform 
an act whenever one wills intensely to 
do so, a consciousness based on experi- 
ence, that is, on past practice. It is, then, 
a power which can be largely developed 
through the practice of willing, for ex- 
ample, an heroic tone. This personal 
power, so important to musical expres- 
sion (as well as to all expression), is to 
a. large extent a matter of developing the 
will, as has become quite generally rec- 
ognized within the past few years. 

“Can a solid technique be developed 
without sacrificing some of one’s ideal- 
ism? Yes, if the guiding rule is: ‘Choose 
only such such technical exercises as will im- 
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command of tone while in- 
physical power.’ ‘Physi- 
cal power’ includes, of course, the con- 
trol necessary for delicate performance 
as well as mere strength and endurance. 
It is quite possible that such an exercise 
may often have to be invented to meet 
a need for some particular quality of 
tone; so much the better, for so the prac- 
tice avoids the mechanical, exercises in- 
genuity as well as will-power and re- 
mains (as it should, according to Harold 
Bauer) ‘a continual artistic exploration.’ 

“The development of appreciation and 
self expression has a far wider influence 
than the new richness which they impart 
to the individual life, great as that may 
be; they make for higher musical stand- 
ards. An intelligent listener is a keener 
critic and lends his influence to improve- 
ment.” 
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Buffalo and Philadelphia to Hear Arthur 
Shattuck Next Season 

Two Eastern 

Shattuck for the 

are Buffalo and 


cities to hear Arthur 
first time next season 
Philadelphia. In the 
former place he is one of the artists to 
be presented under the auspices of the 
Twentieth Century Club and in the latter 


will appear in the artist series to be 
given by Arthur Judson. Both engage- 
ments are for January. As a conse- 


Shattuck’s success as solo- 
ist with the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra a season ago, he has been engaged 
as one of the attractions for Miss Cueny’s 
course of morning musicales for Dec. 8 
On the evening of that date he will give 
a program for the Monticello Seminary 
at Godfrey, Ill. Mr. Shattuck has also 
been re-engaged for Houston, Tex., 
where he had a notable success last sea- 
son. 
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FUTURISM VS. ROMANTICISM 


Are They Twigs of the Same Family Tree?—A Definition with a Possible Dual Application— 
Time the Umpire Between the Faithful and the Poseurs 








By GERMAINE SCHNITZER 








UTURIST (with sardonic smile) : It 

is all well enough for you to attack 

the futuristic movement in our new piano 

literature, but you will have to agree 

with me that you have not yet given con- 

vineing proof of the fact that futurism 

is not as justified in our age as ro- 
manticism was in its own period. 

Romanticist (perplexed): Who speaks 
of justification! If it is merely that you 
are seeking an excuse for this corrupt- 
ing influence in musical art, I have no 
fear for a futurist’s ingenuity. He will 
find ample reasons and justifications for 
the creation of these meaningless caco- 
phonies. (With reinforced vigor): I 
don’t claim that your camp-followers 
have no ground for justification and any 
number of twisted explanations, but— 

Futurist: But what? 

Romanticist (continuing furioso): But 
—how dare you draw parallel lines be- 
tween romanticism and futurism? That’s 
what enrages me! 

Futurist (con amore): Brother pian- 
ist, put on your pedal and take up your 
dictionary. 


Romanticist (with sarcasm): More 
of your erratic notions. ; 
Futurist (with fatherly spirit): No, 


no, not at all! Just you peep here, Mr. 
Romanticist, and see the wisdom of the 
book. 

Romanticist looks into dictionary held 
before him and with subdued whisper 
reads the definition of the word: “Ro- 
mantic—Extravagant, wild, fanciful.” 

An impressive general pause follows, 
weighing heavily on the Romanticist. 
The silence is finally broken by the 
Futurist’s hearty laugh. 

Romanticist (rather peevish): Well— 
what of it? How will this great dis- 
covery help you make bed-fellows of 
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glorious Romanticism and your vagabond 
Futurism? 

Futurist: Brother, you stand in your 
own light. Stop raving for a moment 
and let me prove to you that we are both 
twigs of the same family tree. 

Romanticist (in disgust): Not on your 
life! Do you really possess sufficient 
nerve to compare the romantic works of 
such masters as Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Chopin and Schubert with 
some of your new tribe of musical con- 
tortionists? (Continuing in same 
breath): Have you the— 

Futurist (still louder): Yes, I have— 
I have the nerve for any musical per- 
petration that brings into action the vir- 
tues and vices that you will find in the 
definition of Romanticism. Wiggle as 
you may, brother, you are of my brood 
and cannot disown me with heated ora- 
tory. 

(The Romanticist tries to interrupt 
him, but his opponent holds the floor by 
sheer force of lung power.) 

Futurist: In their own day, all of your 
glorified Romanticists were called musi- 
cal outcasts and murderers of the muse. 
The mere idea of bringing Romanticism 
into the orthodox school of musical art 
shocked all virtuous and legitimate chi-.- 
dren of the muse. Those who didn’t pos- 
sess the nerve to express their opinion 
openly would nod their heads in pity be- 
hind the composer and quite moved would 
say: “Poor man—he’s hopeless, going 
crazy—indeed he has gone. Romanticism 
did it—if only he had stuck to his Bach 
and Handel—” 

Romanticist (a bit pacified) : 
that, but you see— 

Futurist (sternly): I see nothing as 
you want me to see it, for _ yourself 
don’t wish to see things as they are, and 
as they have been, minus all halos. All 
I know is that had you lived in their 
day with your present petrified opinion 
and vision about musical art, you would 
have been the very spokesman of those 
who condemned the masters whom you 
now deify. 

Romanticist 
never! 

Futurist (suavely): Then why do you 
tidicule us? In proportion to the devel- 
opment of musical art, did the innova- 
tions and eruptions of the romantic 
school seem any tamer in their own days 
than our futurism of to-day? Or do you 
think that you could give futurism any 
definition which would endow it with 
more liberty of action and vision than 
that which was given the romanticists 
in “extravagance, wild and fanciful’? 
If so, let us have them. The more the 
merrier! 

Romanticist (quite used up): I don’t 
believe that there is room for argument 
on that subject—I can see a new light 
‘yut am still unwilling to admit if liberty 


I know 


(staccato) : Never— 


is welcomed in Music Land, libertinism 
should also find a hearty reception. 

Futurist (astonished): Libertinism! 
Who is there to judge where a composer’s 
spirit of liberty turns into a demagogue 
of libertinism? 

Romanticist: If you give me the right 
to select the jury, I will let the case go 
up for trial, but will insist that the box 
be filled with three of my trustworthy 
friends. 

Futurist: Only three of them? 

Romanticist: Yes, just three jurors 
for this case. 

Futurist: And who may they be? 

Romanticist (mimicking dignity): My 
own ears, heart, intellect, and before 
you go any further, Mr. Futurist, let 
me assure you, that whoever the true 
musician may be whose three staunch 
friends are called for such jury duty, 
your culprit musical libertine will be con- 
demned in a wink of the eye. The com- 
posers of the romantic school, with per- 
haps the exception of one of them (Liszt) 
could be accused of anything but being 
bombastic or poseurs, for they did not 
live in an age when under the pressure 
of wrongly developed commercialism 
they had to resort to tactics and means 
which were to gain them valuable pub- 


licity. These composers soared to un- 
explored heights, prompted purely by the 
spirit of liberty, and as much as they 
may have been ridiculed in their own 
day, time has proved them to have been 
sincere artists who took their liberties 
with a full understanding of the funda- 
mental laws of musical art. You will 
have to do considerable weeding before 
you can say as much about your various 
“Ists” of our age. 

Futurist (amicably): Now we are 
getting closer. I agree with you, that 
Dr. Time will have to cure many ails 
in futurism, or, as you put it, there will 
have to be heaps of weeding done among 
the faithful and poseurs. On the other 
hand, do you suppose that when romanti- 
cism became a fad, as all new movements 
are doomed to become sooner or later, 
the followers of the cult were all Schu- 
manns, Chopins and Liszts? Don’t you 
think that there was many an ass bray- 
ing in an attempt to imitate the musica! 
romance of your true romanticist? 3 

Romanticist offers a cigarette to the 
futurist and both light up. Fantastic 
figures float upward. They watch the 
faint smoke pictures in silence and as 
Romanticist sees them overlapping one 
another, he steps over to Futurist and, 
laying his hand on his Opponent’s should- 
er, remarks: I believe you are right, 
young brother. We are twigs of the same 
old tree, and as long as futurism has no 
definition all its own, I suppose you are 
entitled to use ours just as it is: EHv- 
travagant, wild, fanciful. 

Futurist (musingly): Yes, let us leave 
the rest of the argument to Dr. Time. 


And they drank a toast 

To the brave and the bold 
To all but the poseur 

Whether Futurist or of old. 





CHARLES TITTMANN WINS 
WASHINGTON ACCLAIM 


Baritone’s Recital Event of Summer 
Season—English Translations Add 
to Program Interest 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21.—The 
second concert of the O’Connor series of 
Washington artists at Studio Hall oc- 
curred on July 18, the artist being 
Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, bass-bari- 
tone, who has appeared successfully dur- 
ing the past season with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, the Bach Festival and other 
organizations. Mr. Tittmann’s program 
was made up of songs of varying moods 
by many composers and he acquitted him- 
self admirably in interpreting these 
moods. 

In order that the audience might the 
better enjoy and understand the offerings 
in Italian, German and French, the 
singer prefaced each with an English 
translation. He also added interesting 
remarks about the composer and compo- 
sition. It was interesting to note that 
the works of two Americans were in- 
cluded in the program: “The Wind 
Song” of Rogers and “Banjo Song” and 
“Uncle Rome” of Homer. Lewis C. At- 
water made a satisfying accompanist. 

Mr. Tittmann has a baritone that is 
full and pleasing, which showed off to 
advantage in the following program: 
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proved the medium of a vibrant soul.” 
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In the Vieuxtemps Concerto in A minor the ABENDZEITUNG (Leipzig) said: 
“Spiering knows how to draw from his instrument a tone that has virtually 
In the Vieuxtemps concerto in A minor, 
the artist revealed a tonal quality which, in spite of its sensuous beauty, merely 
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“Vittoria Mio Core,’’ Carissimi; ‘Com 
Raggio de Sol,” Caldara; ‘“Aprile.’”’. Tosti 
“Had a Horse” (Hungarian Melody), Kor 
bay; “The Wind Song,” Rogers; “When the 


Roses Bloom,’’ Reichardt; ‘“‘Le Cor,’ Flegier 
“L’Heure Exquise,’ Hahn; “Ich grolle nicht,’ 
Schumann; “Du bist die Ruh,’”’ Schubert 
“Banjo Song” and “Uncle Rome,’”’ Homer. 





A village clergyman in Yorkshire 
England, has introduced a gramaphone 
for the playing of voluntaries and solos 
in the services. 
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“He has an unusually mellow voice, 
well placed and under good controi. 
Appearing with orchestra, he made a 
most favorable impression. He sang 
in French, German, Italian and Eng- 
lish."—Foretgn Edition of Musical 
Courter. 
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PARIS DRESSMAKER ACCUSES CHARPENTIER 


Composer of “Louise”? Enmeshed in Squabble by Drécoll Concern, Which Charges that He Called It a 
‘““Boche’? House—Scots Band Plays at Awarding of Decorations at Scotch Hospital—Davelli a 
Charming “Butterfly” at Opéra Comique—A Few American Students Assemble to Celebrate 
the “‘ Fourth ’’— Buying of Programs Only Fee at Many Concerts 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, July 12, 1916. 


T’S a long way from “Louise” to Dré- 
coll, and yet that is the road the 
composer Charpentier is taking, and a 
rocky road he no doubt is finding it. 
The meandering Julien never scaled 
such heights as those leading to a Paris 
dressmaking establishment, but Charpen- 
tier himself is accomplishing this, and 
the musicians here are highly enter- 
tained at the developments of the row. 
The following is the story recently re- 
vealed by a suit for $10,000 filed against 
Gustave Charpentier by Drécoll, the 


Place de l’O9éra dressmaker. A rosette 
as a kind of “poster” for a charitable 
work known as the “Cocarde de Mimi 
Pinson” (whose name is always used to 
designate the French working girl) was 
made by the big dressmaking houses, 
each firm vieing with the other in origi- 
nating the prettiest example. Charpen- 
tier is organizer of the work, and he in- 
vited Drécoll, with others, to offer models 
of their handicraft, which act of cour- 
tesy was followed by a cocarde from 
Drecoll. 

Drécoll affirms that Charpentier re- 
turned the favors with word that as the 
firm was a “Boche” one, their work was 
not therefore eligible for consideration. 
The Drécolls are now suing the com- 
poser as acting for the president of the 
Syndicate of French Dressmakers, who, 
the plaintiff declares, was or is behind 
Charpentier’s move. So there’s a great 
upheaval all ’round and people are 
watching anxiously for the first hearing 
of the case. 


Originally a Vienna House 


The dressmaking establishment in- 
stalled itself in Paris some fifteen years 
ago, coming as a branch from Vienna, 
but it did not long remain Austrian, 
being purchased by Swiss, French and 
English buyers. One of the stockholders 
is a German who has never resided out- 
side his own country. The lawyers es- 
tablish the fact that for years all the 
designers, workmen and employees have 
been French and British, and that the 
charge is false, born only in petty jeal- 
ousy, but calculated to injure the house. 

The affair is going to be a very spicy 
one, and no doubt many “ways” of the 
French couturier will be brought out. 
So in his “old age”—to use a passing 
expression—the eminent Charpentier is 
being dragged into a very material affair 
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he did not long for. Charpentier is di- 
rector of a chorus of working girls, and 
before the war they gave concerts at 
the Trocadéro, Charpentier himself 
manipulating the baton, with some well- 
known singer as soloist. 
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Arnolde Stephenson, Gifted American 
Mezzo-Soprano, Who Is to Tour 
America Next Season 


Unusual things are happening these 
days, and Paris is occasionally the the- 
ater of operations. The entertainment 
given yesterday on the lawn of the 
Scotch Hospital in the Rue de la Chaise 
was unique in many ways. There were 
wounded in all stages of recovery re- 
posing in invalid chairs about the place, 
and at the windows soldiers’ beds were 
drawn so that the occupants could not 
only hear the music but get a view of 
what was going on. 


Bronzed Soldier Bandsmen 


The band “The Scotch Guards” is 
one of the finest ever heard in France, 
and every selection showed the trained 
musician. I was especially interested 
in the work of the conductor, Mr. Wood, 
and the men, about twenty-five, sat to- 
gether at one side of the lawn handling 
their instruments with skill and were 
quite en rappert with the leader. The 
faces of the men are all bronzed and 
weather beaten, all have seen hard serv- 
ice, some being at the front since Au- 
gust, 1914. This particular band is here 
now on permission, and it was indeed a 
happy thought to bring them together 
yesterday, the day the decorations to 
Scotch soldiers would be given. 

The invités sat about the center, and 
at one side of the musicians was a 
wooden floor on which the Highlanders 
gave their “bit,” which was one of the 
most entertaining things on the pro- 
gram. They wore the national costume, 
and in the famous Sword Dance and 
Highland Fling the real grace and charm 
of these foreigners was seen. When the 
program was over, speeches and award- 
ing of decorations commenced. The 
program of music was as follows: 

Selection, “The Gondoliers,” Sullivan; Solo 
Cornet, ““Because,’’ Guy d’Hardelot, Corporal 
Everson; March, “Farewell to Gibraltar,” 
Strathsply, ‘Lord Brantyre.” Reel. Alex 
Duff. March, Dornock Links, Les Cornemuses 
et les Tambourins. Selection, Scottish Songs 
and Dances, Godfrey; Entracte, “In the 
Night,” Gilbert, (Whistling): Argyll Sword 
Dance, Danses; Humoureske, “Tipperary,” 
Douglas; Selection of Popular Songs, “‘Some- 
thing Doing,’ Douglas; Reel, Highland Fling, 
Danses; Suite, “Ballet Egyptien,’ Luigini; 
March, “Atholl and Breadalbane”; Strathsply, 
“Duke of Perth’; Reel, Gray Wife of 
Raasay: March, Highland Laddie; Tone 
Poem, “Finlandia,” Sibelius. 


Good Bill at Opéra Comique 
The Opéra Comique has seldom offered 
anything better than what we heard this 
week, and one gets quite one’s monevy’s 
worth. At the matinée Sunday “Lakmé” 
not 
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and “Pagliacci” were heard, and 


only was the music good, but the ballet 
excellent. 

I heard the singer about whom every- 
one is talking, Davelli, in “Butterfly,” 
and she is indeed charming, with an ex- 
quisite timbre to the voice, and her sing- 
ing is easy and natural. Mademoiselle is 
French in spite of her name, and she 
sings and acts with an abandon and at 
the same time delicacy that completely 
carries you away. Davelli: was assisted 
by Jean Périer, always the artist, by 
Fontaine, who rather surpassed himself, 
and Madeleine Mathieu revealed a fine 
contralto and was very sympathetic from 
start to finish. 

Arnolde Stephenson, who will leave 
for America in the autumn, is studying 
Russian, or rather continuing her Rus- 
sian, for as many of her songs are in 
that language she wishes to interpret in 
the original text. And Miss Stephenson 
is very thorough, not only in her music, 
but one feels that nothing with her is 
guesswork. She lives quietly here, with 
little time for society, and while she at- 
tends most of the concerts that are given, 
it is to listen to other musicians and 
to help the cause financially, for every- 
one in an audience is supposed to give 
more than the actual price for entrance. 
This American woman has helped with 
war work in various ways, and the 
French are grateful to her, and should 
she give a concert before sailing, she is 
sure to have a full house. It is indi- 
viduals rather than a mass that Miss 
Stephenson has assisted, and since the 
war began she has kept an eye on the 
families of musicians she knew person- 
ally After all, it is sympathy and social 
intercourse that unfortunates want as 
much as pecuniary aid, and Miss Ste- 
phenson, like most other Americans in 
Paris, has occupied herself in many ways 
with war victims and has helped to 
ligh*en the load of musicians fighting at 
the front. 


Independence Day Quiet 


Paris, July 5.—The “Glorious Fourth” 
has come and gone, leaving only a mem- 
ory of rain, mud and wind. In the morn- 
ing there was a ceremony at Picvus 
Cemetery, where the remains of La- 
fayette rest. Musically, the Fourth of 
July was quiet. Most of the people who 
entertain have gone to the country, and 
American students who used to make 
things lively in the Latin Quar’er at 
cafés frequented by them, long avo dis- 
appeared to return to Paris perhaps no 
more. A few students left to talk about 
old times convened yesterday, sang the 
two patriotic songs, “My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee” and “Star Spangled Banner,” 
and there was an annual dinner given by 
the American Chamber of Commerce. 

Music at the Opéra Comique during 
the week has been good. There is talk 
of keeping the house open all summer, 
for the attendance there is still large, 
and as long as the place pays expenses 
and keeps artists and chorus singers 
alive it is doing a fine work. 

A species of music we’ve been hearing 


the past ten days is the cannon that 
bursts with a dull, muffled thud every 
now and then. 
Carré As Press Agent 
To return to the Opéra Comique. For 


years the house has been established on 
a business basis, Carré having done this, 
and as for the capabilities of the singers, 
that is another matter. Carré was a 
good advertiser; he was the first to in- 
sert in the press the lists of artists who 
would appear on following days, he gave 
interesting information of the people 
who helped him; in a word, Albert Carre 
was a first-rate press agent, and he soon 
got all the newspaper folk about him. 
When he took the house, the attendance 
was poor, and no one cared what went 
on there, except those vitally interested. 

It took ten years for the Opéra 
Comique to be put on a paying basis— 
that is, a basis that would not let the 
state stand in debt, for like the Grand 
Opéra and the Gaité Lyric, the Opéra 
Comique is subventioned by the govern- 
ment. When one considers how such 
houses have to be “papered” at ever per- 
formance—hundreds of the best seats 
given complimentary, it is a wonder that 
any receipts at all remain. The music 
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given at the Comique has been fair, the 
orchestra far and above the best in Paris, 
the chorus only half bad, and the solo- 
ists above the average. When Carré 
resigned two years ago and turned over 
the direction of the Isola Fréres, the place 
was in good running order, and the 
Isolas have kept up the standard, though 
every theater is passing difficult times 
just now. 

The public has learned to enjoy going 
to the Opéra Comique, for operas given 
are popular, the orchestra alone is al- 
ways worth the trip, and things certainly 
“move,” for whoever handles the baton 
gets all possible out of the musicians. 
Recently I’ve attended several perform- 
ances at the Comique, and while the 
ranks of men soloists has been broken, 
and occasionally one detects a novice in 
the orchestra, as a whole the perform- 
ances are most interesting and reflect 
great credit on the management. 


Music Now Encouraged 


During the past fortnight half a dozen 
concerts have been given by professeurs 
de chant—seances which are only stu- 
dents’ recitals with the assistance of ar- 
rived artists, the latter generally old 
pupils of the teacher. The French music 
teachers, at least those of reputation, 
have managed to keep their heads above 
water during the war, and their courage 
is unfailing. In most of cases the pupils 
pay them only half or not at all, others 
promise to regulate accounts “some day,” 
but I’ve an idea that the sthools have 
been continued just to keep the teachers’ 
minds occupied, and in time of war when 
the enemy is within calling distance of 
where you are, that is a great thing. 
Music so long forbidden is now en- 
couraged everywhere. 

The concerts above alluded to have the 
halls given rent free since what is made 
goes to the wounded or refugees. No 
admission is asked, but pretty young 
girls stand at the door selling pro- 
grams, and you may take one at any 
price you wish—and no one gives less 
than a franc. In the end quite a neat 
sum is realized. At a latter seance 
given at the Palais de Glace which in old 
days resounded to the ring of the flying 
skate, a large amount came from pro- 
gram fees. The concert in itself was 
fine, very long, but people came and 
went. Most of the singers were good, 
some old Paris favorites. The arias are 
more or less familiar to all, and the 
“Marseillaise,’” new as it is, has fire 
and patriotism in every line. As every- 
one knows, Leroux is one of the modern 
French composers, and his music is of 
a high order though not above the head 
of the average musician. 

The program was as follows: 

“Manon” (1°° acte). 
ard et M. Albert 
Ploérmel” (Grand 
Hermande Vellini. 


Borel et M. Mario. 
et M. Kermor. 


Mile. Gir- 

“Le Pardon de 
Meyerbeer; Mlle. 
Favorite,’ Mlle. J. 
“Hamlet,” Mlle. Perelli 
“Madame Butterfly,’’ Puccini : 


Massenet ; 
Paillard. 
Valse), 


“La 


Mile. J. Stora et M. Mario. “Thérése”’ (2¢ 
acte), Massenet; Mile. Kéraval et M. Pas- 
quier. “Le Cid,’ Massenet; Mlle. Odette 
Leroy et M. G. Cazenave. ‘La Chanson de 
Jean-Pierre,” Xavier Leroux; Mlle. Saiman. 


“En Avant,” “La Marseillaise,”’ 
Leroux; Mile. Jeanne Borel. 
LEONORA RAINES. 


Xavier 


Pupil of Mrs. Rose Wolf Gives Steinway 
Hall Recital 


Gertrude Bonime, a punil of Mrs. Rose 
Wolf, appeared in a brilliant piano re- 
cital at the studio of Mrs. Wolf, room 8, 
Steinway Hall, on July 19. The pro- 
gram, made up of classic compositions, 
was given in a manner tnat evinced fine 
artistic perception and careful training. 
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MILWAUKEE, July 22.—The Wisconsin 
State Music Teachers’ Association during 
the past year increased its membership 
one hundred per cent. 

When asked by a representative of 
MusIcaAL AMERICA how this commenda- 
ble result was accomplished, Liborius 
Semmann, president of the association, 
replied with characteristic directness and 
self-abnegation, “Just work, and co-op- 
eration.” 

Here is a philosophy of achievement 
worth thought. But it leaves out an im- 
portant element in the success of the Wis- 
consin association: Liborius Semmann. 

The association gave striking recogni- 
tion to this motto and the efforts put 
forth by Mr. Semmann when, at the an- 
nual convention, the members elected Mr. 
Semmann president for the third time. 
As the by-laws of the association’s con- 
stitution which provides that no presi- 


dent shall hold office more than two con- 
secutive ‘years had to be set aside, an- 
other precedent was thus broken; yet the 
issue still most prominently before the 
body is standardization, and therefore the 
association insisted that regardless of 
precedent the man who initiated this vital 
movement be asked to go on with the 
splendid work. 


A Spirit That Does or Dies 


Mr. Semmann is one of those anomal- 
istic personalities which combine humbie 
modesty with a spirit that does or dies. 
A slight, unassuming man, studious and 
thoughtful, democratic and cheerful of 
manner, he is yet a veritable dynamo of 
energy; as dean of Marquette Univer- 
sity conservatory of music, president of 
the Wisconsin State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and organizer and president 
of the Association of Presidents and Past 
Presidents of State and National Music 
Teachers’ associations, he has proved 
himself the very quintessence of “Do 
It Now,” a man of initiative, originality 
and extraordinary vigor. His work dur- 
ing the past three years, he reluctantly 
confessed, has kept him to his desk from 
early morning until midnight; it drew 
seriously upon his private financial re- 
sources, also; it required that he absorb 
some very rude shocks and disappoint- 
ments, in common with other musical 
workers, but he gave freely of all he 
had to the cause in hand, and always 
came up smiling. 

His work, however, has had very real] 
results; every state music teachers’ as- 
sociation in the country is represented 
in the Association of Presidents and Past 
Presidents of State and National Music 
Teachers’ Associations, and in Wisconsin, 
at the first examinations for teachers con- 
ducted under the regulations of the na- 
tional body, a splendid showing was 
made. 


An Up-hill Road 


Thirty-three teachers presented them- 
selves voluntarily for the tests; but three 
years ago it was that Dean Semmann, 
when as president of the state associa- 
tion made the declaration that he in- 
tended to try to standardize the musical 
profession in Wisconsin, inspired laughs 
from many and ridicule from others. 
Nevertheless, undismayed, Mr. Semmann 
had worked along, at every opportunity 
explaining his thesis through the press 
and from the platform; he had the en- 
couragement of a few well-known musi- 
cians; his sincerity gained friends to the 
idea quickly, a committee was early ap- 
pointed which drew up an amendment to 
the constitution of the association provid- 
ing for examinations of teachers, and to 
Mr. Semmann’s surprise was immedi- 
ately adopted at the annual convention. 

“For my own satisfaction,” said Dean 
Semmann, “or, rather, because of my 
faith in standardization, I standardized 
Marquette conservatory. It worked out 
finely; the students take great interest 
in the examinations and wait for them 
eagerly. Standardization, I am sure, will 
work as well in Wisconsin. Standardiza- 
tion in Wisconsin is based upon the ex- 
perience of other states, and, having a 
solid foundation from the start, made 
progress straight ahead. Last year our 
association was incorporated so that now 
by power of the state we can place our 
registered seals upon diplomas given 
teachers. 











Dean Liborius Semmann, President of the Wiscon- 
sin Music Teachers’ Association, Maintains That 
Prejudice Prevalent Among Educators Toward 
Music Study by Boys Is One of the Obstacles to 
Progress in This Country—A Pioneer for 
Standardization—His Distinguished Service to 
the Musical Cause of the Great West 








“I can say-that great interest in stand- 
ardization and the progress of music in 
general has been awakened in this state. 
1 consider that the first teachers exam- 
ined were very brave and enthusiastic; 
for they had to lead the way without the 
experiences of others to guide them. 


Tribute to John C. Freund 


“They were inspired by the proper 
courage and vision. In 1836 Lowell Ma- 
son approached the Boston School Board 
and asked that the art of singing be taken 
up in the public schools. Seventy-seven 
years after, John C. Freund arose and 
courageously proclaimed his now famous 
declaration of independence of America 
in music; and his campaign was followed, 
in connection with the work in all the 
state associations, will finally free music 
from the bonds of Puritanism and the 
thralldom of Europe, and place music 
upon the plane of respect music deserves. 
Mason’s splendid project grew to such an 
extent that to-day children are singing in 
all schools. As in Mason’s day, vocal mu- 
sic claimed its proper sphere in the 
schools, so now is instrumental music be- 
ginning to assert its rightful place as a 
major study in the schools. Really, it is 
strange that music has not been long 
ago accepted as a valuable factor in edu- 
cation.” 

“What do you consider are some of 
the obstacles to musical progress?” 

Dean Semmann had been sitting re- 
laxed at his ease his side to the back of 
his chair. At this question, he sat up 
with a snap, brought his feet to the floor, 
and his eyes flashed. 


Obstacles to Musical Progress 


“Ah, there you have asked something 
to the point,” he said. “We as a nation 
have been directing our thoughts away 
from our country, without recognizing 
our own possibilities, our own rich re- 
sources; we crave from other countries 
that which we ourselves have in abun- 
dance. Yes, we blindfold ourselves ac- 
tually to our own talent, talent so pure 
and worthy that no other country could 
possibly give us better. Take up any is- 
sue of MusICAL AMERICA and one’s eyes 
are opened and one must wonder at our 
blindness in not recognizing the wonder- 
ful talent living with us; one sees names 
as worthy of recognition as of any other 
country. 

“That is the great obstacle: the idea 
that whatever is worthy in music must 
bear the foreign trade mark. This, how- 
ever, seems to be more or less of a 
mirage, or it will be proved so; it is the 
result of defects in our system of musical 
education and our attitude toward life all 
of which must be remedied, corrected if 
we are to have a national music. Now, 
what is really the matter? 

“First of all it does seem a fact that 
the hard hand of commercialism rules our 
country; this may sound trite, but the 
indictment appears to have a foundation 
in our lack of interest in art as a com- 
mendable vocation. Nothing but business 
arrests the thoughts of our men. This 
results in an attitude that keeps men 
away from the study of music. How 
many boys are studying music to-day? 
I dare say in a conservatory of 300 stu- 
dents scarcely twenty-five boys will be 
found devoting their time to the study 
of the art of music; because the spirit 
of commercialism inspires in boys disdain 
for music as a pursuit unworthy red- 
blooded young America. Of course, in 
reality, boys like music; it makes its ap- 
peal to them just as it does to girls. 


Diffidence of Public Schools 


“Then here we reach an obstacle with- 
in an obstacle, I might say, and this is 
the diffidence of the schools to music, par- 
ticularly the officials of schools. Boys 





are practical minded; they do not want 
to study music simply as a cultural need, 
they must get some definite, actual good 
out of their study, they must see some 
object ahead for their study. So in 
America the girl studies to be able to 
entertain and the boy seldom does at all. 
This obstacle to the boys’ anvreciation of 
music will be removed when the schools 
are made to realize their responsibility 
and give credits for music which is in- 
cluded in the curriculum as a major 
study. Then the boy will have an object 
for music study that is his by right, and 
boys and girls will acquire a more thor- 
ough general education by concentrating 
attention on fewer subjects than the pres- 
ent system requires. Credits for music 
studies pursued outside the school room, 
under accredited teachers, will also in- 
cline students to obtain with their music 
a sound general education that they could 
not get if they tried to carry on high 
school studies and music at the same time 
as under the present system. Certainly 
the fact that our present method of pub- 
lic education relegates the marvelous art 
of music to the position of trifling unim- 
portance and disrepute in which the great 
majority of boys regard it, is a very, very 
comprehensive cause of our musical back- 
wardness. Of course, we cannot expect a 
change in this condition of things unless 
music teachers qualify, unless they show 
that their teaching is worthy of credits. 
A school board cannot recognize music as 
a study worthy of credit unless the teach- 
ers of music prove that their work is 
worthy of credit; and this problem is met 
by standardization. 


Masculine Aid Needed 


“Now see what the lack of interest in 
and proper respect for music by boys re- 
sults in. It means first of all that the 
musical interpretation of American life 
will become predominantly a feminine 
one; but although women’s work for mu- 
sic is a splendid thing, we need the mas- 
culine influence in music as well, to 
strengthen that work. We need more 
men in music, talented men who will de- 
vote their lives to music. In the fore. 
most foreign musical countries it is this 
masculine influence in music which has 
given those countries the confidence that 
makes it unnecessary for them to look to 
other countries for talent in any art. The 
interest their men manifest in music has 
placed a distinct stamp of individuality 
upon their music recognized by the en- 
tire world. Indeed, it is the great force 
of masculine influence in foreign music 
which draws Americans to Europe for 
their education. 

“However, the power European coun- 
tries obtain through the instinct of men 
in art can never bring to us a develop- 
ment of our own characteristic art. Are 
we going to have true American music or 
imitations of foreign music? It is for us 
to choose. When we first begin to feel 
and think for ourselves we shall have the 
first genuine beginnings of a national 
music. We must work out our own sal- 
vation, and I dare say we can. 

“Our country is rich in every respect, 
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rich in talent in every phase of art. Only 
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luuence OL music Can boring to tue great 
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music progress 1n our country. 


Co-operation for a Common Cause 


“In the meantime the great day when 
we snafi have a nationai music befitting 
our great spirit will be materially 
iastened through earnest effort of mu- 
sic lovers and co-operation among them 
for the common cause. We cannot afford 
to be seif-centered or narrow in the face 
ot these stupendous music problems; 
tneir so.ution cails for the united, sym- 
patnetic help of all true workers.” 

Dean Semmann finds relief from his 
arduous labors in behalf of music in a 
little weakness of his for fish; among 
other organizations that engage his at- 
tention is the Aquarium Association, of 
which he is also president. He spends 
a large part of nis vacation at takes, 
where he collects plants and fish for his 
aquarium and bugs and butterflies to 
enlarge his collection of these insects. 
His several aquariums contain more 
than 200 fish in 38 species from virtu-- 
ally every section of the globe. Dean 
Semmann has made a study of fish, and 
is considered quite an authority upon 
their habits, colors, etc. 

“Every one should have a hobby,” said 
he, “and especially the musician. A 
hobby oftentimes offers consolation, and 
is always a health asset.” 

J. E. MCCARTHY. 
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30,000 APPLAUD BAND 
MUSIC IN SEATTLE 


Remarkable Interest in Opening 
of Summer Concerts—Local 
Artist’s Distinction 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 12.—With the 
beginning of warm weather the public 
concerts are being given in the city 
parks, with bands furnishing the music. 
The Firemen’s, Policemen’s, Cavan- 
augh’s, Wagner’s and Luben’s bands ap- 
pear. An innovation is the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under John M. Spargur, con- 
ductor, which gave its first outdoor con- 


cert in Volunteer Park, July 9. The nat- 
ural amphitheater with the band shell 
at the lower side made an ideal place 
for hearing the splendid program pro- 
vided, and 10,000 persons enjoyed the 
music. It was estimated that about the 
same number heard Wagner’s Band at 
Alki Beach. Large crowds heard the 
bands at Woodland and Leschi parks. 
There were about 30,000 at all the con- 
certs. 

Mme. Alma Simpson, soprano, has just 
returned from Los Angeles. She has 
signed with the Los Angeles Grand Op- 
era Company, of which Signor Constan- 
tino is manager, to sing next January in 
“Aida,” “Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser” and 
“The Masked Ball.” Mme. Simpson is 
a Seattle girl, and spent several years 
studying and singing in Germany. 

Alice True Gentle, well-known grand 
opera singer, spent last week in Seattle 
visiting her parents, en route to Italy, 
where she is to appear in concert in 
Milan and elsewhere. 

Theo Karle is to be in Seattle for a 
short time this summer, and is to be the 
tenor soloist for the “Messiah” on July 
19. Mr. Karle is also a Washingtonian. 

A. M. G. 





Joseffy’s Good Americanism 


Joseffy lived so long in America and 
did-so much of his most important work 
among us, writes Edwin Hughes in the 
Musical Quarterly, that we are quite 
justified in thinking of him affectionate- 
ly as “our Joseffy.” Although occasion- 
ally the feeling came over him that he 
might find a broader field for the unfold- 
ing of his activities in one of the Ger- 
man art centers, it never grew so strong 
as to induce him to break the ties which 
held him to New York, and he remained 
a good American to the end. On his last 
visit to Europe, during the summer of 
1913, he was on pins and needles the 
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whole time to get back to his work and 
his own congenial surroundings in Amer- 
ica, and this matter contributed very 
robably to the causes of the nervous 
reakdown which he suffered after his 
return. His entire interest and activity 
were centered in the development of his 
sphere of musical art in America. 
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Orrin Bastedo Will Be Heard Exten- 
sively Next Season 


An artist who should attract much at- 
tention during the coming season and 
who will be heard at one of the early 
Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales, at 
which Mary Garden will sing, is Orrin 





Orrin Bastedo, Baritone, Who Is to 
Make a Concert Tour Under Direction 
of R. E. Johnston 


Bastedo, a baritone, said to be possessed 
of unusual vocal equipment. His voice 
has been compared with that of Galassi, 
the famous baritone, who shared with 
Patti the favor of the public a genera- 
tion ago. 

Mr. Bastedo is an American of mixed 
ancestry. From his mother he inherits 
many of the fine, sturdy characteristics 
of the Dutch and from his father he has 
the fiery enthusiasm and temperamental 
qualities marking the high bred Span- 
iard. 

The vocal training and experience of 
Mr. Bastedo were acquired abroad, and 
he appeared successfully in concert and 
opera in many important cities in Europe 
before the outbreak of the war. He was 
given an option on an engagement as 
leading baritone of the San Carlo Opera 
Company at Naples, where he was to 
have sung Tonio in “Pagliacci,” Jago in 
“Otello” and other réles. He decided, 
however, to return to America, and will 
make an extended concert tour the com- 
ing season under the direction of R. E. 
Johnston. 


Carrie Bridewell wore Talking-Machine 
Contract 


Mme. Carrie Bridewell, the well known 
contralto, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has signed a contract 
to sing for the Pathé Fréres Phonograph 
Company for five years. She will begin 
to make records saieky in the fall. Mme. 
Bridewell is at her country home at Ne- 
ponsett, L. I., for the summer. 
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WHEN FRANCE WAS 
AN EMPIRE 


In 1867, the third Napoleon personally con- 
ferred upon Jonas Chickering the imperial 
cross of the Legion of Honor. 


Nearly fifty years of achievement in the 
building of pianos had even then made the 


name Chickerin g mean quality. 
where for 93 years 
Chickering pianos have been built, more 


than 4oo skillful artisans are building into 


each Chickering the ideals of its founder. 


These ideals and these artisans, 
together, make permanent the superiority 


Ghickerisigyo- 





combined 

















REPORTS FALSE OF 
RUBY HYLE’S DEATH 


English Contr: ‘Ito 10 Writes She Is 


Very Much Alive—-To Remain 
in England 
CHICAGO, July 12.—Ruby Hayle, the 


English operatic contralto, whose death 
was widely reported in this country last 
year, is very much alive. Three 
ago, when she was making a concert tour 
through England, Ireland and Wales 
with Mme. Tetrazzini, Miss Hyle was 
engaged by Campanini to sing in Amer- 
ica. She made a pronounced success in 
standard contralto réles with the Chicago 
Opera Company. Last summer news of 
her death was printed in the newspapers 
of this country. How the rumor orig- 
inated is not known. 

In a letter received by the Chicago 
Opera Company, Miss Hyle says: 


years 
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“T have written several letters to you 
which have probably gone to the bottom 
of the sea. I am still in the land of the 
living and hope to be for fifty years to 
come. My brother was badly blown up 
by a shell somewhere in France or Bel- 
gium, and was in the hospital five 
months, but he is getting along nicely 
now. 

“The war has not affected us much 
food is double the price, everything is 
now as expensive as was to be expected. 
Our dearest wish is for the war to end. 
It is safer to keep on this side of the 
world and not try to cross the ocean to 
America until the war is over.” 

Miss Hyle’s brother is well known on 
this side of the Atlantic for his rifle 
shooting. He won first honors as a crack- 
shot at a rifle meet in Montreal several 
years ago. He was one of the first sol- 
diers sent to the front. Kr’. W 





Herman Sandby and George Harris in 
Bar Harbor Recital 


3AR HARBOR, ME., July 19.—George 
Harris, Jr., tenor, and Herman Sandby 
cellist, gave a joint recital at the Build- 
ing of Arts this afternvon, the former 
being warmly applauded for his singing 
of a group of Russian songs and the ’cell- 
ist arousing keen interest in the Scandi- 
navian folk music presented. Among 
those from the Bar Harbor music colony 


attending were Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Fritz Kreisler, Ernest Schelling, Carl 
Friedberg, Josef Hofmann and Harold 
Randolph. 


The Rockford (Ill.) Svea Soner Chorus 
made its first appearance since returning 
from the recent music festival at Omahe 
in a concert at Blackhawk Park, Rock- 
ford, July 16, which was attended by 
thousands of music-lovers. On the pro- 
gram were two of the numbers sung at 
Omaha, “Hemlangtan,” by Ortengren, 
and “Die Sandman,” by Protheroe. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














WO charming songs by A. Buzzi- 
Peccia, ““My Mother Bids Me Spend 
My Smiles” and “Venus’ Runaway,” are 
issued by the house of Schirmer.* They 
are attractive encore songs, melodious 
and natural and faithful settings of the 
Thomas Hood and Ben Jonson poems to 
which they have been composed. “My 
Mother Bids Me” is for a medium voice, 
“Venus’ Runaway” for a high voice. 
Marshall Kernochan has added another 
song to his list with his ‘And This Shall 
Make Us Free.” The poem is by Daniel 


breathed melody is given to the voice and 
the song is built up on an arpeggio ac- 
companiment, leading to a big climax, 
fff, at the close with a high G for the 
voice. A singer like Evan Williams or 
John McCormack would have splendid 
success with this song. 

Some time ago the present writer had 
some things to say in the columns of 
MUSICAL AMERICA about the distinct tal- 
ent of a little known native composer 
named Alice Barnett. She had written 
some songs, among them “The Merry, 


it. But she will be convinced of its fu- 
tility when she gives it to a singer and 
puts it before an audience. It would re- 
quire a singer of the personality of a 
Julia Culp to hold an audience with this 
song. Endings like this are right enough, 
but they come with far better grace from 
a composer of mature experience than 
from the composer who has written 
“Whence Came Thy Soul?” 

Alfred G. Robyn has a new sacred duet 
for soprano and alto entitled “Hear My 
Cry, O Lord.” It is a conventional af- 
fair, written in this prolific composer’s 


Sargent and has a good deal of inspira- Merry Lark” and “To an Impromptu of 

tion in it. The final stanza is worth Chopin,” that stamped her a woman of _§ facile manner. 

quoting: unusual gifts. Her later output was The Summy octavo issues include for 
men’s voices unaccompanied Howard 


And this shall make all knowledge one, 
And this shall make us free: 

That over the mountain comes the sun, 
And it shines on you and me. 


We are not quite accustomed to get 
songs of this particular quality from Mr. 
Kernochan, for he interests himself usu- 
ally in the subtler sentiments of a Brown- 
ing, a Whitman, a Hovey, even a Henley. 


But this big, broad idea is very much in wil) be a place for it in the catalog of chorus by O. E. Robinson, entitled Mecen & Bonita Plane 
keeping with modern thought and it is @ some music publisher and on the pro- “Smoking.” It can scarcely be called re- 
healthful one, too. The music which he grams of more than one singer. Miss fined. 


has composed for it is unlike his other 
productions. It is more straightforward 
—some will even find it less individual— 
and it has something undeniably of the 
concert song in its makeup. A _ full- 


*“My MOTHER BIDS ME SPEND My SMILEs,”’ 
“VENUS’ RUNAWAY.” Encore Songs for 4a 
Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 








eagerly awaited. Nothing appeared for 
some time, however. Now Miss Barnett 
comes before us with a Serenade, poem 
by Clinton Scollard, which she has dedi- 
cated to the charming Alma Gluck. Sere- 
nades are common enough and we are all 
getting more or less tired of them. But 
if a composer can write a serenade as 
individual in its inflections as this one 
by Miss Barnett, let him go ahead. There 


Barnett has a modern sense and in noth- 
ing of hers that we have seen has she 
shown it more attractively than here. 
It is a lovely song, which will find many 
admirers. 

Mana Zucca calls her new songs “Two 
Tone-Poems for Voice and Piano.” 
They are “Morning” (“Morgen”) and 


Gordon Bennett’s “We’re a Bunch of 
Jolly Good Fellows,” for mixed voices; 
William Lester’s “A Red, Red Rose” and 
“O Silent Land,” and Walter Spry’s “Ye 
Singers All,” the last named a madrigal. 
Mr. Lester’s two choruses are beautifully 
written. For four-part chorus of 
women’s voices with piano accompani- 
ment there is a supposedly humorous 


“The Witch of the Fairy Dell” is an 
operetta in three acts for girls’ voices, 
the music by Frederic W. Mills, the 
words by Frances V. Hubbard. The 
music may best be described as “pretty.” 
However, as one expects neither original- 
ity of style nor profundity of thought in 
works of this kind, there is no disap- 


A. Buzzi-Peccia. Price, 60 and 50 cents ‘ ; f ° 
each, respectively. “AND THis SHALL Make “Evening” (“Abend”) and are settings pointment experienced. 
Us Free.” Song for a High Voice with of German poems by Dr. N. Sulzberger, ee 
Piano Accompaniment. By Marshall Kerno- : 4 a “a nial . 
chan. Price, 60 cents net. SERENADE. For a a ge one into —— | first by Har ¢¢QVOUR WALTZES” for the piano by 
High Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 9 ammer, the , 8econ by Dr. Th. Edward Collins are the best of the 
Alice Barnett. gh tice, 75 cents. “MORNING” Baker. Miss Zucca’s talent is really in- Clayton F. Summy new issues.{ Mr 
(‘‘MORGEN”), “EVENING” (“ABEND’’). Tone- resti “ ino” fs i. ’ © paagher ly , 
Poems For a Medium Voice with Piano Ac- angio gees Pars ery get- Collins in this work has written four 
companiment. By Mana Zucca, Op. 11. ing anywhere, more because Oo the com- short pieces in waltz time, published un- 
Price, 60 cents net each. New York: G.  poser’s quickly shifting moods than for der one cover in the “Summy Edition.” 
Schirmer. any other reason. In “Evening,” how- Beahme’s © 39 j ‘ably comes to 
ever, she has distinguished herself with ries er ie wipes y . 
. song oP ge te we tore ge mind when we see new sets of short waltz 
MYRNA evening is evoked with tres feeling. M movements for the piano. And they 
g 8. u- came to mind, too, when Mr. Collins 
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sicianly in texture these songs are 
worthy of examination by recital singers. 
a * * 


SONG entitled “Whence Came Thy 

Soul?”}+ by Gladys Parvis, may well 
be held up as an example of what a 
young composer should not do. It is un- 
questionably the work of a person who is 
trying with might and main to be origi- 
nal. Originality in any art is highly to 
be desired, but when one feels that a 


wrote this set of four. But he has in no 
sense plagiarized the great German mas- 
ter; he has been influenced by him, and 
chiefly rhythmically. The waltzes are an 
non troppo Allegro in E major, a Can- 
tabile in B major, a Grazioso in G sharp 
minor and a Leggiero e grazioso in A Mat 
major. We can get quite enthusiastic 
about this set of waltzes, for they are 
most likable in their harmonic variety, 
their musicianly execution and their real 
pianistic worth. They are worthy of a 


A flat major, only makes matters more 
embarrassing. This is, then, the danger 
for composers who interest themselves 
chiefly in the melodic. Far too much has 
been done in that in the past; the path of 
the composer of to-day and to-morrow 
lies in the harmonic until a new Messiah 
of music comes and points another road. 


A lullaby for violin with piano accom- 
paniment, “Lilma,” by Ernest Toy, is a 
pleasing little piece, the kind that audi- 
ences admire and pupils enjoy studying. 
It is not difficult, though it requires a 
knowledge of the various positions to 
play it effectively. It is inscribed to 
Leon Sametini, the Chicago violinist and 
teacher. A. W. K. 
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Cable Building Chicago creative artist, working toward this goal, place in a piano recital and also may be 
achieves in the end only the distinction of used in advanced teaching as prepara- 
MARIE “being different,” it is to be deplored. tory material to Brahms’s immortal | 
There is poetic feeling in this music, Waltzer, Op. 39. They are dedicated to | 
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there is imagination, too. The poem, 
written by the composer, is_ infinitely 
better than what most composers give us 
when they try to work in two arts at 
once. 

Yet the song leaves one cold. It ac- 
complishes nothing. Miss Parvis unques- 
tionably feels that, since her verse ends 
with the question, “Whence came thy 
soul?” she may close her song with the 
music phrase, which she has set to these 
words, harmonized in a manner that 
leaves the listener suspended in thin air. 
If she believes she can do this, well and 
good; she has a perfect right to attempt 


T‘‘WHENCE CAME THY SOvuUL?” Song fora 


RED, RED ROsE,” “THE SILENT LAND.” Part- 
Songs for Unaccompanied Chorus of Mixed 
Voices. By William Lester, Op. 23, Nos. 3 
and 4. Price, 8 and 6 cents each, respec- 
tively. “YE SINGERS ALL.” Madrigal for 
Unaccompanied Chorus of Mixed Voices. Bvy 
Walter Spry. Price, 12 cents. “SMOKING.” 
Part Song for Four-Part Chorus of Women’s 
Voices with Piano Accompaniment. Ry O. 


Operetta in Three Acts for Girls’ Voices By 
Frederic W. Mills. Price, 75 cents. Chicngo: 


The Clayton F. Summy Co. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink, with whom Mr. 
Collins toured as her assisting artist a 
few seasons ago. 

A group of three pieces for the piano 
by Charles Huerter comprises an Etude 
in G, a Reverie and a piece called “At 
Parting.” Mr. Huerter’s salon style is 
rapidly becoming known and his music 
used by many teachers in their work. 
He has a melodic fluency and writes 
gratefully for the instrument. Thus far 
he has given us practically nothing that 
has harmonic interest, except a recent 
Spanish dance for the violin, which 
showed signs of a leaning toward the 
harmonically individual. In his Reverie 
he has unconsciously appropriated a 


finds that, barring A flat where Nevin 
has A natural, the melody of the measure 
is identical. The fact that it is in the 
same time, 4/4, and the same tonality, 
tFour WALTZES. For the Piano. By Ed- 
“Summy Edition, No. 


ward Collins, Op. 15. 
71.” Price, 90 cents. ETUDE IN G, “REVERE]|,”’ 
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Mission of the State University 
Music School at Lawrence— 
Good Teachers, Good Per- 
formers and _ Appreciative 
Listeners Trained at the 
School in Thorough Courses 
Conducted by Master Musi- 
cians—Hundreds of Towns 
and Villages Throughout the 
State Reached by Concerts, 
Lectures and Talking Machine 
Records Sent Out by Dean 
Butler’s Forces—Arthur Nev- 
in’s Notable Work in Encour- 
aging Community Singing and 
Organizing Choral Societies 
and Orchestras 


ANSAS, the greatest agricultural 

State in the Union, the wealthiest 
State per capita, with an average annual 
income of over $1,500 per family; a pro- 
hibition State for more than twenty years 
and a suffrage State, is now interesting 
itself in developing the appreciation and 
study of music among its communities. 
All the State schools have strong and 
active music faculties and every facility 
is given to all the students to become ac- 
quainted with the best in music. But 
the most striking development has re- 
cently taken place at the State Univer- 
sity at Lawrence. The School of Fine 
Arts there has been recently reorgan- 
ized with two strong departments, one 
of music and the other of drawing and 
painting and according to the recent re- 
port of the State Board of Education: 
“The music school at the University is 
now on the same professional basis as 
the schools of law, engineering and medi- 
cine.” The slogan of the school is “more 
and ‘better music for Kansas,” and to 
bring this about not only is there first- 
class instruction given to ail those desir- 
ing a complete musical education, but 
every effort is being made to build up 
a love of good music among the citi- 
zens of the State and to spread the gos- 
pel of true appreciation of music. 

In the fall of 1915, Harold L. Butler, 
for eleven years head of the vocal de- 
partment of the College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse University, was made dean of 
the Kansas University School of Fine 
Arts, and at once he began to develop 
what promises to be a most interesting 
experiment in what may be calied “State 
aid for music.” Dean Butler’s plans are 
large, almost colossal, when we think of 
the size of the State of Kansas, and of 
the hundreds of towns and villages in 
uch a large territory. But neither the 
size of his plans nor the fact that Kansas 
is the first state to attempt such a broad 
and all-embracing program has deterred 
him from starting his work, and getting 
it in full swing within a year. 

Thomas Tapper, in writing of Mr. But- 
ler’s plans and work, says: “At the Uni- 
versity of Kansas there is a man who is 
elected to serve a larg environment, no 
less in fact than the entire State. His 
task springs from the regognition that he 
needs the State, and that the State needs 
him. Mutual needs have, by the way, 
rrown the fairest flowers of all civiliza- 


























Heads of the 
Music Depart- 
ments of the 


School of Fine Arts, University of Kansas. 
left to right, Carl Preyer, head of the Piano Depart- 
ment; Herbert L. Butler, Dean, School of Fine Arts; 
William B. Downing, head of Vocal Department. 


tions. With Dean Butler there rests the 
music future of a great territory. It is 
to be noted that he is feeding the hun- 
gry. He is not attempting to force food 
down the throats of those who like the 
little lad of the story can still ‘chaw but 
can’t swallow.’ People are hungry for 
good music but do not know how to go 
about getting it. To such people there 
is apt to come that kind of music that, 
while it is not 100 per cent bad, is still 
about 100 per cent useless and undesira- 
ble in every community. Dean Butler 
first sent out a brief letter entitled ‘More 
and better music for Kansas.’ If any- 
thing can be more useful, practical, 
logical, reasonable, sensible and convinc- 
ing than this letter, I should like to see 
it.” This is indeed high praise from a 
man of Mr. Tapper’s reputation and ex- 
perience. 

In a statement to a MUSICAL AMERICA 
representative, Dean Butler gave an out- 
line of his plans and a few facts bearing 
on what has already been accomplished. 
“For a long time before coming to Kan- 
sas I had dreamed of a chance to develop 
my ideas of a well-rounded musical com- 
munity. However, I never dreamed of 
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having an entire State for my field of 
work. But when I was offered the dean- 
ship of the School of Fine Arts at the 
Kansas State University, I saw that a 
great opportunity was open to me, and, 
although I was very sorry to resign my 
position in the wonderful school Chan- 
cellor Day is building at Syracuse, and 
sorry to sever my connection with the 
many fine artists there, I gladly accepted 
the offer. 


A One-Sided Idea 


“As you know, music education all 
over the country is a matter of ‘giving 
lessons’ to students. That, and _ that 
alone. All the energy of hundreds of men 
and women is put to turning out per- 
formers. The object is to make men and 
women play and sing. This is a worthy 
object but a rather one-sided one. Some 
appreciation and study of music as music 
is carried on, it is true, but even these 
advantages are given largely to those 
who are studying to be performers. How 
about the thousands of people who are 
musical, who love music, and would like 
to understand it better and enjoy it more 
intelligently? As yet almost nothing is 
done for them. The few places where 
there is something being done along this 
line are simply the exceptions that prove 
the rule. 

“Music as music does not attract large 
audiences because intelligent and appre- 
ciative listeners in the average town are 
too few in number to furnish an audi- 
ence. The rest of the audience must be 
gotten out by sensational advertising, by 
‘festivals,’ by drawing attention to the 
‘personal affairs’ of the artist rather than 
his artistic merit, or by dwelling on the 
fact that the concert is to be a ‘society 
affair,’ and ‘every one worth while will 
be there.’ thought, 
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who have studied 
to be performers 
listen intelligently, and they only in the 
narrow field in which they have been 
trained. My dream is to awaken the in 
telligent interest of those who care for 
music, to encourage them in a study of 
the broad and general principles that un- 
derlie the production of good music and to 
give them an idea of what constitutes a 
correct and legitimate performance o! 
both solo and concerted music. This is the 
only way an intelligent and stable audi 
ence can be built up. Such audience 
already exist in large cities, but what a 
waste of effort in bringing them up to 
their present state. Years of desultory 
concert-giving, of unintelligent listening 
to bring about what could be done in a 
generation of teaching them how to lis- 
ten from the beginning. 


“neouraging Self-Expression 


“Another plan of mine is to encourage 
every community to make music for it 
self, rather than to let this art fal! 


[Continued on page 32 
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entirely in the hands of the professional 
performers. No community can, nor 
should it, depend entirely for its music 
upon the professional musician. There 
is a desire in every normal being to sing, 
to play, to express himself through mu- 
sic. This desire must not be stifled, nor 
should it go unsatisfied. On the con- 
trary, it must be encouraged, and a way 
found to bring people together, and let 
them satisfy this desire for musical ex- 
pression. This type of music goes un- 
der the general name of ‘Community Mu- 
sic,’ and for the purpose of stimulating 
an interest in music, and as a forerunner 
of intelligent listening it is one of the 
most valuable, for it reaches the music 
lover, who, through lack of training, is 
unable to do anything for himself in 
music. 

“Now, do not think from what I have 
said that I have lost sight of the neces- 
sity for the development of first-class 
performers, and of broadly and thor- 
oughly trained teachers. They are abso- 
lutely necessary for the development of 
the higher forms of music performance 
and music appreciation. My plans cover 
this phase of music education as well. 
And, of course, I have thousands of col- 
leagues, for, as I said before, this is prac- 
tically the only form of music educa- 
tion in the country to-day. So I am a 
thorough believer that all those with a 
special talent for music should be thor- 
oughly trained and sent out as perform- 
ers and teachers. 

“My plans are threefold, and for their 
successful working out they are de- 
pendent on each other. If one fails, all 
will fail in a measure, for music will 
never become a real power in a com- 
munity until that community can have a 
few first-class teachers, until it can se- 
cure well-trained performers for its con- 
certs, until it listens intelligently to mu- 
sic, and until it can make a lot of its own 
music. This is an ambitious program, 
but it is the program of the University 
School of Fine Arts, and I am happy to 
say that the Chancellor and the members 
of the Board of Administration are just 
as enthusiastic for it as Iam. Governor 
Capper said to me: ‘I am heartily in 
favor of anything that will bring more 
and better music to our towns and vil- 
lages, and, above all, to our public 
schools and thus develop an intelligent 
appreciation of good music.’ 


Completing the Circle 


“Again I say, to make music a great 
power in Kansas we must first have good 
teachers; they will develop good perform- 
ers, and to complete the circle we must 
have a body of intelligent and apprecia- 
tive listeners who love music for the sake 
of the music. This circle can be com- 
pleted in one community, and then in an- 
other and another until we can say that 
all Kansas is truly musical. 

“Now, as to the practical working out 
of these plans, and the means and men 
employed, I can give you the results of 
a year’s work. The work of the School 
of Fine Arts can be divided into two de- 
partments; first, the work done here in 
Lawrence for the 3,000 young men and 
women who come here from all over the 
Middle West to study in the eight schools 
comprising the university, and, second, 
the work we do for the State of Kansas 
at large. Our work here at the uni- 
versity is again divided into two parts, 
first, our work in training teachers and 
performers; second, our efforts to bring 
music into the lives of the students whose 
interests are nearly altogether in other 
departments of the university. Our work 
in training teachers of music and per- 
formers is most thorough and complete. 
We have full four-year major courses in 
piano, voice, violin, organ and composi- 
tion, taught by a faculty of fourteen 
specialists. Only high school graduates 
are eligible for entrance, and all students 
in these regular courses must take four 
years’ theoretical work, three years’ mu- 
sic history, three years’ ensemble, three 
years of English, sight-reading and ear- 
training, choral practice, or orchestra, if 
they are studying string instruments. 
Vocal students must also take the modern 
languages. We have two teachers’ 
courses in piano; we have a two years’ 
course in public school music, with prac- 
tice teaching and nine hours of educa- 
tional subjects. This course is so thor- 


ough and complete that the State Board 
of Education grants our students a spe- 
cial State certificate upon graduation. 
This course is perhaps the most neces- 
sary of all, for on our public school music 


teachers nearly all of the music advance- 
ment of our children depends. So we 
have made this course one of the very 
strongest in the country. 


Faculty of Master Musicians 


“Our professors of music are known 
all over the country as master musicians; 
soloists, as well as teachers. These men 
are Carl Preyer, Charles S. Skilton, 
Arthur Nevin, William B. Downing and 
Wort S. Morse. The first three named 
are composers of reputation. Mr. Skil- 
ton’s string quartets, played this year 
by the Zoellner Quartet, have created a 
great deal of interest. The Minneapolis 
Orchestra has this year played many 
times one of Mr. Nevin’s large numbers, 
while the Zoellner Quartet has played 
one of his quartets with great success. 
Mr. Preyer’s piano compositions and 
technical studies are used everywhere by 
the best teachers. We have nine other 
thoroughly trained instructors of large 
teaching experience. Perhaps you would 
be interested to know what Professor 
Macdougall thinks of our work.” Here 
Dean Butler brought forth this most in- 
teresting letter from the head of the 
music department at Wellesley: 


WELLESLEY, MASs., March 20, ’16. 
DEAN H. L. BUTLER, 
Kansas University, 
Lawrence. 
My DEAR DEAN BUTLER: 

I had, as you probably know, two days 
only at K. U., but during that time I had 
many opportunities to see the work, and 
I must once more acknowledge the ex- 
ceeding courtesy of Professor Skilton and 
all his associates. I visited four of Pro- 
fessor Skilton’s classes, one of Professor 
Downing’s, heard one or two private les- 
sons, listened with great interest to a 
pupil’s recital given in my honor, and 
had the very great pleasure of attend- 
ing a faculty concert of facult'y composi- 
tions. I also had the pleasure of many 
talks with members of the musical fac- 
ulty and of meeting informally some of 
the more advanced music students. 

Before visiting Kansas University I 
had it clearly in mind that I would find 
good work; it was unthinkable that a 
great State University would tolerate 
anything less. But I was quite unpre- 
pared for the kind of good work I found. 
I refer to the broad way in which the 
musical faculty interpret their obliga- 
tions to the youth entrusted to their care. 
Over and over again in the conversation 
of the members of the faculty it was evi- 
dent that they appreciated the responsi- 
bilities of their position and were doing 
their very best to fulfill the implied prom- 
ises of the university to the people of the 
State. 

In regard to the musical value of the 
work done I have nothing but praise; the 
instruction is of a high order, the stu- 
dents are eager and appreciative, the re- 
lations of faculty and students seem to 
be cordially appreciative on both sides, 
and the methods of instruction are mod- 
ern and sound. I can suggest one thing 
only so far as the internal administra- 
tion of the school is concerned and that 
is that, if possible, the connection with 
the university as such should be made 
stronger educationally. 

I am sorry that I could not meet you 
and hear from you exactly what you are 
doing for the music of Kansas: but I 
heard enough about it from the faculty 
of the School of Fine Arts to realize that 
it is a very important as well as an ardu- 
ous work, and that if it can be continued 


long enough it will. accomplish great 
things for the musical and moral devel- 
opment of a great State. 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) H. C. MAcDOUGALL. 


Instrumental and Vocal Clubs 


b 


“The courses named above,” continued 
Dean Butler, “reach only about 500 of 
our 3000 students, so we have many mu- 
sie activities designed primarily for the 
benefit of the other twenty-five hundred. 
To mention them briefly: we have two 
uniformed bands of forty instruments 
each; a student orchestra of forty-five 
pieces; a men’s glee club; a women’s glee 
club; a string quartet; a chapel choir, 
and most important of all we have a 
large chorus of 200 voices under the di- 
rection of Arthur Nevin. Then we have 
two courses in music appreciation for 
students of the other schools. To these 
courses Fine Arts students are not ad- 
mitted. Candidates for the A. B. de- 
gree can offer fifteen credits in theoreti- 
cal music. In all of the above organiza- 
tions there are some Fine Arts students 
but the great majority of the members 
are students from the college, of the 
other schools of the university. 

“We have frequent ‘Community Sings’ 
and ‘Student Sings,’ and music is getting 
a larger and larger share of the atten- 
tion of the whole student body. For the 
benefit of the whole student body and of 
the townspeople as well, the faculty and 
students of the Fine Arts’ school give 
upwards of fifty recitals a vear. The 
coming year, the university will offer an 
artists’ course of eight fine concerts. 
These will be given at less than cost to 
those who care to come. Lectures and 


informal talks on the music to be per- 
formed will be given in order to arouse 
the intelligent interest of the students 


and townspeople. We shall have at least 
1500 out at each concert, or 10 per cent 
of the population of Lawrence. 

“As for out in the State, with its hun- 
dreds of towns and villages of as many 
different conditions of living as can be 
imagined—‘that is a horse of another 
color’—all has not been clear sailing by 
any means. But we have kept at it, and 
the year’s work has begun to tell, for I 
have received many letters of thanks for 
our efforts to help them improve their 
music conditions. For ‘out in the state’ 
work we have (1) concerts, (2) lectures, 
(3) organizing choruses, bands and or- 
chestras, (4) ‘canned music’ accompan- 
ied by typewritten ‘talks,’ and (5) gen- 
eral and specific advice to music clubs, 
organizations and individuals who may 
ask for it. Let me take them up in 
order. 

“(1) Mrs. Butler and I, with a mem- 
ber of the faculty as pianist, have given 
more than sixty concerts since Oct. 1, 
1915. Other members of the faculty have 
made short tours, and some of our stu- 
dents have gone out for concerts. The 
University Extension engages a half 
dozen concert companies and sends them 
out in the State absolutely at cost. 

“(2) I have addressed more than 
fifty high schools and clubs on music 
topics of general interest, and Mr. Nevin 
has given his illustrated lecture on In- 
dian music many times. 

“(3) This is the most important of 
all the ‘out in the State’ activities of the 
School of Fine Arts. Mr. Nevin is in 
charge of this work, and has made a 
great success of it. He has spent four 
days of each week out in the State en- 
couraging, advising, organizing, rehears- 
ing and conducting concerts for the many 
new choral societies and orchestras 
formed as a result of this, propaganda. 
For every community Mr. Nevin visited 
and helped he received three invitations 
he could not accept for want of time. 
We try to do for the music-lovers of the 
State exactly what the Agricultural Col- 
lere does for the hog, cattle and wheat 
raisers of the State. And we charge 
exactly the same price—in other words 
it is free to all who can be reached. Just 
a sample to show you what has been 
done: In February, Mr. Nevin organ- 
ized a community chorus at Parsons. 
In April this chorus, with Mr. Nevin 
conducting, gave to an audience which 
completely filled the largest church, Du- 
bois’s ‘Seven Last Words of Christ,’ in 





such a finished manner that the Kansas 
City Star said the Kansas City choruses 
could have learned something had they 
heard the performance. Suffice it to say 
that many towns in Kansas which had 
little or no music are now enjoying at 
least music of their own making. The 
music supervisor is looked up to; she is 
a power for good in that community, and 
music is no longer regarded as an un- 
attainable luxury. 


Use of “Canned Music” 


“(4) ‘Canned music’ means a set of 
talking machine records accompanied by 
an informal ‘talk’ on the music to be 
heard. This year we had out nine sets 
of fifteen records each with nine ‘talks.’ 
They were heard in more than sixty dif- 
ferent towns in more than 200 entertain- 
ments. Next year we shall have fifteen 
sets and reach 200 towns with about 600 
entertainments. The following year we 
shall have twenty-five sets covering prac- 
ticaliy the entire State. The old sets 
will go to the towns which have not yet 
been reached. This year’s nine sets were 
divided into three series. The first series 
on ‘The Development of Music,’ was made 
up of four talks and four sets of fifteen 
records each, or sixty records in all. The 
second series on ‘American Music’ was 
made up of two talks and two sets of 
records, thirty-four in all. The third 
series on ‘Music of 350 Years Ago’ and 
‘The Orchestra’ was made up of three 
talks and three sets of records, fifty-one 
in all. I had three times as many re- 
quests for the records as I could fill, 
and already I have upwards of one hun- 
dred letters regarding next year. 

“(5) This consists of advice, per- 
sonal and by letter; arranging programs 
for clubs; recommending artists of all 
ranks for concerts; consulting with hign 
schools on courses of music study and 
the amount of credit to be given for 
such courses. My correspondence is very 
large as the whole State is made to feel 
free to call on us for any sort of heip 
alone the lines of music. 

“*The State of Kansas is our campus’ 
is a saying of Mr. Nevin’s, and it gives 
you an idea of the magnitude of our 
task. But I believe that we can make a 
success of it. If we do, it will prove an 
incentive to other States to ‘go and do 
likewise.’ ” 

With these words Dean Butler closed 
what is perhaps the first inclusive state- 
ment of what may be expected when one 
of the great States of the Union begins 
to make music study and music ap»reci- 
ation a matter of genuine importance. 
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CURRENT EVENTS REFLECTED IN 
CHICAGO PUBLIC MUSIC LIBRARY 





Concerts and Operatic Performances Instantly Evoke Call for Music 
Heard—Standard Works Not Much in Demand—“Butterfly”’ 
Most Popular Opera and ‘‘I Hear You Calling Me’’ the Most 
Used Song——Urge Singing Clubs to Utilize Choral Library 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, July 22, 1916. 


rTT\HE music department of the Chicago 
Public Library has been estab- 
lished eighteen months. Its success so 
far has been gratifying to the directors 
of the library, who plan to use a fund 
known as the Beecher fund to enlarge 
the collection and widen its usefulness. 
“The demand for music from the li- 
brary shows that the public likes the 
tuneful things best,” said C. B. Roden, 
assistant librarian. “The first number 
called for was ‘A Day in Venice,’ by 
Nevin. The melodious operas, like ‘Ma- 
dama Butterfiy’ and ‘Faust’ and ‘Car- 
men,’ are the favorites in that field. 
“When we started our collection we 
first had to get all the standard and 
classical music, which every musician 
already possesses. Of course a large 


part of this remains unused on our 
shelves. Every pianist has Chopin’s 
pieces already, consequently the Chopin 
music is not in great demand in the 
music room. We have all the standard 
operas, and we want to put the modern 
light operas, such as ‘The Chocolate 
Soldier,’ also on our shelves. We want 
our collection to be as widely useful as 
possible. We are soon going to circu- 
larize all the choral societies and singing 
clubs in Chicago, calling their attention 
to the choral literature on our shelves, 
of which only the Civic Music Associa- 
tion has so far availed itself.” 


Sacred Music Not in Demand 


The selection of music was made by 
Felix Borowski and Karleton Hackett. 
It is largely based on classical lines. A 
large amount of chamber music is in- 
cluded in the collection, but this for the 
most part remains unused on the shelves. 
One of the puzzling facts is the lack of 
call for sacred music. Of the oratorios, 
the only ones in demand are ‘Elijah,’ ‘The 
Messiah,’ and ‘The Creation.’ The sacred 
sheet music is not borrowed as often as 
was expected. 

The collection includes all the old ora- 
torios, and contains as many as fifty 
choral parts of most of them. These 
were the property of the old Beethoven 
Society, which was disbanded back in 
the eighties. Its library became suc- 
cessively the property of several small 
choral societies, and finally, after lying 
for years in storage, was given to the 
Chicago Public Library. It is very com- 
plete, even down to the smaller anthems, 
and includes all the better known sacred 
and choral selections. The Civic Music 
Association has made liberal uses of the 
chorus parts, and the library directors 
hope to make other organizations ac- 
quainted with the Beethoven Society col- 
lection. 

The collection includes all the operas 
given in Chicago last year except Mas- 
senet’s “Cléopatre.” It was impossible 
because of the war to get this opera, 
which was given its American premiére 
here in January. There naturally were 
not many copies available even in France 
of an opera which had never been given 
outside of Monte Carlo. 


“Butterfly” Most Popular Opera 


There are five copies each on the 
helves of most of the operas. The most 
popular of all is “Madama Butterfly.” 
Kleven copies are owned by the library, 
but there is seldom one to be found on 
the shelves, because of the waiting list. 
(he other operas most often borrowed 
re “La Bohéme,” “Tosca,” “Carmen,” 
[ Pagliacci” and “Hansel and Gretel.” 
“he latter is used in the public schools. 


The Wagnerian operas are in great de- 
mand during the operatic season. 

The songs are most often called for, 
and the song collections are the most 
popular feature of the music room. 
Carrie Jacobs Bond is the favorite song 
writer, and Cadman’s music is a close 
second. There are many calls for Car- 
penter, Marshall and Tosti. Marshall’s 
“I Hear You Calling Me” is the library’s 
most popular song in sheet-music form. 
MacDowell’s piano music is very popular, 
but the call for his songs is not great. 

Violin music is at all times in demand, 
and when concerts are given in Chicago 
the pieces played are eagerly studied by 
students. Kreisler’s compositions are by 
far the most popular of all violin pieces. 
There is some ¢all also for flute, violin 
and ’cello trios. 


Miniature Orchestral Sccres Liked 


The miniature orchestral scores are 
popular because of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra concerts, and are al- 
ways in demand as soon as they are an- 
nounced for the orchestra programs. 

The older collections of songs are in 
constant circulation, but there is little 
call for the older collections of piano 
music. Brahms and Schumann songs, for 
instance, are eagerly sought, whereas 
their piano works remain unused on the 
shelves. 

The Russian composers are immensely 
popular, both for vocal and instrumental} 
music. 

To make the collection easily available, 
different colors have been used in pre- 
paring the bound volumes. The volumes 
of vocal music are bound in red, the 
piano music in dark blue, the violin music 
in brown, and the orchestral music in 
green. The sheet music is hinged, and 
indexed separately. 

“Concerts instantly evoke a call for 
the pieces played or sung,” says Irma 
Sachen, in charge of the music room. 
“Let Kreisler or Gabrilowitsch play a 
piece, or Schumann-Heink or John Mc- 
Cormack sing a new song, and at once 
we are deluged with calls for those par- 
ticular selections. Their whole programs 
are reflected in the demand at my desk 
for music.” 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Two Operetta Troupes Heard in Newark 


NEWARK, N. J., July 22.—Two opera 
companies attracted audiences this week 
despite the hot weather. The Aborn 
Comic Opera Company gave “The Red 


Widow” at Olympic Park, with a cast 
comprised of Robinson Newbold, Alice 
Gordon, Philip Sheffield, Fritzie von 
Busing, Eulalie Young, George Shields, 
Ralph Nicholls, Gus Buell, Sal Solomon, 
Forrest Huff, Ida Allen, E‘sie Reym, 
Mort Shea, Dan Shea, D. H. Miller and 
P. J. McCarthy. 

At the same time the National Opera 
Comique appeared in von Suppé’s “Boc- 
caccio,” the leading parts being taken 
by Edward Clanelli, Homer Burress, 
Richard E. Parks, Gilbert Clayton, Dan 
Young, Katherine Huliing, Ethel M. 
Peters, Mary Dunn, George Brown, 
Charles Vaughn and Sadie Levine. 

yr. G. 





PROVIDENCE HEARS ‘MARITANA’ 





Opera Given in Concert Form by Stu- 
dents of Hyde School 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., July 18.—The Hyde 
Operatic Society, Arthur Hyde, conduc- 
tor, recently gave Wallace’s opera, “Mari- 
tana,” in concert form in Churchill 
House, before an audience which filled 
every part of the house. The beautiful 
old opera was given in excellent manner. 
A large orchestra gave effective assist- 
ance. 

The able soloists were Maybelle Huf- 
rio, Mrs. Eva C. Gray, Carlotta Penni- 
mon, Arthur Joseffy, Gladys Carpenter, 
Rena Wadsworth, Fred Harmon, George 
Roche, Eva O’Neill, James Conway, Ed- 
ward L. Clarke, Charles McCarthy, Ed- 
ward MacGregor-Landless, Mary Brad- 
ley and Ruth Nichols. 

At the close of the concert Mr. Hyde 
was presented with a beautiful silver 
and cut glass loving cup, the gift of 
members of the society and friends. May- 
belle Hufrio made the _ presentation 
speech. Mrs. Hyde was presented with 
a large basket of roses. 

This concert was the closing of Mr. 
Hyde’s third season in Providence as 
head of the Hyde School of Music. He 
was formerly located in London, Eng- 
land, with the Carl. Rosa Opera Com- 
pany and at Covent Garden. 





Former Quincy, Mass., Organist Goes to 
Brockton Church 


BosToNn, Mass., July 22.—Prof. Frank 
Wrigley of Quincy, Mass., widely known 
in musical circles of old and New Eng- 
land, has been appointed organist and 
choirmaster of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Brockton, to succeed George 
Shaul, deceased. Professor Wrigley is 
a native of Manchester, England, and 
comes from one of the most noted Brit- 
ish musical families. 


Vera Barstow on Vacation 


Vera Barstow, the violinist, has gone 
to Dawson Hall, Beverly, Mass., for the 


summer. Miss Barstow has closed her 
residence on Morningside Drive, New 
York. 








JEANNETTE DURNO 
WINS TROPHIES AS 
A GOLFING EXPERT 

















Pianist 


Jeannette Durno, Well Known 
and Teacher of Chicago 
CHICAGO, July 22.—Jeannette Durno, 


the well-known concert pianist, is an 
enthusiastic player of golf. This sum- 
mer she is a familiar figure on the golf 
links of Chicago, where she spends a good 
deal of her time. She is regarded as an 
expert player and has won many trophies 
at the sport. 

Miss Durno and her assistants are es- 
tablishing studios in the new Lyon & 
Healy Building, where they will teach 
after Aug. 1. Her next Chicago recital 
will be given on the F. Wright Neumann 
series, Dec. 3. KF. W. 

Helps in Daily Work 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Inclosed find money order for renewal! 
of subscription. Your paper has been 
most helpful, and in finding out “Who is 
who” helps a young artist in his daily 
work so much. “Mephisto’s Musings” 
are of special interest to me. Wish for 
the continued success of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. LEON LESTER BUELL. 

New York, July 18, 1916. 








a Captain in 





* Archchanter John” Coates Now 


the British Army 








T was Sir Edward Elgar, says London 
Tit-Bits, who bestowed upon John 
Coates, the famous tenor, who has just 
been promoted captain in the Third Bat- 
talion West Yorkshire Regiment, the 
happy nickname of “Archchanter John.” 
When, some years ago, Sir Edward 
scored a triumph with “The Dream of 
Gerontius,” he had to thank Mr. Coates 
for contributing much to its success. Sir 
Edward, it appears, has a keen taste for 


the literature of the Early Church, and 
it was in the course of his reading one 
day that he came across the passage re- 
lating how Augustine sent to Rome for 
the precious aid of the “Archchanter 
John.” 

“Good,” Sir Edward exclaimed, “my 
thanks to Johnny Coates shall take the 
form of a title,” and he straightway sat 
down and invited the new “Archchanter 





MARCEL CHARLIER 


Conductor of French Opera with Chicago Grand Opera Company for the past six 
years, (re-engaged for next season) will open Chicago Studio for Vocal Instruction and 





Coaching in September, 1916. 


Now on Tour with Julia Claussen, Address, CONGRESS HOTEL, CHICAGO 








John” to a repast of “mutton and trim- 
mings.” 

I remember, writes the Tit-Bits man, 
spending a very pleasant hour not long 
ago listening to the stories which Mr. 
Coates told me about his career. It was 
shortly after he returned from a long 
tour in South Africa and Australia. He 
told me, with a chuckle, about a certain 
lady in Johannesburg who gave his wife 
a beautiful necklet because “she said 
she saw me as Rhadames and liked my 
legs.” 

“T had a shock on the journey home, 
however,” he continued. “We came 
through Italy, which I had always been 
taught was the land of song. It was my 
first visit there. We heard a few man- 
dolins tinkling, but that was all. When 
we got to France the first sound which 
greeted me at Toulon was that of a fat 
old Frenchman on the tender singing a 
delightful little chansonette in first-class 
style. So, as far as my experience goes, 
France is more the land of song than 
Italy.” 


Mr. Coates, who, by the way, is one 
of the few English who have made a suc- 
cess in Germany, where for several 
years he regularly appeared at the prin- 
cipal opera houses, takes a delight in re- 
ferring to his first press notice. It ap- 
peared at the end of a lengthy descrip- 


tion of the concert at which he made his 
debut. The exact words were, “Mr. 
Coates, who appeared in evening dress, 
sang a song.” 

Another story which the famous singer 
tells against himself relates to an inci- 
dent which ocurred during one of his 
tours. After singing to an enthusiastic 
audience at a hall in a somewhat old- 
fashioned town, he asked one of the in- 
habitants, an old man engaged to sweep 
the hall, how the people enjoyed the per- 
formance. “Well,” replied the old fel- 
low, after a pause, and carefully weigh- 
ing his words, 

“T ain’t ’eard no complaints as yet!” 

The son of a well-known Yorkshire 
musical family, Mr. Coates made his 
first London appearance at the Savoy 
Theater in 1894, and for five years sang 
principally in comic opera and musical 
comedy, creating many leading parts, 
before he made his début in grand opera 
at Covent Garden in 1901, and laid the 
foundation to his reputation as one of 
our foremost English tenors. 


Gadski to Sing in “Wagner Program of 
Civic Orchestra 


Mme. Johanna Gadski will be the solo- 
ist in the concert of the Civic Orchestral 
Society, Walter Henry Rothwell, con- 
ductor, at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, on Tuesday evening, Aug. 1. It 
will be a Wagner program and Mme. 
Gadski will sing Elisabeth’s Aria from 
“Tannhauser” and /solde’s Narrative. 





One of the Meyer Davis orchestras has 
been furnishing music at the Swimming 
Club, Bar Harbor, Me. 
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‘*TOSCA” STIRRINGLY GIVEN AT RAVINIA PARK 


Marguerite Beriza Scores Individual Success in Title Role at Chicago’s Amusement Resort— Splendid 
Wagner Program Under Ernst Knoch—Rosina Galli Delights in Her Dences—Series of Com- 


munity Choral Concerts Inaugurated 


Bureau of Musica! America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, July 22, 1916. 


HE outstanding features of the 

“Tosca” performance given at Ra- 
vinia Park last Tuesday evening under 
the direction of Richard Hageman were 
first the artistic handling of the title réle 
by Mme. Marguerite Beriza, the somber 
portrayal of Spoletta by Octave Dua, and 
the excellent reading of the score by Mr. 


Hageman. 
Not that Morgan Kingston did not fill 


the musical requirements of Cavaradossi, 
or that Morton Adkins did not do justice 
to the dramatic and musical exposition 
of the réle of Scarpia, but that the three 


artists mentioned in the first place dis- 
closed in their work a surer touch and a 
more routined and experienced manner 
in their delineations. : 
Mme. Beriza excelled particularly in 
the dramatic interpretation of her réle, 
though vocally she scored some effects 
which showed that she deserves to be 
reckoned among the principal members 
of the Ravinia Opera Company. She has 
a dignity and a refined style and her vocal 
accomplishments came to the fore most 
favorably, especially in the second act. 


Praise for Mr. Knoch 


Friday evening a “Wagner” program 
was presented under Ernst Knoch’s di- 
rection, and in the prelude to “Die Meis- 
tersinger,” the “Good Friday” Spell and 
“Procession of the Knights of the Holy 
Grail” from “Parsifal,” as well as in the 
“Ride of the Valkyries” from “Die 
Walkiire” (given as an encore). the or- 
chestra did some very good work. The 
“Parsifal” numbers especially convinced 
the large audience that Mr. Knoch had 
quaffed his Wagnerian lore at the fount 
of the great German master at Bayreuth. 
Every nuance and every gradation of 
shading in these scores revealed the 
guiding hand of the master. 

Henri Scott was the soloist of the 
evening, and his rendition of the closing 
scene of “Die Walkiire,” “Wotan’s Fare- 
well” and the “Magic Fire Scene” has 
seldom been excelled in the grand opera 
performances given in this country. It 
is a favorite number with Mr. Scott and 
he sang the music superbly. His voice 
brought forth the heart-breaking accents 
of the sorrowing human father for the 
loss of his best beloved daughter, it 
brought forth the heroic character of the 
mythical Northern God, and it accentu- 
ated the imaginative conception of the 
composer. Rich and full in quality, his 
voice gave to this music its full signifi- 
cance and Mr. Scott made a very deep 
impression upon his audience. In the 
matter of German diction also it was a 
marvel of interpretation. 5 

The concert closed wiit a fine reading 
of “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” from 
“Gétterdammerung.” 


Ragged Moments in Dance Music 


Rosina Galli came forth after the in- 
termission in a set of interpretative 
dances to several Chopin numbers given 
under the direction of her own conductor, 
Alessandro Scuri, who has not yet quite 
mastered the technique of conducting the 
orchestra. There were several ragged 
moments both in the E Flat Nocturne 
and in the Mazurka which followed. He 
did much better work in the numbers 
which the orchestra played as interludes 
and some Spanish numbers were well 
given. 

Madamoiselle Galli, with her dancing 
partner, Giuseope Bonfiglio, was a de- 
light to the eye, and more particularly 
pleasant was her dancing of the “Rosen 
Kavalier” Waltz by Strauss and in the 
Spanish dance, in which she reminded 
one forcibly of Kousnezoff. 


Mme. Olitzka Goes West 


Rosa Olitzka, the Chicago contralto, 
left last Friday for Boulder and other 
Colorado cities for a short midsummer 
concert tour and will return to Chicago 
about Aug. 10, preliminary to her East- 
ern tour. She has been booked for an 
important charity concert at Asbury 
Park, N. J., and while on the Jersey 
coast will combine artistic work with 
recreation. These are yearly engage- 


ments for the distinguished contralto and 
she remains a popular singer at these re- 
sorts. 

A movement of unusual consequence 
is that inaugurated by the Chicago Civic 





Music Association for the new Municipal 
Pier at the foot of Grand Avenue. Dur- 
ing the week beginning Monday, July 24, 
a series of community choral concerts 
have been arranged. 

On every evening’s program there will 
be fifteen community songs in which the 
audience will join, William Tomlins will 
direct the community singing and the 
Chicago Band, William Weil, conductor, 
will play several numbers and accom- 
pany all the choruses. 


The series of free band concerts given 
during the summer in the public parks 
of the city is attracting large crowds to 
hear the Chicago Band, which under Di- 
rector William Weil is discoursing mu- 
sical programs of decided merit. At the 
concert given in Washington Park last 
Thursday evening, the Frocessional and 
Holy Grail scenes from Wagner’s “Parsi- 
fal” were received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause by several thousand music lovers. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





ST. LOUIS MUSICIANS SCATTER 


Many Teachers Leave for Vacations in 
Various Resorts 


St. Louis, July 20.—A number of the 
local musicians will remain in St. Louis 
during the summer. Albert C. Wegman, 
prominent piano pedagogue, will shortly 
make a trip to New York, but will spend 
a majority of the summer here making 
week-end trips to the summer resorts. 
Mme. Vetta Karst, the prominent vocal 
teacher, who is associated with Mr. Weg- 
man’s school, will spend most of the sum- 
mer in taking short water trips from St. 
Louis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Lichtenstein have 
been unusually busy, but will leave the 
latter part of this month for one of the 
Wisconsin resorts. Mr. Lichtenstein will 
take no pupils, but will do considerable 
work in preparation for a series of sonata 
recitals, probably to be given next season 
in conjunction with Mrs. David Krieg- 
shaber, the local pianist. 


The business of the Beethoven Con- 
servatory has kept up extremely well, but 
Marcus Epstein is going to desert St. 
Louis for the month of August and will 
spend it at Chicago and northern Michi- 
gan. A. I. Epstein, accompanied by his 
talented wife, will spend the summer at 
Charlevoix, Michigan. 

Victor Ehling, one of the foremost 
piano instructors, will spend his eighth 
summer season in Manitou, Col. 

Clara Wullner, the concert pianist, 
who is under the direction of Mrs. Her- 
man Lewis of New York City, will spend 
most of her time here working on her 
programs for next season. She has a 
number of very excellent engagements 
already booked and it is probable that 
she will play with some of the largest 
orchestras in the country. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Sheffield are at 
the present time taking an automobile 
tour to New York and eastern resorts, 
where they will remain for several weeks 
before returning to St. Louis. 


Alice Pettingill, prominent piano 


teacher, will remain in St. Louis all sum 
mer with the exception of a sojourn to 
Chicago. Miss Pettingill will keep he: 
pupils all during the summer season. 

ms We. ©. 


Frances Woolwine Heard in Two Cities 
of Tennessee 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 19.—Th« 
strenuous work of filling a series of en- 
gagements in the Sunny Southland in 
mid-summer is a feat that Francis Wool 
wine, mezzo-soprano, has just accom- 
plished with success. In Nashville, wher 
she has a large circle of friends, Miss 
Woolwine was warmly received at the 
Centennial Club, and later in a recita| 
at the Country Club. This was followed 
up by an engagement at the Country 
Club in Memphis. At Monteagle, Tenn. 
on the 18th, Miss Woolwine’s recital was 
one of the distinct features of the sea. 
son. The program was delivered with 
breadth and charm. The remarkabl\ 
artistic work of Mrs. Will C. Hoffman 
as accompanist, despite a sprained wrist 
was genuinely appreciated. E. E. 


Pittsburgh Singing Society Celebrates 
Prize Winning 

PITTSBURGH, PA., July 24—Members 
of the Frohsinn Singing Society cele- 
brated at the Frohsinn club rooms, on 
July 20, in honor of their singers who a 
few weeks ago carried off one of th 
prizes in a singing contest at the big 
singers’ festival held at Altoona, Pa., by 
the Pennsylvania State German singing 
societies. The organization will celebrate 
its sixty-fifth anniversary in October. 
‘the present officers are Otto Hyle, presi. 
dent; Julius Ludwig, first vice-president: 
George Klaus, second vice-president: 
Charles Langebein, secretary; Max Wolf, 
treasurer; John Hadner, Henry Effert. 
Julius Backner, Theodore Abel, George 
Hessler, V. Taylor, John Voskamp and 
Edward Koch, directors. George Klaus 
is president of the singers’ section. 




















MUSICIANS DIRECTORY 











LILLIAN ABELL, Pianist 


Pupil of Harold Bauer 


Studio, 201 W. 108th St., New York. Tel. 7553 River | 


MRS. Carl ALVES 
TEACHERS OF SINGING 
48 West 90th Street 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, American Composer 


Princess Tsianina, Indian Mezzo Soprano 


a®. ‘‘AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC TALK” Address 292 W. 92nd Crone my 


Management, J. C. Wilcox, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Col. 


The American institute of Applied Music 


31st season begins Oct. 2 : 
212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


American Progressive Piano Sc\ool 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, Director 
114 West 72nd St. Entrance and scholarship ex 
aminations Sept. 18 and 25th. 


Mme. ELLA BACKUS-BEH 


Teacher of Piano 


and Voice 
Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto and | 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme, Louise Homer 
Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel, 9689 River 
WALTER L. BOGERT 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
114 West 72nd Street, New York City 
(Tuesdays and Fridays) 

BARITONE Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 


By appointment only 


MARTHE CLODIUS 


Dramatic Soprano. Concert and Instruction. Spe- 
cialist in French and German diction 
148 W. 72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus, 
VERNETTA E. COLEMAN 
Studio:—121 Carnegie Hall 
New York 
W. RALPH COX 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 
MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 
VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRD 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn. 
Mme, REGINA de SALES 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of Paris—now in’ New York 
Personal address: Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave. and 


55th St. 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River 


New York | 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Oratorio, 


MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 


Tel. Plaza 4570 
Fine 


Address: 18 East 60th Street, N. Y. 
Chicago Representative: Kate Jordan Hewett. 
Arts Bldg., Chicago, III. 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, ’Cellist 


ENGAGEMENTS—INSTRUCTION 
Residence-Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 
Tel. 3970 Audubon New York 





New York 


Telephone : 





JOSEPH A. FARRELL, Basso Cantante 


Asseciate Pro- 
Arts 


Kan, 


Vocal Instruction, 
School of Fine 
Lawrence, 


Recital, 
fessor of Voice, 
University of Kansas, 





NICHOLAS GARAGUSI, Violinist 


Available for Concerts 
Marlborough Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J. 








HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist — 


60 West 49th Street, New York 


Telephone, Bryant 6333. 


‘CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 
Address: 1611 Pine St., Philadelphia 


H.R. HUMPHRIES, Voice Specialist 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE 
OF SINGING 
| Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
Fife Arms, 251 West 87th St., New York 





SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 


ART 





ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 


FLORENCE EH. MARVIN = 


VOICE PLACING—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
PROPER MANNER OF BREATHING 
Studio: 60 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
68 West 82nd St., New York, 
Tel, 10013 Schuyler. 





GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 


STUDIO: 2231 Broadway, New York City 


MRS, LAURA E. MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St. and Central Park West, 
New York. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


MME. MATJA NIESSEN-STONE 


Formerly with the Metropolitan and Boston Opera 
Companies, and nine years leading teacher at Insti 
tute of Musical Art, New York. Address 151 West 
72d St., New York. Tel. 9619 Columbus. 


ELEANOR PATTERSON 


AMERICA’S GENUINE CONTRALTO 


510 West 124th Street, New York. 
Tel. 880 Morningside. 














ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON sei09: 


also THE MISSES PATTERSON HOME for 
YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 
257 West 104th Street (corner West End Ave.), 
New York City. 





ASTOLFO PESCIA 


MAESTRO OF “BEL CANTO” 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


Studio: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 1350 Columbus 


Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y¥. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS. Method of Teaching in- 
dorsed by RUFFO, SAMMARCO, DIDUR and others. 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 

Concert Pianist 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN “*tsci.cvion 


Resumes teaching Sept. 13. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and 
Josef Hofmann 
Studios: The ‘‘Rio Vista,’’ 21 Fort Washington Ave., 
New York, Telephone 5684 Audubon. 














ALVINA WIENS ; _ Soprano—3 Octaves) 
g ‘Voice Culture” (Dramatic Art 
(Now Booking for Entertainments) German, Eng 


lish and Italian. Studio: 157a Huntington Avenus 
Boston, Mass. Telephone, 8495 Back Bay. 


WALTER $. YOUNG 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall 





New Yor! 





FRANCES MORTON-CRUME, Contralto 


CONCERT—FESTIVAL—ORATORIO 
Graham Court, 116th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
Telephone, 732 Morningside 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway. Tel. 
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Twenty-Sixth Article: 





Written for ‘““Musical America’ by 


MAURICE HALPERSON 


(Music Critic of the ‘““New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung” ) 





{ANCE OF 


(Recollections and Impressions of a Noted Music Critic) 


Anton Bruckner—Il ( 

















T is not surprising that a multitude of 
legends, anecdotes and lively stories 
formed about Anton Bruckner in view 
of his queer outward appearance and 
the originality of his character. At the 
same time it is not easy to separate the 
chaff from the 
wheat, for many 
things are related 
about him = and 
even published in 
biographies which 
have absolutely 
no foundation. 
Bruckner, the 
man, is hardly fit 
as the hero of 
such anecdotes; 
for these he was 
too frank by na- 
ture, too free, 
his wit too slow. 
Whatever uncon- 
sciously humor- 
ous effects he may 
have created they 
‘ame only from 
his uncommonly 
rough and direct manner of expression. 
The man never veiled his language and 
always gave himself as he was. Strange- 
ly sterile was his conversation even 
among his bosom companions. In fact, 
one must admit that after he had talked 
freely and interestingly about his works 
it was rather difficult to entertain a con- 
versation with him, for his horizon was, 
as previously pointed out, a very nar- 
row one. After his death no books were 
found ‘in his possession with the excep- 
tion of a description of the voyage of 


Maurice Halperson 


the Austrian North Pole’ explorers 
Payer and Weiprecht. This book for 
years was the great musician’s only 


reading matter. He had read the book, 
which was badly finger-marked and in 
a dilapidated condition, again and again 
with greatest pleasure. His other read- 
ing consisted of newspapers, in which he 
preferred to read the local news of the 
day, especially reports about the sessions 
of the courts of justice and the acci- 
dents. But most of all he loved the ac- 
counts of executions. These were a real 
treat for him. 

To associate with Bruckner was hardly 
edifying, and at times rather unpleas- 
ant. I myself, the few times I had 
the honor to be with him (generally in 
the company of several mutual friends) 
found him talkative and gullible. His 
ntimate friends, however, unanimously 
reported that at times he could be de- 
‘idedly and that his almost 
humble amiability, which bordered on 
submissiveness, often would change into 
real rudeness. Neither was it a pleas- 
ire, for instance, to see the man eat. In 
his he never overcame the manners of 
the average peasant home. 


“cross,” 


Bruckner As a Wandering Virtuoso 


Wonderful tales are’told about Bruck- 
ner’s travels, but most of these enthusi- 
istic reports, in spite of careful re- 


earches, could not be proven, so that 
their truth has to be doubted. The 
aster had been the recipient of the 


ost unfair treatment, even of the most 
ruel persecution. gut do not let us 
verlook the fact that this man had the 
ood fortune to find, on the other hand, 


any enthusiastic supporters and self- 
icrificing friends. 
Richard Wagner’s followers, whose 


umber and importance were daily in- 


creasing, were all champions of Bruck- 
ner’s works, and the great mass of the 
dissatisfied and the negiected, those who 
were scorned by the tyrannic vain-glory 
of the reigning critics, could be relied 
upon too, for Bruckner’s cause was their 
own. 

A fierce musical war raged at 
Vienna in the last quarter of the Nine- 
teenth Century. On one side was 
Brahms and the Classics—on the other 
Anton Bruckner, the friend and follower 


struggling for the new ideals of Bay- 


reuth. Richard Wagner was their God 
and Anton Bruckner his’ Viennese 
prophet. 

The fantastic reports about Bruck- 


ner’s triumpha! concert tours had their 
basis in the incessant agitation of his 
devoted friends and followers. Rudolf 
Louis and other Bruckner biographers 
painstakingly tried to find proofs of the 
Meister’s triumphs in France and Eng- 
land, but without any success. No doubt 


The more his vocal powers diminished, 
the less this truly great artist seemed 
willing to give up. So he allowed his 
imagination to make up for the lack 
of popuiar support. I remember a very 
unhappy evening at the Metropolitan 
when he could hardly struggle through 
an exacting aria. I was on pins and 
needles. All the theatrical scandals | 
had witnessed in Italy and elsewhere 
came before my excited mind and I said 
to myself: “Oh, what a polite American 
audience! How they would have hissed 
the poor fellow in Milan, Naples or 
Palermo! They might even have thrown 
rotten apples and oranges at him. How 
different the respectful attitude of our 
public!” I saw disappointed faces, no 
doubt, but those ladies and gentlemen 
did not disavow their breeding for one 
moment. They even applauded. True, 
it was a timid, hesitating applause, but 
appearances were maintained. 

When I saw the unfortunate artist in 
his dressing room after, the act I was 
prepared to find a human wreck. But 
what a surprise! He embraced me with 
tears in his eyes. “Did you hear the 
storm of applause?” he said, deeply 
moved, “I am overcome—how did I de- 
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Bruckner Received in Heaven—an Allegory by Otto Bohler. 
Liszt, Wagner, Schubert, 


of Wagner, the Romanticist! And if it 
be true that Eduard Hanslick and his 
followers persecuted Bruckner to the 
uttermost, it is obvious that Bruckner’s 
followers, with the impetuous’ and 
aggressive Hugo Wolf as their leaders, 
opened the most unmerciful war on 
Brahms, a war in which no pardon was 
either granted or accepted. These 
friends did all they could to lead Bruck- 
ner’s symphonies to victory. If the com- 
poser’s lectures at the Viennese Uni- 
versity on the “Theory of Music” were 
well attended and immensely successful 
the reason must not be attributed so 
much to Bruckner’s personality (as the 
quaint Herr Professor could not be con- 
sidered a drawing card) as to the desire 
of his devoted friends to put their idol on 
a pedestal. Bruckner’s lectures were the 
central point of all the warring forces 


Schumann, Weber, 


3ruckner himself, in spite of his touch- 
ing modesty and the unassuming 
straightforwardness of his character, is 
responsible, to some extent, for. these 
legends. Those who never had an op- 
portunity to deal intimately with artists 
have no adequate idea of the deep dis- 
turbances to which their artistic Psyche 
is subject. The effect of this frame of 
mind is seen in a gross exaggeration 
which only unkind and unreasonable ob- 
servers will stigmatize as “lies.” A 
little polite applause, for instance, may 
assume, in the imagination of an artist, 
the dimensions of an ovation, while an 
unexpected coolness of the public may 
impress them as an affront. 

I never shall forget the “Fata Mor- 
gana,” so to speak, of an artist, a bari- 
tone, who had sung at the Metropolitan 
with distinct success many years ago 
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The Silhouettes Represent from Left to Right: 
Mozart, Beethoven, Gluck, Haydn, Handel and Bach 








Bruckner, 


serve this ovation? It was one of the 
greatest triumphs of my career. And I 
am so happy that you were present to 
witness the memorable event. Oh please, 
do write to our mutual friends at Milan 
and Paris about it!” I confess that | 
hardly could keep my countenance at 
first, but then I looked at the singer and 
said to myself: “This man is honest in 
his contention. His excited nerves, his 
high-strung imagination, his morbid ir- 


ritability pictured before his eyes a 
‘Fata Morgana.’ May he enjoy a good 
sleep and sweet dreams. The _ rude 


awakening will be provided by my col- 
leagues of the vernacular press in the 
morning papers.” 

Bruckner is said to have won, in 1867, 
a memorable victory over the most 
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celebrated organ virtuosi and representa- 
tives of France, Beigium and Germany 
on the occasion of the consecration of the 
new organ in the Cathedral in Nancy. 
The success, so it is asserted, was so pro- 
nounced that the Meister was obliged by 
his new-won admirers to go to Paris, 
where he was the center of the most 
flattering attention. His greatest tri- 
umph was won, so the enthusiastic 
friends affirm, in the celebrated Church 
of Nétre Dame de Paris. All present 
said that the famous organ never had 
been played by so eminent an artist. All 
this sounds favorable enough, but, un- 
fortunately, the papers of Nancy and 
Paris of those bygone days contain only 
short and rather colorless notices about 
Bruckner’s visits, so that no trace of the 
artistic revelation, caused by Bruckner, 
can be found. Still greater claims for 
triumphal success are to be recorded in 
the Austrian musical papers of those 
days with regard to Bruckner’s appear- 
ance in London the following year. But 
again the,same situation presents itself. 
The English papers are more than re- 
served on this subject and never devote 
more than short commentaries to Meis- 
ter Bruckner’s artistic doings. If it 
be true that Bruckner had electrified the 
English public on those occasions, the 
only explanation of this neglect would be 
that the London papers did not care to 
say much about the Austrian composer 
and virtuoso for national or political 
reasons. This is hardly plausible, how- 
ever, as other Austrian or German art- 
ists had always been received in Eng- 
land with open arms and have been 
highly recognized by the press. 

The enthusiastic reports relate that 
Bruckner had to give eight concerts in 
Albert Hall and five more in other 
places, and that his triumph has been in- 
describable. The zenith of his success 
was reached with his free improvisation 
on the English National’ Anthem, and 
after he had added Variations on the 
“Watch on the Rhine” the enraptured 
listeners, so the report goes, burst -forth 
in tremendous applause and Bruckner 
was carried in triumph on the shoulders 
of his admirers through the hall. 


Bruckner as an Improviser 


The Austrian musician never appeared 
greater and more admirable than when 
he was seated at the organ and was al- 
lowed to give free rein to his glorious 
talent of improvisation. Then his usu- 
ally coarse features became well-nigh 
radiant and one felt the power of his 
innate musical genius. 
of his listeners depended on his being 
inspired, however. I well remember how 
excited I was when the good fortune 
presented itself to me to hear Bruckner 
play the organ for the first time. It 
was in the magnificent Church of the 
Monastery of St. Florian in “Austria 
Superior,” where Bruckner had_ been 
educated and where he used to be an 
annual guest during his vacation. There 
were nearly one hundred visitors await- 
ing a rare treat when the Meister had 
taken his seat at the organ. . But, lo! 
what a _ disappointment! Bruckner 
seemed from the very beginning nerv- 
ous, absent-minded and unable to con- 
centrate. The atmosphere of solemnity 
was not attained and we left the church 
with the feeling that the promised fire- 
works had been spoiled by rain. I had 
to leave St. Florian the same day, but 
was told later by a friend how glori- 
ously Bruckner had taken his artistic 
revanche the day after. It was the 18th 
of August, the birthday of Emperor 
Francis Joseph, and Bruckner afforded 
his public an indescribable delight with 
the most masterly and inspiring impro- 
visations on Haydn’s Austrian National 
Anthem, which melody is sung in Ger- 
many with the words of “Deutschland 
iiber Alles.” 

Fortune smiled on me, a few years 
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later, when I had the opportunity to 
hear Bruckner improvise on the organ 
of the Musikverein-Saal in Vienna, at 
that time the greatest and most fash- 
ionable Music Hall in the Austrian Cap- 
ital, on the occasion of a great charity 
concert. Words cannot describe the deep 
impression made by that divine genius. 
It was a real “Communion with the 
Lord,” as the most enraptured Bruckner 
enthusiasts called these inspired hours 
of the great organist, and many in the 
audience were moved to tears. The im- 
pression was so great, in fact, that the 
wonderfully brilliant program that fol- 
lowed passed without visible effect in 
spite of the celebrated artists who took 
part in it. 

It is strange that Bruckner, the great 
organ virtuoso, never composed works 
for the “Queen of Instruments.” The 
organ was for him only the source of 
his inspiration. The composer’s friends 
assert that he never was satisfied after 
having put down the ideas that had come 
to him while playing on the organ. It 
has been said that a few organ compo- 
sitions would be found after his death, 
but all researches for posthumous works 
proved fruitless. Bruckner was severe 
with himself and used to burn or tear 
up all manuscripts that did not satisfy 
his ideals. 

Accurately to fix the dates of the 
happenings of the composer’s life proved 
to be very difficult, as he never was will- 
ing to give information about himself. 
He considered that “unnecessary, silly 
and even objectionable.” 


The Emperor Liked Bruckner’s Collars 


Bruckner valiantly fought against his 
friends’ efforts to induce him to mod- 
ernize his way of dressing in order not 
to appear ridiculous. In spite of their 
insistent attempts he refused even to 
provide a new and more appropriate suit 
when ordered to the Hofburg, the Im- 
perial Palace, to be received by the Em- 
peror. When advice of this kind was 
given to him he would answer: “What 
appears to you old fashioned and ridicu- 
lous is, in fact, only comfortable and 
reasonable.” And when he came back 
from his first visit to Francis Joseph he 
said triumphantly: “His Majesty is 
more clever than all of you. He told 
me he considered my way of dressing 
very practical. He liked especially my 
wide, low-cut collars and he regretted 
that the military uniform would not per- 
mit him to adopt my style of collar.” 
Whoever had an opportunity to see 
Francis Joseph certainly appreciated 
the sincerity of his words. The Em- 
peror appeared publicly always in uni- 
form with the tight military collar. I 
have seen the ruler nearly a hundred 
times, but twice only he wore civilian 
clothes, on each occasion outside of 
Austria-Hungary, namely in Cannes, 
where he paid a visit to the unhappy 
Empress Elizabeth, who fell a victim of 
an Anarchist plot, and in Venice, where 
he went in 1875 as a guest of the King 
of Italy. 


Celebrated Bruckner Pupils 


Bruckner as a teacher was more suc- 
cessful in his individual lessons than in 
his public lectures. It is significant that 
nearly all remarkable musicians who 
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graduated from the Vienna Conserva- 
tory of Music from 1870 to 1895 had 
been pupils of Bruckner. Not that the 
Meister was responsible for their whole 
musical education, but he was prominent 
among the teachers and all profited 
greatly by his vast knowledge. Such 
celebrated names as Felix Mottl, Ar- 
thur Nikisch, Gustav Mahler and Emil 
Paur are to be found among Bruckner’s 
pupils. The late conductor of the Vien- 
nese Court Opera House, Joseph Schalk, 
and Ferdinand Loewe, the renowned con- 
ductor of the Wiener Konzert-Verein, 
are the most notable examples of Bruck- 
ner’s pedagogical skill. Mr. Loewe is 
often referred to as the “Bruckner 
Apostle,” as his interpretations of his 
great master’s symphonies are consid- 
ered the most nearly perfect and char- 
acteristic. 


MUSIC AT SHORT BEACH, CONN. 





Series Begun Under Auspices of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox 


SHORT BEACH, CONN., July 24.—The 
first of the season Sunday musicales, ar- 
ranged by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, was 
given on Sunday, July 16, when a de- 
lightful program was given, introducing 
besides others the young boy pianist, Al- 
fred Newman, whose playing is being fol- 
lowed with interest by many musical 
critics. 

In addition to the piano offerings of 
Master Newman, Paul Taft, a young 
Russian tenor from New York, sang a 
group of Italian songs and two of Mas- 
ter Newman’s compositions. Ruth Helen 
Davis gave a reading of Mrs. Wilcox’s 
poem, “The Message,” and a delightful 
song group was given by Bonny Kyle, so- 
prano, of New York. The musicales will 
be continued during the summer. 





Greta Torpadie and Lester Donahue in 
Recital at Magnolia, Mass. 


MAGNOLIA, MAss., July 24.—One of the 
delightful affairs of the present month 
was the joint recital given on July 14 
by Greta Torpadie, soprano, and Lester 
Donahue, pianist. Miss’ Torpadie’s 
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groups contained several old English 
songs and French chanson. and her de- 
lightful voice lent added charm to the 
“Kan fra Halingdalen,” a Norwegian 
folk-song, not usually heard on concert 
programs. Mr. Donahue displayed ex- 
cellent musicianship in compositions of 
Chopin, Liszt and Debussy. Mrs. Dud- 
ley F. Fitts, at the piano for Miss Tor- 
padie, proved an excellent accompanist. 
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Many Visiting Artists for Montgomery 
Next Season 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., July 18.—Musical 
activities are practically suspended for 
the summer. Nearly all the teachers 
have left for their vacations, but with 
the opening of the seasun we expect a 
more successful musical year than ever. 
The various clubs will reorganize and un- 
der their auspices several concerts have 
been planned. We expect to have more 
visiting artists with us than ever before 
through our success of the past season. 


Marie van Gelder, who has for the past 
two years been at the head of the depart- 
ment of voice at the Woman’s College of 
Alabama here, will leave shortly for At- 
lanta, where she will occupy a similar 
position in the newly founded Elizabeth 
Mather College. Her successor will be 
Mary Lansing, a pupil of Lamperti and 
Jean de Reszke. 

Marion Auerbach, organist at the 
Church of the Holy Comforter, is study- 
ing this summer at the Cincinnati Cor- 
servatory. W.. Fe ©. 





Chicago Chapter of Sorority Offers a 
Scholarship 


CHICAGO, July 22.—Iota Alpha chap- 
ter of Mu Phi Epsilon announces a schol- 
arship to be given in voice, harmony and 
Italian. The competition is open only 
to women. Each applicant must have 
at least two years of vocal study and one 
year’s study in piano. Three references 
should be sent in with each application 
as to worthiness of further help in 
studies. The applicant will be judged 
on two contrasting songs. One song will 
be sung in English. Application may be 
made between Aug. 1 and Sept. 4, and 
sent to Rose Lutiger Gannon, 5006 Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Chicago. The trial 
will be Sept. 13. F. W. 
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MORE MEMORIES OF OLD 
DAYS AT STEINWAY HALL 


A Distinguished Musical Landmark—The Setting for the Boston 
Symphony’s New York Début—Seidl’s “Symphonic Soirées’’ 


‘“TEINWAY HALL would loom large 
S on the pages of American musical 
history if only by virtue of the countless 
number of concerts and recitals given 
within its walls. But in addition there 
‘s taken into account the brilliancy and 
importance of many of these happenings, 
the venerable edifice is seen to be a mu- 
sical landmark of singular distinction. 

To attempt a comprehensive recording 
of the “doings” at Steinway Hall would 
be a task of Herculean proportions. 
Glancing over a period of four or five 
years one is astonished at the amount of 
excellent music provided for and con- 
sumed by the New Yorker of thirty or 
forty years ago. Consider some of the 
really important musical occurrences at 
Steinway Hall at that period. 

In the Winter of 1869-1870 Mme. 
Fanny Raymond-Ritter commenced a 
series of “Historical Recitals” (of vocal 
and piano music). This marked the be- 
ginning of a new type of concert. Mme. 
Ritter, who possessed, it is said, a fine 
mezzo-soprano, sang arias, lieder and 
folk songs, and the piano numbers were 
played by two of the best pianists in New 
York at that time, namely, S. B. Mills 
and Ferdinand von Inten. At least two- 
thirds of the compositions ‘presented at 
these concerts were performed for the 
first time in America, a fact made pos- 
sible by the possession of a rare and 
extensive musical library. These re- 
citals excited so much attention and fa- 
vorable comment that conductors began 
to arrange their programs in chrono- 
logical order and historical recitals, with 
haif-a-dozen singers and pianists, became 
the vogue. 

On Nov. 8, 1885, Frank Van der 
Stucken gave the first of a series of Sun- 
day afternoon concerts, the soloist being 
S. B. Mills. A week later the second 
concert occurred with August Hyllested, 
pianist, as the soloist. On Nov. 17 Ovide 
Musin, the noted violinist, inaugurated 
the first of a series of three matinees 
with Mr. Hyllested. The third Van der 
Stucken concert took place on the twenty- 
ninth of November, when Edmund Neu- 
pert was the soloist. Neupert played the 
Grieg Piano Concerto, which is dedicated 
to him. Nahan Franko, the violinist, 
was also a soloist on this occasion. The 
fourth concert of this series was given 
Dec. 13, the soloists being Alexander 
Lambert, Mrs. Emma Dexter and Carl 
Dufft. On the thirty-first of January, 
1886, Wagner’s sacred cantata, “Das 
Liebesmahl der Apostel,” was performed 
at a concert given by Arthur Claassen 
with the aid of Ida Klein, Minnie 
Dilthey, Max Alvary, J. J. Bo*t, a male 
chorus and an orchestra. 

The first of a series of entertainments 
called “Concerts Artistiques” was given 
on Feb. 8, 1886, by Lilli Lehmann, Franz 
tummell and Ovide Musin, with the as- 
sistanee of an orchestra directed by Gus- 
tev Hinrichs. The second concert of that 
series took place on Feb. 17; the third 
was three days later. On the twenty- 
first of February Rafael Joseffy ap- 
peared at a concert arranged by him 
for the benefit of the Relief Fund of the 
New York German Press Club. A num- 
ber of prominent soloists of the day ap- 
pearea. 

Under the direction of Adolf Neuen- 
lorff there transpired on Oct. 31, 1886, 
he first of an excellent series of Sun- 
lay orchestral concerts. At this event 

soloists were Auguste M. Fischer 
and Carlotta Pinner. On Nov. 7 the sec- 
ond of these concerts was given, with 
Helen Dudely Campbell and August 
Spanuth as the soloists. 

On Dec. 23 occurred the first of three 
“Symphonie Soirées” under the baton of 
\nton Seidl, the soloist being Albert 
Niemann. One of the outstanding events 

the new year (1887) was A. Victor 
enham’s first historical piano recital. 

'.. Benham gave three recitals in all. 

the twenty-ninth of that month took 
ice the second Seidl “Symphonic 
irée,”’ 

One of the most brilliant and impor- 

it happenings at Steinway Hall was 

New York début of the Boston Sym- 
ony Orchestra, under the leadership 

WiJhelm Gericke. The date war Feb 

. 1887. The program was comprised 


Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Weber’s 
heron” Overture and Handel’s “Lar- 
.’ besides the Beethoven Violin Con- 


certo, which was interpreted by Franz 
Kneisel. 

The third and farewell “Symphonic 
Soiree” of Anton Seidl transpired on 
March 1. On March 2 the Boston Sym- 
phony gave its second concert, with Lilli 
Lehmann as the soloist. On the four- 
teenth of that month Adele Aus der Ohe 
was heard in piano recital. At the third 
and final Boston Symphony concert the 
soloist was Rafael Joseffy. 

The first concert of the New York 
String Quartet (comprised of Sam 
Franko, Henry Boewig, Ludwig Schenck 
and Victor Ferbert) took place on the 


eighth of December of that year. The 
soloists were Max Vogrich and Charles 
Kaiser. At Theodore Thomas’s third 
Popular Young People’s Symphony Con- 
cert, on Dec. 10, the soloist was Victor 
Herbert, who played his own ’Cello Con- 
certo. Karl Klindworth gave the first 
of three piano recitals on Jan. 17 (1880) 
playing an all-Beethoven program con- 
sisting of six of that master’s sonatas. 
At the second recital, a week later, he 
played a Chopin program, and at the 
third, still a week later, there was heard 
a program comprised wholly of compo- 
sitions by Liszt. 

The noted Campanini Concert Com- 
pany, assisted by Mme. Etelka Gerster 
appeared on Feb. 10 and again on the 
following afternoon. The Kneisel Quar- 
tet (then of Boston), assisted by Conrad 
Ansorge, pianist, gave a concert on Feb. 
12. Theodore Thomas gave twelve 
Young People’s and a like number of 
regular symphony concerts during that 
season. 
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Hagerstown a Fine Type of the Smaller Municipality That Has 
Gained a State-wide Reputation Through Its Musical 
Activities—Supports Choral and Orchestral Societies, Muni- 
cipal Band, Musical Clubs and an Annual Festival 








AGERSTOWN, Md., is a city of a 

little more than 16,000 population. 
Yet it is a city with a Concert Orchestral 
Club, a Choral Society, a Municipal 
Band, several musical clubs and a num- 
ber of excellent church choirs. The bene- 
fits that a community derives from fos- 
tering musical appreciation has a good 
example in Hagerstown, where on band 
concert evenings people gather from half 
across the State, and where the reputa- 
tion of being a music center has had a 
distinct effect in making the city known 
as a pleasant place in which to live. 

In The Builder, Mrs. J. C. Byron has 
written recently an interesting resumé of 
the musical organizations and activities 
of Hagerstown, saying in part: 

“About eight years ago a few music 
lovers of Hagerstown met and planned 
for a Choral Society to meet once a week, 
and learn to do some chorus singing. 
Thomas Cutty of Baltimore, then teach- 


ing here, was elected conductor, and H. 
Lionel Meredith first president. The re- 
hearsals were held in the Sunday School 
recom of Trinity Church on Franklin 
street. Later under the directorship of 
C. Edward Heard several cantatas were 
given very successfully in the new Trin- 
ity Sunday School room and pleased 
large audiences. Mr. Roderick, the pres- 
ent conductor, took charge about 1912. 
The first musical festival was given in 
the old Academy in May, 1914, and was 
so well received that there was much en- 
couragement. 

“In June, 1915, our people were given 
a rare musical treat when eminent ar- 
tists were brought here for the festival 
held at the new Maryland Theater. The 
organization has enlarged and improved 
in every way, and takes an important 
place in our city. When a third festival 
was announced for June, 1916, it was 
most heartily endorsed and the best evi- 
dence of approval shown by the large at- 
tendance from Hagerstown and all the 
towns near by. This is permanently 
established now. A festival will be given 
annually and other concerts held during 
the vear in the club room for associate 
members and friends. Singers are be- 
ing trained for church choirs, and for 
any places that may be needed. The 
Choral Society has about eighty members 
and a fine spirit. The officers for 1916 
are: President, Mrs. Elizabeth Key 
Armstrong; first vice-president, George 
Updegraff, Jr.; second vice-president, 
John Davies; secretary, Malcolm Long; 
assistant secretary, Grace Bovey: treas- 
urer, Walter Schnebley; musical direc- 
tor, Charles Howard Roderick; pianist, 
Ralph Boyer; assistant pianist, Hannah 
Downs. 

“The Choral Society has been assisted 
at its music festivals by such famous 
artists as Lucy Marsh, Elsie Baker, Olive 
Kline, Gaul’s Orchestra, of Baltimore, 
and the Stanley Quartet of New York. 
It is also assisted by the Concert Or- 
chestral Club of this city. 

“In the spring of 1915 the Hagerstown 
Board of Trade thought that the city 
should have a band that would be a credit 
to it. However, no funds were available 
at the time, and the consequence was 


that Major J. C. Byron volunteered to 
pay the expenses of such an organization 
for a period of three months. Vermond 
Knauss was engaged as conductor and 
organized the band on June 19, 1915. The 
band was immediately put through care- 
ful rehearsals and gave its first concert 
in the Mary!and Theater on July 15. 
Steps were immediately taken by the 
music committee of the Board of Trade 
to place the band on a permanent basis. 
Subscriptions were solicited and a fair 
amount was raised, The band gave a 
few concerts in the City Park at the 
close of the summer season and also gave 
a series of concerts during the winter 
months. This spring the Mayor and 
Council of the city appropriated $1000 
for concerts in the City Park and the 
Municipal Band is under contract to 
furnish these concerts. 

“The officers of the band are Major J. 
C. Byron, president and treasurer; S. E. 
Minium, chairman, and M. I. Patterson, 
secretary, who have filled these offices 
since the band’s organization. The band 
owes its existence to the public spirit, 
energy and personal sacrifices of these 
men. 

“The Concert Orchestral Club is an 
organization of thirty pieces. Dr. L, R. 
Watkins has been the conductor since 
the organization in February, 1912, with 
a short intermission during which Mr. 
Roderick wielded the baton. The club 
began with fourteen members and ten 
of the original members are still with 
the organization. The first concert was 
in March, 1912, in the lecture room of 
eld Trinity Lutheran Church. Two con- 
certs have been given a year. The club 
has appeared before Greencastle and 
Smithburg audiences. Its officers are 
Donald Reed, president: Ned Ridenour, 
vice-president: Bernard Irvine, treas- 
urer: Russel Maugans, secretary, and a 
hoard of directors: J. F. Roessner, A. 
C. Strite. Harry Myers, C, H. Kcderick 
and A. C. Harper. 


Work of the Clubs 


“Social and literary features are com- 
bined with the study of music in the 
Treble Clef Club, an organization limited 
to twenty-five members, which meets at 
various homes. It has been in existence 
but a year and a half but has already 
accomplished much in increasing the skill 
and knowledge of those who belong, as 
we'll as in affording entertainment. The 
club held its first open meeting in May 
at which a splendid program of selected 
music was rendered, chosen from the 
various programs of the past season, in- 
cluding two piano work and some diffi- 
cult choruses. A very appreciative au- 
dience attested the good work done by 
this young organization. This winter 
the club will take up the study of the 
school of modern music, including Her- 
bert, MacDowell, Claude, Debussy and 
Max Reger. The officers of the club are 
Mrs. C. A. Gardner, president; Mrs, J. 
C. Byron, vice-president; Mrs. John D. 
Zentmyer, secretary and Eva Shulenber- 
ger. treasurer. 

“The Post Office Glee Club has enjoyed 
an enviable reputation, owing to its ex- 
cellent work and its willingness to co- 
operate in advancing the cause of good 
music, since its organization in 1912. 
It was formed for the purpose of bring- 
ing about closer fellowship and the de- 


velopment of vocal music among the post 
office employees. Since organizing an 
annual concert has been given for the 
benefit of some deserving cause both in 
and out of the city and the club has as- 
sisted in many public programs. Each 
Christmas the club traverses the city for 
several hours singing carols. The officers 
are John A. Garver, president; F. L. 
Bennett, vice-president; J. R. Baker, Jr., 
secretary and treasurer. Prof. Sam. 
Jessop is director. 


Raise Church Music Standards 


“Notable progress has been made re- 
cently in elevating the standard of 
church music in Hagerstown, though this 
is, perhaps, a revival and not an innova- 
tion. It is quite evident, however, that 
the opportunity to hear the best from 
the standpoint of a trained musician is 
now much more frequent than it was 
even as short a period as a year ago. It 
will be impossible to make mention of 
any of the soloists who comprise the 
various choirs, but this is a list of the 
organists and the choir directors: 

R. A. McMichael, organist and choir direc- 
tor, St. John’s Episcopal; Miss M. Katherine 
Witzenbacher, Organist and choir director, St. 
Mary’s Catholic ; Arthur E. Jones, organist 
and choir director, St. John’s Lutheran; Fred 
Ss. Smith, organist and choir director, Chris- 
tian; Samuel 8S. Jessop, organist and choir 
director, Trinity Lutheran; H. M. Lippy, or- 
ganist and choir director, United Brethren: 
Guy Kline, organist and choir director, Christ 
Reformed ; Kitty Barton, organist, St. Marks: 
Alice Weagley, organist, C. E. Heard, choir 
director, Zion Reformed ; Mabelle Klepfer, or- 
ganist, C. H. Roderick, choir director, Pres- 
byterian ; Miss Hoffhein, organist, Mrs. A. H. 
Sherman, choir director, St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal. 


“The Episcopal choir is a chorus choir 
of mixed voices and also has boy choris- 
ters. Its recent performance of the 
sacred cantata, “The Conversion,” by 
H. Alexander Matthews, was the third 
given within a few months. The first 
was the Christmas cantata, “The Cruci- 
fixion,” by Stainer, rendered at Easter. 
The Trinity Lutheran and Presbyterian 
choirs have also given sacred cantatas, 
the former, “The Crucifixion” and the 
latter “The Sermon on the Mount,” by 
Shepherd. The Presbyterian choir is a 
quartet choir. Its members are: C. H. 
Roderick, baritone; Donald Reed, tenor; 
Dorothy Shook, soprano; Louisa Hagner, 
contralto. 

“The finest pipe organ in the town is 
that in Trinity Lutheran Church, a 
Mdller, which cost $7,500. It is gratify- 
ing to learn, as evidence of the merits 
of a home product and the recognition 
thereof, that twenty-five Méller pipe or- 
gans are in use in Hagerstown, twenty 
in churches, two in theaters, one in the 
Masonic Temple and two in private resi- 
dences.” 


MAESTRO ROXAS AT BAYSHORE 





Twilight Musical Teas Are Feature of 
Summer Classes 


Maestro Emilio Roxas, the Italian 
teacher and conductor, has made a splen- 
ded impression with his work at Bay- 
shore, L. I., where he has gone for the 
summer with his class of pupils. He 
has established there a school in which 
operatic instruction is given authorita- 
tively. 

Real atmosphere is to be found here, 
and in spite of the fact that Maestro 
Roxas is an Italian, there is a good deal 
of the cosmopolitan about the school. 
Four languages, Italian, French, Ger- 
man and English, are spoken at table, 
Maestro Roxas giving talks on history of 
music, opera and many of the things 
that aspiring vocal students should be 
familiar with. He tells of his experi- 
ences during his association as conduc- 
tor at various opera houses abroad. 

On Sunday, July 15, the first of a 
series of “twilight musical teas’ which 
Maestro Roxas will give during the sum- 
mer took place. Alvin Eley, the gifted 
young tenor, sang an aria from Thomas’s 
“Mignon” and two songs in English, 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me,” by 
Dvorak, and “In Dreams,” by Kramer, 
and won much favor. Witherby Sim- 
mons, soprano, also sang. Lorene Rogers 
delighted her hearers in two Roxas songs 
and an air from Mascagni’s “Iris.’”’ Much 
interest centered in the singing of Mme 
Roxas, wife of the master, who recently 
arrived with their little daughter from 
Italy. Mme. Roxas is the possessor of 
a splendid mezzo voice, which she uses 
most artistically. She gave the familiar 
aria from “Samson and Delilah” and 
the Habanera from “Carmen.” She also 
sang a new song by her husband. Mr. 
Rigoni, a French-Swiss baritone, sang 
admirably. 

Mr. Eley and Mr. Rigoni appeared as 
soloists in one of the churches at Bay- 
shore recently. In response to a request 
Maestro Roxas will give a concert with 
his artist-pupils on Aug. 5. 
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Cecil Fanning, the well-known bari- 
tone, is spending the summer at the home 
of his mother in Columbus, Ohio. 

* * 


The third of a series of municipal band 
concerts took place on Sunday, July 16, 
at New Haven, Conn., under the leader- 
ship of Max Dessauer. 

ok + * 

A series of monthly student recitals is 
a feature of summer music in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, arranged by Arthur Freber, 
conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

* 

The Toledo, Ohio, Catholic Choral Club 
is a new organization in that city. Its 
officers are John B. Deroussart, presi- 
dent, and Anna M. Grady, vice-president. 


George Everett, former baritone with 
the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, ap- 
peared with much success recently as so- 
loist with the Newburg Oratorio Society. 


Emily Church Benham, pianist, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, will give recitals in the 
following places in the early autumn: 
Pittsburgh, Hamilton, Oxford and Ur- 
bana, Ohio. 

* * 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sang at the 
third concert of the Ocean Grove series 
on July 22. She was assisted by Carl 
Braun, basso, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

* * * 

Caputo’s Band gave four excellent con- 
certs at Uniontown, Pa., on July 16. 
Much of the music was taken from Verdi 
compositions. A favorite was the ora- 
torio “Jerusalem.” 

* * * 

Jessie Peters, pianist, and Paul Bickel, 
violinist, were the guest artists of the 
Music Study Club of Clintonville, Ohio, 
recently held at the residence of Mrs. 
Richard Bowman. 

* * oo 

The Stayner Music Publishing Com- 
pany of Salt Lake City, Utah, has just 
published a march composition, “Our 
Irish Americans,” by Prof. Charles F. 
Stayner of that city. 

* a * 

The Laurel, Mass., Chautauqua ended 
its thirtieth season on July 18, when the 
“Chimes of Normandy” was given by the 
Chautauqua Opera Company and was at- 
tended by an unusually large audience. 

* * * 

At the Chautauqua held recently at 
Dallastown, Pa.. the soloists for the Sun- 
day evening concert were Florence Spatz, 
soprano; Caroline Lenhart Shearer, con- 
tralto, and Grace May Mundorf, pianist. 


Worcester, Mass., has a Catholic 
Choral Club, composed of the choirs of 
five Irish churches, five French, one Po- 
lish and one Lithuanian. Thomas F. 
Donovan is conductor of the organiza- 
tion. 

* * * 

Prof. W. V. Abell, head of the Hart- 
ford, Conn., Conservatory of Music, who 
is conducting a summer musical institute 
at Morningside, Conn., gave the second 
musicale of the institute season on Satur- 
day, July 22. 

* + * 

Sadamae Dunihue, soprano, has been 
selected to give an historical concert in 
the Twilight Series of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, for next year. Alfred 
Rogerson Barrington is director of the 
music at the University. 

* Ss * 

The Chautauqua season at Milford, 
Conn., closed with a presentation of the 
“Chimes of Normandy.” A program of 
miscellaneous numbers was given in the 
afternoon, preceding the opera, by the 
Chautauqua Opera Company. 

». eC a 


Prof. Frank Wrigley of Quincy, Mass., 
has been appointed organist and choir- 
master of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church of 
Brockton, to succeed George Shaul, de- 
ceased. He is widely known in musical 
circles of New England and Europe. 

* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Virgin of New 
York are spending the season at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. Mrs. Katheryn 
Shary, soprano, formerly of Omaha, but 
now with a studio in New York, is among 
the visitors at Chautauqua for the sca- 
son. 


Nearly 3000 Columbia University Sum- 
mer Session students attended the first 
of a series of four open-air concerts, 
given by the New York Military Band, 
under the direction of Edwin Franko 
Goldman, in the “Grove” on the campus, 
on July 20. 

* ok * 

A large number of Cumberland, Md., 
music lovers enjoyed the recital given 
July 15 by John Woods Duke, the six- 
teen-year-old pianist, at Emmanuel Par- 
ish House. Mr. Duke has just returned 
from his first year at the Peabody Insti- 
tute, Baltimore. 

* * * 

Susan Whittlesey is at the organ of 
Emmanuel Lutheran Church, Rockford, 
Ill., during the absence of Marion H. 
Johnson, who is studying in Chicago. 
Mrs. Ernest G. Atkins, soprano, of Rock- 
ford, has gone to New York to spend the 


summer in study. 
* * * 


Grace May Mundorf, pianist, and 
Caroline pe Shearer of York, Pa., 
contralto, appeared in a program of 
much interest recently at the Union 
Church of Jackson Township, the con- 
cert being a benefit for the Christian 


Endeavor Society. 
* * 


The West Virginia University Orches- 
tra of Morgantown, W. Va., gave a pleas- 
ing concert recently, under the leader- 
ship of Margaret Horne. The soloists 
were Jack Abbott, baritone; Olive Wam- 
baugh, violinist, and Messrs. Saudek and 
Captuo, flautist and clarinetist. 

* * * 


The Willamette Valley Chautauqua 
Association held its twenty-third annual 
meeting early in July at Oregon City, 
Ore. Chorus singing, a sacred concert 
by the Lyric Opera Company and two 
concerts by the New York Marine Band 
were features of the musical program. 

* * * 


A chorus of five hundred voices and an 
orchestra of forty pieces will be one of 
the features of the Schenectady, N. Y.., 
civic celebration, to be given on Oct. 4. 
The choir will include voices from the 
Liederkranz, Mannerchor, Catholic Club, 
— Musical Club and several quar- 
ets. 


* * * 


The East Side House Settlement an- 
nounces a series of free open air con- 
certs by the Neighborhood Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Jacques L. Gott- 
lieb, on the terrace in front of the East 
Side House, Seventy-sixth Street and 
East River. The concerts will continue 
— nights through July and Au- 
gust. 


* * * 


Anna Strickland, president of the 
Schumann Club, Bangor, Me., is spending 
several weeks at the “Stanley House,” 
Manset, Southwest Harbor, Mt. Desert 
Island. While there she will take vocal 
lessons of Francis Rogers, the well- 
known singing teacher of New York, who 
is spending the summer at Northeast 


Harbor. 
* ok ak 


The Music Study Club of Shandon, 
S. C., met recently to review the work of 
the composers studied during the year. 
A ‘sketch of the composers’ lives and 
works was given by Mrs. Rabb, piano 
solos by Mrs. Harrison and Mrs. Hoefer, 
and a violin number by Mrs. Means 
Beatty, with piano accompaniment by 


Mrs. Haire. 
* + + 


Vocal pupils of Eugenia Getner of St. 
Louis were heard in recital at the Musi- 
cal Arts Building recentty, those appear- 
ing on the well-balanced program being 
Edith Blodgett, Grace Denil, Frank Ken- 
nedy, Alice Custer, Janet Mayer, Marion 
Mayer, Elizabeth Ellis, Marguerite Wil- 
son and Adelyn Clymer, with Marguerite 
Reid at the piano. 

* * * 

The Clinton Choral Society, Columbus, 
Ohio, gave its first annual picnic recently 
in Oakland Park. Solos were given by 
Corinne Borchers, Loretta Schmidt and 
Le Roy Taylor, and a duet by Mr. and 
Mrs. James Pierson. The committee that 
arranged the affair included Mrs. J. E. 
Pierson, Mrs. E. T. Snively, Mrs. W. P. 
Porter and Mrs. F. M. Minton. 


The Bangor Band, under Adelbert W. 
Sprague, recently gave a Soldiers’ Bene- 
fit Concert in the City Hall. The pro- 
gram contained works of M. H. Andrews 
of Bangor, Dvorak, Gilbert, Suppé, 
Sousa, Hoffman-Smith and a number of 
patriotic numbers, closing with “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” The band was 
assisted by the Delphian Male Quartet 
and Paul T. White, violinist. 


* * * 


Pupils of Harriet Silverman of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, appeared in piano recital at 
her studio recently. Those appearing on 
the interesting program were Ethel Katz, 
Lillian Shiff, Beatrice White, Pear] Sil- 
verman, Esther Levy, Dora Shiff, Celia 
Lichtenstein, Anna Rosenthal, Goldie Sil- 
verman, Bertha Goldstein, Rose Mellman, 
Helen Gugenheim, Bertha Josephson, De- 
witt Agier and Henry Newhouse. 

* * * 


About 3000 persons attended the band 
concert at the Huntington, W. Va., court 
house grounds on July 21 and joined in 
singing “America” when the band struck 
up the patriotic air. A feature of the 
evening’s music was the singing by a 

uartet composed of Moss Stone, Virges 
Chenceenh. Cecil Stanley and Myron 
Neale. The Chamber of Commerce is 
taking steps to assist the free concert 
series. 

* * * 


Members of the Imperial Opera Com- 
pany were guests of Elise McGill at a 
musicale and supper party given at her 
home in New Haven, Conn., July 16. The 
guests included Florence Mahoney, 
Bernadetta Longtis, Lilian Opper and 
May Vigno, sopranos; Frank Batelli, 
baritone; William McGill and Frank 
Vollaro, tenors; Lilian Eich and Henry 
Williams, accompanists, and Thomas Del- 
viso, violinist. 

* co * 

A delightful musicale was given by the 
pupils of Emma Spaulding at her studio, 
Steubensville, W. Va., on July 19. Those 
taking part in the program were Frances 
Brashear, Alta Lawrence, Beatrice Jones, 
Bella Reiner, Ellen Fishel, Mary Hughes, 
Madge Conor, Harriet Fegan, Virginia 
Brown, Alice Copeland, Jesse Wells, 
Sarah Montgomery, Lucy Sweeney, Lela 
Scott, Estelle Carpenter and Elizabeth 


Brashear. 
ok * ca 


Mrs. Mary Eckhart Born (Mrs. C. 
Christian), teacher of singing and piano 
at Columbus, Ohio, is spending her vaca- 
tion with her family at Straws Point, 
Rye Beach, Mass. Mrs. Harry Hatton 
McMahon, president of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Women’s Music Club, is in Briar- 
cliff Manor, New York, having a much- 
needed rest. Mrs. McMahon is also di- 
rector of music in the Columbus School 


for Girls. 
oa + ok 


The pupils of Mrs. Ida McDougall of 
Three Rivers, Mass., gave a piano recital 
at the home of Mrs. James Barker on 
July 19. Students taking part in the 
program were Esther Shaw, Doris 
Abare, Beatrice Barber, Elsie LaCoste, 
Florence Racette, Helena Bothwell, 
Rachel Cole, Gertrude Smith, Agnes Cole, 
Wilda Dupont, Ethel Jenks, Leora Smith, 


Marion Tyron, Ellen Fuller, Clement La- . 


Coste and Rolland Dupuis. 
* + * 


To celebrate its success at the recent 
State Saengerfest at New Britain, Conn., 
the Hartford Saengerbund entertained at 
a garden party on July 21 for the officers 
of Hartford Maennerchor, the Connecti- 
cut State Saengerbund of New Britain, 
the Concordia Singing Society of Water- 
bury and the Harigare Lieder Tafel of 
New Haven. The Saengerbund members 
sang again their prize song, “Schweizers 
Heimisch,” by Reinhard Schmeis. 


* * * 


Nellie Knapp Wagner of Bremerton, 
Wash., recently presented a group of her 
pupils in a studio recital, assisted by Mrs. 
Robert Whittaker, dramatic soprano; D. 
Moro, flute, and F. D. Knapp, ’cellist. 
The pupils who appeared were Ruth Ko- 
per, Winifred Stewart, Mona Krantz, 
Dick Robinson, Corra Jessup, Frances 
Durham, Lewis Mayhew, Harold Stone, 
George Grabbe, Bertha Coontz, Alanna 
McCall, Doris Desilets, Fay Durham and 
Dorothy Stewart. 


* * * 


Maud Perkins Vallance, soprano, who 
was for some time the soloist of the quar- 
tet in Third Avenue Church, Columbus, 
Ohio, has returned from a year’s absence 
in Ostrander, Ohio. Mrs. Vallance will 
resume her music work in Columbus the 
coming season. Mrs. Ray A. Carle (Ma- 


bel Rathbun), president of the Saturday 
Music Club, Columbus, is in Philadelphia 
studying harmony with Dr. Hugh Clarke. 
Mrs. Clarke will return to Columbus in 
September. 





The pupils of Jenny M. Wickes of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., gave a pleasing re- 
cital at Vassar Institute on July 8, as- 
sisted by M. Adelaide Michaels, soprano 
soloist of Christ Church. Those appear- 
ing were Gretchen Gorsenbeck, Francis 
R. Kauffman, Carol Graham, Rae R. 
Spitz, Helen Taylor, Rebecca Rider, 
Gladys Lawson, Gordon Merritt, Hattie 
Palmer, Helen G. Schwartz, Hilda 
Toman, Edith Keller, Carolyn Wilson 
and Mrs, Silas Coon. 

aR * * 


Allen B. Fenno, organist and choir- 
master of Trinity Church, Lenox, Mass., 
has completed the reorganization of 
Trinity Choir. The personnel now is as 
follows: Katherine Bower, Sarah Chase, 
Anna Gilmore, \Luella Kimberly, Lucy 
Maxfield, Gertrude Parsons, Pauline 
Peck, Alice Renfrew and Evelyn Lowry, 
sopranos; Edith Butler, Alida Crosby, 
Constance Crosby, Clara Jones, Myra 
White, contraltos; Sprague Crosby, 
George G. Livermore, Clifford White and 
Oscar Whittemore, tenors, and William 
Cameron, Edwin King and Albert Smith, 


bass. 
oK ok * 


Mrs. Irving J. Cross of Bellingham, 
Wash., recently presented a group of her 
pupils in piano recital at the Normal Au- 
ditorium, assisted by Marian Ells, violin- 
ist. The students taking part in the de- 
lightful program given were Esther Stu- 
ber, Helen Appleby, Lucile Greenwood, 
Eva Bond, Thurza Warren, Hallie West- 
erland, Richard Cook, Marion Westerland, 
Leonardeene Miller, Theodore Cross, 
Margaret Tapping, Marie Teel, Katherine 
Macrae Smith, Olga Hanson, Mildred 
Byles, Herbert Philipi, Frances Green, 
Carrie Leave, Janice Bugge, Anna Peter- 
son, Olive Neal, John Miller and Edith 


Moon. 
* a AB 


Out-of-door music of the kind that 
makes for the good of the art and the 
health of the performers is the practice- 
singing of the New Singing Society in the 
roof garden at 209 East Forty-second 
Street, New York. Heretofore the so- 
ciety has been meeting in the National 
Board. Building at 600 Lexington Ave- 
nue, but to make the gathering pleasant 
during the summer months the St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Parish House offered the new 
place. There are now 200 members of 
the society, which is conducted by L. 


Camilieri. Members of the organization 
committee and patronesses are: Mrs. 
Martha B. Schirmer, chairman; Mrs. 


Frederick H. Cone, Caroline B. Dow, Mrs. 
Harry Harkness Flagler, Mrs. E. R. L. 
Gould, Mrs. Edward S. Harkness, Dorothy 
Heroy, Mrs. Otto Kahn, Mrs. Albert 
Lythgoe, Mrs. Dunlevy Milbank, Mrs. 
William Fellowes Morgan, Charlotte R. 
Stillman, Mrs. Edward T. H. Talmage 
and Edith L. Jardine, secretary. 
* * * 

Pauline H. Clark, the vocal teacher of 
Boston, recently conducted a midsummer 
musicale at her studio in the Hotel Cluny, 
Copley Square. There were about 130 
interested persons in the audience, in- 
cluding some well-known musicians. The 
major portion of the program was con- 
tributed by Miss Clark’s pupils,. assisted 
by Mary Shaw-Swain, accompanist, and 
the Whittemore Trio, consisting of Elinor 
Whittemore, violinist; Martha Whitte- 
more, ’cellist, and Wells Weston, pianist. 
An interesting feature of the well-bal- 
anced program was the appearance of 
Charles N. Crandall, who sang his num- 
bers in his khaki uniform. Mr. Crandall 
secured a six-hour furlough from the 
military camp in South Framingham, 
Mass., to take part in the musicale. His 
appearance was most favorably received 
by an audience as patriotic as it was 
musical. 
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Changes and additions to this schedul 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Althouse, Paul.—Cincinnati, Feb. 18. 
Barnes, Bertha.—Winthrop, Mass., Aug. I, 
ockport, N. Y., Sept. 14. 

Cadman, Charles _Wakefield.—New 

Molian Hall), Oct. 17. 

Cole. Ethel Cave.—Bar Harbor, Me., July 

to Sept. 1. en 

Marcella.—Worcester Festival, Sept. 

, "edhe, Ohio, Nov. 3; St. Paul, Nov. 
3: Minneapolis, Nov. 17; Providence, R. L, 

ec. 15. 

Gale, Permelia.—Chicago, Aug. 2. 

Ganz, Rudolph. — New York, 
Morning Musicale, Dec. 15. 

ideon, Henry L.—Dover, N. H., Oct. 3; 
ae ‘Mass., Oct. 18; Lynn (A. M.), Mal- 
den (P. M.), Nov. 1; Malden, Mass., Nov. 32; 
i.vnn, Mass., Nov. 29, Dec. 13; Boston (Pub- 

Library), Dec. 24; Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 

New York City, Jan. 7; Roxbury, Mass., 
Feb. is 

Glenn, Wilfred.—Worcester Festival, Sept. 
o- Worcester Festival, Sept. 28; Buffalo, 
Nov. 28 (Guido Chorus); Boston (Handel & 
Havdn Society), Dec. 17 and 18; Chicago, 
Dee, 29; Cleveland, April 26. 

Gilkinson, Myrta.—Louisa, Ky., July 29; 
Paintsville,: Ky., July 31; Prestonburg, | 
Aug. 1; Pikeville, Ky., Aug. 2; Whitesburg, 
Ky., Aug. 3; Hazard, Ky., Aug. 4; West Lib- 
ertv, Ky., Aug. 5; Jackson, Ky., Aug. : 
Stanton, Ky., Aug. 8; Irvine, Ky., Aug. 9; 
Rerea, Ky., Aug. 10; Junction City, Ky., Aug. 
ii: Houstonville, Ky., Aug. 12; Oneida, Ky., 
Aug. 14; Rockwood, Ky., Aug. 15. 

Granville, Charles Norman.—July 29-30; 
keene, N. H.: July 31, Winchester, N. H.; 
Aug. 1, Brattleboro, Vt.; Aug. 2, Newport, 
N. H.: Aug. 3, White River Junction, Vt.; 
Aus. 4, Ludlow, Vt.; Aug. 5-6; Brandon, Vt.; 
Aug. 7, Granville, N. Y.; Aug. 8, Whitehall, 
N Y.: Aug. 9, Hudson Falls, N. Y.; Aug. 10, 
Gloversville, N. Y.; Aug. 11, Greenwich, N. Y.; 
\ug. 12-13, Shelburne Falls, Mass.; Aug. 14, 
Bennington, Vt.; Aug. 15, Coxsackie, N. Y.: 
Aug. 16, Saugerties, N. Y.; Aug. 17, Glen 
Cove, N. Y¥.; Aug. 18, Bridgehampton, N. Y.;: 
Aug. 19-20, Port Jefferson, N. Y.; Aug. 21, 
Tom’s River, N. J.; Aug. 22, Sayreville, N. J.; 
\ug. 28, Chambersburg, Pa.: Aug. 24, Wood- 
stock, Va.; Aug. 25, Elkton, Va.; Aug. 26-27, 
Lewisburg, W. Va.; Aug. 28, Beckley, W. Va.; 
Aug. 29, Clifton Forge, Va.;: Aug. 30, Lexing- 
ton, Va.; Aug. 31, Roanoke. Va.; Sept. 1, 
Princeton, W. Va.: Sept. 2-3, Wytheville, Va.; 
Sept. 4, Radford, Va.; Sept. 5, Martinsville, 
Va.; Sept. 6, Bedford, Va.; Sept. 7, Charles- 
town, W. Va. 

Green, Marion.—Worcester Festival, Sept. 
on 


York 


B ltmore, 


Hambourg, Boris.—Cleveland, Ohio, March 
18, 1917. 

Henry, Harold—New 
ton, Nov. 7. 

Heyward, Lillian.—Greene, N. Y., July 29; 
Norwich, N. Y., July 31; Hamilton, Aug. 1; 
Oneida, Aug. 2: Fulton, Aug. 3: Oswego, Aug 

Wolcott, N. Y., Aug. 5; Williamson, N. Y., 
\ug. 7; Newark, N. Y., Aug. 8; Adams, Aug. 

Carthage, Aug. 10. 

Hubbard, WHavrah.—New York, Nov. 9; 
Brooklyn, Nov. 10; Hackensack, N. J., Nov. 

Detroit, Nov. 19, 20, 21; Cleveland, Nov. 


York, Nov. 6; Bos- 


22; New York, Nov. 29; Woonsocket, Dec. 1; 
Taunton, Dec. 11; Brooklyn, Dee. 12; New 
York, Dec. 15; Woburn, Dec. 22; New York, 
Dec. 28; Stamford, Conn., Jan. 8, 1917; Brook- 


lyn, Jan. 10; New York, Jan. 11; Fall River 


and Taunton, Jan. 29; New York, Jan. 31; 
Wakefield, Feb. 1, 2, 3; Springfield, Feb. 6; 
New York, Feb. 8; Brooklyn, Feb. 9; Chester, 
Pa., Feb. 13; New York, Feb. 15: Waltham, 
Feb. 16; New York, March 8; Bridgeport, 
Conn., March 14; New York, March 29; 
Brooklyn, March 30; New York, April 12. 
King, Gertrude Sykes.—Greenville,  Pa., 
July 29; Sharon, Pa., July 30; Slippery Rock, 
l 


Pa., July 31; New Wilmington, Pa., Aug. 1; 
Ellwood City, Aug. 2; Beaver, Aug. 3; New 
Kensington, Aug. 4; Wilkinsburg, Pa... Aug. 


5; Monongahela City, Aug. 6; 


Aug. 7; Latrobe, Aug. 8: Scottdale, Aug. 9: 
Connellsville, Aug. 10; Elk Lick, Aug. 11: 
Berlin, Pa., Aug. 12; Unio»ntown, Aug. 13; 


Brownsville, Aug. 14; Waynesburg, Aug. 15. 
Leginska, Ethel.—Cincinnati, Feb. 13. 
London, Marion.—W oodside Park. Philadel- 

phia, Aug. 4. 

Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David.—New York, 
AXolian Hall, Oct. 31, Nov. 21 and Jan 30), 
1917; Hampton, Va., Feb. 2; Cedar Rapids, 
Feb. 19, 20. 

Matzenauer, Mme. Margareta.—New York, 
Dec. 14 and 15, with N. Y. Philharmonic. 

McCormack, John.—Ocean Grove, Aug. 5; 
Saratoga, N. Y., Aug. 12. 

Middleton, Arthur.—Chicago, Oct. 25; Des 
Moines, lowa, Oct. 27. 

Miller, Christine.—Cleveland, Ohio, 
18, 1917. 

Morrisey, Marie.—New 
"Aug. 1; Chautauqua, N. Y., 
sian Symphony Orchestra). 

Orrell, Lucile.—Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Sept. 20, with Sousa and his band: New 
York, Oct. 19, 21 and 23; Newark, N. J., Oct. 
20: Danville, Pa., Oct. 25, Irvington. N. Y., 
Oct. 29; Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 1; New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., Jan. 7, (1917); New York (Bilt- 
more, Friday morning musicale), Jan. 21; 
‘iddletown. Conn., Jan. 28; Lancaster. Pa., 
Feb. 19: Peorig, Ill., Feb. 25; Newark, N. J., 
March 10;.Brooklyn, N. Y.. Avril 5; Brook- 
lvn, N. Y., April 20; Meriden, Conn., May 18. 

Parks, Elizabeth. — Columbia University, 
New York, Aug. 9 and 11. 

Princess Tsianina Redfeather—New York, 
(A£olian Hall), Oct. 17. 

Rasely, George.—New York. Oct. 28: Cam- 
bridge. Mar. 15; Princeton, N. J., Mar. 16; 


March 


York, June 15 to 
Aug. 2 to 12 (Rus- 


week of 


New Haven. Conn., Mar. 26; Dobbs Ferry, 
N, Y¥., Apr} 19. 
Schnitzer, Cermaine.— New York, Car- 


negie Hall, Nov. 30. 

Seydel, |Irma.—Chicago, Oct. 14 and 24; 
New York, Oct. 28; Fall River, Nov. 1; Prov- 
idence, Nov. 3: Hartford, Nov. 7: Fall River, 


Nov. 15; Providence, Dec. 26: Cambridg., 
Jan. 11; Boston. Jan. 13; Boston, Jan. 15; 


Boston, Jan. 17 (recital). 


Shaun, Jose.—Bridgeton, Me., Aug. 23, 24. 


Simmons, William. — Washington, Conn., 
Aug. 25; Litchfield, Conn., Aug. 26. 

Sundelius, Marie.—Bridgton, Maine Fes- 
tivai, Aug. 9; Worcester Festival. Se>vt. 27; 
Chicago, Oct. 8; Cleveland, Oct. 10; James- 


town, N. Y., Oct. 11; Salamaca. N. Y.. Oct. 
12; Warren, Pa., Oct. 13: New York, Carne- 
gie Hall, Nov. 6: Metropolitan Opera, New 


York, Nov.|'13; New York (Astor), Nov. 28; 
New York (Carnegie Hall), Dec. 6 
Teyte, Maggie.—Chicago, Feb. 25, 1917. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra.—Dayton, 
Ohio, Nov. 3. 
Minneapolis 
Paul, Nov. 16; 


Symphony Orchestra. — St. 
Minneapolis, Nov. 17. 





Boston and Chicago Recitals Planned for 
Marian Veryl 


Marian Veryl, the young American so- 
prano, who made a most favorable im- 
pression last season at her New York 
appearance, will appear in September in 
New York State towns. In October she 
is booked for a number of joint recitals 
with a well known lecturer-pianist and 
will be heard in about ten different New 
Jersey and Connecticut towns. After 
Christmas Miss Very] will make her Bos- 
ton and Chicago débuts. 
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Timothy J. Sullivan 


Timothy J. Sullivan, teacher of voice 
d one of Cincinnati’s oldest musicians, 
! at his home in that city on July 7 
he age of seventy-three. Even at the 
of his death Mr. Sullivan was re- 
led as a capable singer. He was a 
ber of the Plum Street Temple Choir 
| had attended a rehearsal the evening 
re his death. Mr. Sullivan joined 
choir of the old Lodge Street Syna- 
of Congregation Bene Jeshurun in 
innati in 1864, when he was but 
nty-one years old. He was a member 
this choir for fifty-two years continu- 
y. Hundreds of Cincinnatians 
lied voice under Mr. Sullivan. 


Dr. Charles Donald Maclean 


‘he death of Dr. Charles Donald Mac- 
' mm England recently removes a 
que figure from the musical world. 


Born in 1843, he was educated at Shrews- 
bury and Exeter College, Oxford. He 
was organist of his college and took his 
degree of Doctor of Music at the early 
age of twenty-two. For a few years he 
was organist and musical director at 
Eton, being succeeded by Sir Joseph 
Barnby. He later held Civil Service ap- 
pointments in India, chiefly at Madras. 
Returning to England in 1893, he became 
general secretary of the International 
Musical Society. At the outbreak of the 
war the German section announced the 
dissolution of the society, but Dr. Mac- 
lean, acting with the French and Amer- 
lean sections, continued the work of the 
society up to the time of his death. Dr. 
Maclean produced a long list of musical 
compositions. 


Charles F. Cooper 


PITTSBURGH, July 17.—Charles F. 
Cooper dropped dead in his father’s of- 
fice, 245 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
last Friday. He was sixty-five years 
old and a well known musician. He was 
a member of the Pittsburgh Symphonic 
Society and the Pittsburgh Art Society. 
He played a number of years ago in the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra and studied under 
Victor Herbert. He was well known as a 
violin soloist. He leaves two brothers, 
C. L. Cooper of California and A. E. 
Cooper of Pittsburgh, and one sister, 
Mrs. E. E. Keys of this city. He was 
born in Lancaster, Pa., and had been a 
resident of Pittsburgh for the last fifty- 
six years. Apoplexy was the cause of 
his death. He lived at 1226 Sheffield 
Street. E. C. S. 


Stanley Hawley 
LONDON, ENGLAND, July 8.—The death 
of Stanley Hawley, the well-known ac- 
companist, took place here recently. Mr. 
Hawley was forty-nine years of age. 


His first public appearance as a pianist 
was at the old St. James Hall in 1877, 
when he played the Grieg concerto. In 
1906 he toured with Mme. Patti. Recently 
he was honorary secretary of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. 


Jeannette, 








Vocal Artists Go “Back to Nature’’ 












































On the Right: 
Zabetta Brenska at Raquette Lake. 









































Percy Rector Stephens, Conductor of the Schumann Club, and 


On the Left: Mr. Stephens with Miss 


Brenska and Paul Althouse, the Metropolitan Tenor 


T the end of a busy week’s teaching Percy Rector Stephens, the prominent 
vocal instructor and conductor of the Schumann Club, made a week-end visit 
recently to Raquette Lake to call on Paul Althouse, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, 
and Zabetta Brenska, the mezzo-soprano, in private Mrs. Paul Althouse, who are 
there for the summer. Both singers are pupils of Mr. Stephens. In the above snap- 


shots they are shown with him. 





EDITH RUBEL TRIO IN NEWPORT 





Brilliant Concert Given Under Notable 
Social Auspices 


The Edith Rubel Trio, Edith Rubel, 
violin; Vera Poppe, ’cellist, and Kathe- 
rine Swift, pianist, appeared at the Old 
Meeting House, Newport, on July 18, in 
a recital of folk melodies, under the aus- 
pices of the Newport Historica! Society 
and a patroness list that included prac- 
tically all the distinguished names of 
Newport and New York society. 

Josephine McGill of. Louisville, Ky., 
furnished the songs of the Kentucky 
mountains from the noteworthy collec- 
tion made by her in Knott County, Ky., 
and which had been arranged and adapt- 
ed for trio by William Lyndon Wright 
of New York University. The admirable 
program given included folk melodies 
of England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
Russia, France, Germany, Denmark and 
the Orient, and their interpretation added 
to the enviable reputation which the 
Rubel Trio programs have gained. 


May Peterson Among Visitors to Seagle 
Colony at Scroon Lake 


SCHROON LAKE, N. Y., July 20.— 
Oscar Seagle, accompanied by Mrs. 
Seagle, Mrs. T. W. Lewis and Richard 
Epstein, motored to Lake Placid last 
Sunday. From there Mr. Seagle con- 
tinued his trip to New York, where he 
spent several days making records for 
the Columbia Graphophone Company. 
Among the visitors to the Seagle colony 
last week was May Peterson, the prima 
donna soprano, formerly of the Opéra 
Comique, Paris. In her party were Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Buckner of New York. 


Homer Samuels Leaves for Copenhagen, 
Will Accompany Mme. Destinn 


Homer Samuels, accompanist for Mme. 
Emmy Destinn, will sail on Aug. 3 for 
Copenhagen to meet the soprano. Miss 
Destinn’s tour opens so early that she 
has summoned her accompanist so they 
may be able to work up the new pro- 
grams on the boat coming over. Destinn 
will arrive in America early in Septem- 
ber and her tour of seventy-five appear- 
ances in opera and concert will take her 
across the continent. 


OPEN PITTSBURGH BAND SERIES 


City Appropriates $10,000 for Music in 
Various Parks 


PITTSBURGH, PA., July 24.—Pittsburgh 
was to have inaugurated her park band 
concerts last Sunday, but owing to heavy 
rain the opening night had to be post- 
poned. But they were begun last week 
as usual, the Westinghouse Band giving 
the opening concert in Highland Park. 
Other bands will follow, as the city has 
appropriated $10,000 for the season of 
concerts, one concert being given in one 
park each night during the week. The 
patronage as to bands is being generally 
distributed to all capable organizations 

Large crowds continue to attend the 
concerts of the Pittsburgh Festival Or- 
chestra at the Schenley Summer Garden 
Carl Bernthaler conducting. Last week’s 
soloists included Vera Kaighn, the well- 
known church soloist, who made her sec 
ond appearance at these concerts this 
season, as did also George D. Herwig, 
tenor, singing the “Cavatina” from “The 
Barber of Seville” and the “Flower 
Song” from “Carmen.” Max Shapiro 
and William Bloom played a Bach con- 
certo for two violins and received a cor- 
dial reception. 

James Stephen Martin, conductor of 
the Pittsburgh Male Chorus, and Mrs. 
Martin left last week for the New Eng- 
land coast to spend the remainder of the 
summer. BE. C. S. 


“Greater Artists” Courses Planned for 
Erie, Pa., and Albany, N. Y. 


Erie, Pa., is to have a “Greater Art- 
ists” course in its new Convention Hall, 
which is being built, and it will be dedi- 
cated by John McCormack in January. 
The course is under the direction of 
Gwendolyn Leo, and will include, besides 
Mr. McCormack, Emmy Destinn in re- 
cital, Rudolph Ganz and Yolando Méré 
in two-piano recital, and a symphony or- 
chestra concert, with Jeska Swartz as 
soloist. Albany, N. Y., will also have a 
“Greater Artists” four-number course, 
as follows: John McCormack, Feb. 5: 
Emmy Destinn, Nov. 6; Rudolph Ganz 
and Yolanda Méré, Dec. 11, and the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, Jan. 12 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor; Jeska 
Swartz, contralto, soloist. 
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“DRY”? CONCERTS IN 
CHICAGO GARDENS 


Mayor Leaves License Question 
to Neighbors of Edelweiss 
Park 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, July 22, 1916. 


OR three weeks the people of the Chi- 
cago South Side have been enjoying 
free orchestral concerts of a high type. 
The reason has been the desperate fight 
waged on the Edelweiss Gardens by the 
Hyde Park Protective Association and 
other organizations. 
The Schoenhofen Brewery Company 


took out a permit to sell liquor on the 
site of the old Midway Gardens, engaged 
Arthur Dunham and an orchestra of fifty 
players to furnish music on the plan of 
the concerts given in the exposition build- 
ing by the old Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra, engaged a syncopated orchestra to 
furnish music for the dancing pavilion 
and opened its gates under the name 
Edelweiss Gardens to more than 3000 
persons on the first night alone. Pro- 
tests were made at once against a beer 
garden’s being conducted so close to the 
University of Chicago, and the restau- 
rant and amusement licenses were not 
granted. Rather than disappoint the 
crowds the management of the gardens 
announced they would give free concerts 
for a while, until the amusement license 
was granted. The gardens have been 
thronged “every night to hear Arthur 
Dunham’s aggregation of performers, 
but the license has not yet been granted. 


Voters to Decide 


Last night Mayor Thompson took the 
granting of the license directly to the 
people who live in the neighborhood of 
the Edelweiss Gardens. Seven thousand 
cards were sent out from his office to 
registered voters living within six blocks 
of the gardens. If the bulk of the an- 
swers are favorable to the gardens, the 
licenses will be granted over the protest 
of the Law and Order League and the 
other societies fighting against the gar- 
dens. If the answers are unfavorable, 
even the saloon license already granted 
may be revoked. 

Here is what is printed on the post- 
cards: 


“Richard Ostenrieder has procured a saloon 
license for the place formerly Known as the 
Midway Gardens. He has also applied for 
amusement and restaurant licenses. He pro- 
poses to operate the place under the name of 
the Edelweiss Gardens. 

“A question having arisen as to whether 
the people in the vicinity favor the operation 
of this place, I will esteem it a favor if you 
will indicate on the return postal card your 
desire on the following propositions: 

“1. Do you want the saloon license re- 
voked? 

“2. Do you want amusement 
rant licenses granted? 

3. Do you object to ‘Edelweiss’ being used 
as a name for this place? 

“Please favor me with a prompt reply. 

“Yours very truly, 

“WILLIAM HALE THOMPSON, Mayor.”’ 


and restau- 


Children’s classes in singing will be 
conducted in the auditorium of the Mu- 
nicipal Pier at 3 o’clock on the afternoons 
of Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day of each week. The classes will be 
conducted by the Civic Music Association, 
but the expenses will be met by the har- 
bor board. 


Ida Rubinstein with Rabinoff 


Max Rabinoff was in Chicago a few 
days ago for a short time and revealed 
some of his plans for the coming season 
of opera. Two works of which he ex- 
pects much are Giordano’s “Andrea Che- 
nier” and Mascagni’s “Iris.” The prin- 
cipals for both of these operas are now 
rehearsing in the Catskill Mountains. 
Three Russian operas will appear on his 
programs as novelties. Two of them are 
Rubinstein’s “Damon” and a new work 
by Rachmaninoff. Ida Rubinstein, with 
her Russian ballet, supported by the Fo- 
kines, will give Strauss’ “Joseph,” “Cleo- 
patra” and D’Annunzio’s “Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian.” Tamaki Miuri, the 
charming little Japanese Butterfly, will 
be the prima donna of “Iris,” and a com- 








MUS!C LEAGUE OFFERS VOCAL CONCERT 
FOR HEARERS IN A NEW YORK PARK 

















One of the Park Concerts Given Under the Auspices of the Music League of Amzsrica. 
Angelo Boschetti Is Seen in the Background on Miss Frank’s Right. 


VOCAL concert was given under the 

auspices of the Music League of 
America at Sunset Park, New York, 
July 18, by Edith Hallett Frank, soprano, 
and Angelo Boschetti, baritone, with Miss 
A. L. Philbrook at the piano. 


The program follows: “Eri tu” from 


“Un ballo in Maschera,” Verdi; “Tris- 
tezza,” Tosti, sung by Angelo Boschetti. 
“A Heart That’s Free,’ Robyn, sung by 
Edith Hallet Frank; “Rolling Down to 
Rio,” German; “Your Smile,” Foerster; 
“Lo Scapato,” Mattei; “Pilgrim’s Song,” 
Tschaikowsky; “Until,” Sanderson, sung 
by Mr. Boschetti. “A Birthday,” Wood- 
man; “When Song Is Sweet,” Sans Souci; 


. “I Know,” Spross,’ 


- 


> antl ee le D 











Edith Hallet Frank Is Singing and 


Miss A. L. Philbrook Is at the Piano 


’ 


sung by Miss Frank. 
“Because,” D’Hardelot; “Si tu M’aimais,” 
Denza; “Somewhere A Voice Is Calling,” 
Tate; “Toreador’s Song” from “Ca! 
men,” Bizet, sung by Mr. Boschetti. “U: 
Bel di” from “Butterfly,” Puccini, sung 
by Miss Frank. Duet from “Tales of 
Hoffman,” Offenbach, by Miss Frank 
and Mr. Boschetti. 





plete Japanese production will be given, 
designed and painted in Japan. 

Riccardo Martin also passed through 
the city, but he did not discuss opera. He 
was making a trip to San Francisco along 
the Lincoln Highway in his Lancia tour- 
ing car. 

Mrs. Helen Levy, western manager for 
Spizzi and Campanari, gave an im- 
promptu program in her home on the 
south side this week. Muryl Silba, Lois 
Adler and David Marcus, pianists, and 
Leontine Myers, soprano, gave the pro- 
gram. Mrs. Levy also piayed. She is 
going to bring out the following artists 
in recital during the coming season: 
Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, pianist; Belle 
Forbes Cutter, Isaac Van Grove, Marjory 
Dodge Warner, Nellie and Sara Kouns, 
Rose Lyons, Lois Adler, Beryl Rubin- 
stein. Muryl Silba, Leontine Myers, 
Hanna Butler, Anita Ray, Bertha Bee- 
man, Mrs. Beebe, Helen Protheroe Ax- 
tell. 

Edward Clarke, baritone; Rachel 
Clarke, violinist, and Earl Victor Prahl, 
accompanist, gave a program Thursday 
morning in the Lyceum Arts Conserva- 
tory. Clarke sang a group of folk songs 
from the German, French, Scotch and 
English; a!so a group of Russian songs 
and several ballads. 

The Maurice Rosenfeld Piano School 
gave a recital of pupils in the prepara- 
tory department this morning. Ernes- 
tine Dettelbech, Florence Sanger, Gert- 
rude Lus*ter and Isabel Friedberg played 


A program will be given next Saturday 
by pupils of the advanced class. 
FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., July 2?4.—Margaret 
Wilson Maas, the young Baltimore pian- 
ist-composer, who recently occupied a 
position on the teaching staff of the 
Skidmore School of Arts, Saratoga, N. 
Y., was married July 22 at her home in 
Howard Park, Baltimore, to James J. 
Thomas, a well-known Baltimore chem- 
ist. The bride is a graduate of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music and holds 
an artist diploma from the Stern Con- 
sorvatory of Music, Berlin, Germany. 
Her ability as a concert pianist and her 


reputation as a composer have been 1r 
ognized. F. C. B 





Seattle Has Its First Festival 


Seattle held its first music festival 
der the auspices of the City Federat 
of Musical Clubs on July 12-16. Th 
concerts will be describea in the next 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


The New York Military Band, Edw 
Franko Goldman, conductor, is giving 4 
series of summer concerts at Colum! 
University under the auspices of 
summer session of the university. 
opening concert was given on July 2 
and the dates for the remaining num) 
of the series are July 25, Aug. 1 
Aue. 3. 
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MERLIN 


PIANOS 


Office 27 Union Square 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now mavt. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all oiners 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pian0s 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 








HENRY 
F. 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 





MILLER 


PIANOS 





KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








._ WEAVER PIANOS 





AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, P/-> 
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